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National  Resources  Committee 
Interior  Building 
Washington 


December  2,  1935. 


The  President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

AVe  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewitli  a  report  on  "Regional  Factors  in  National 
Planning  and  Development"  which  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  your  request. 

This  report  deals  wdth  important  problems  of  planning  and  development  which 
overlap  State  linos  or  which  require  the  use  of  combined  Federal  and  State  powers. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have  not  all  had  an  opportunity  to  give  full 
consideration  to  all  of  the  points  involved.  However,  they  endorse  the  recommen- 
dations and  desire  to  mdicate  to  you  their  belief  in  the  great  importance  and  value 
of  this  study. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,   Chairman. 


Ge»rgb  H.  Dehn,* 

Secretary  of  War. 

IIexry   a.   WalljVCB. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

DAKIEL  C.   R0PB31, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Harry  L.  Hopkins. 

Federal  Emeryency  Relief  Administrator. 

Frederic  A.  Dei-ano. 


Charles  E.  Merriam. 


Wesley  C.  MiTcnEu,. 


•  The  Soerotary  of  War  had  not  returned  from  the  Thlllpplnes  \vhcn  the  report  was  being  considered. 
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TECHNICAL     COMMITTEE     ON     REGIONAL     PLANNING 

John  M.  Gaus,  Chairman 
Jacob  Crane  Marshall  E.  Dimock  George  T.  Renner 

This  committee  was  assisted  by  a  research  staff  consisting  of  Helen  M.  Strong,  James  W.  Fesler, 
William  J.  Haggerty,  Paul  A.  Fischer,  John  McDiarmid,  and  Felix  Nigro. 
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FOREWORD 


1.  The  Problem 

The  consideration  of  what  are  called  regional  problems  is  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  our 
Nation  by  a  number  of  urgent  situations.     Among  these  are: 

1.  The  increasingly  clear  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  single  States  to  carry  out  all  planning 
programs  necessary  for  conserving  our  national  resources,  both  natural  and  human,  as  illustrated  by 
the  widespread  efforts  to  negotiate  interstate  compacts  dealing  with  watersheds,  oil  conservation, 
labor  standards,  and  crime  prevention.  (Thirty  State  compacts  have  been  approved  by  Congress 
since  1918.) 

2.  The  development  of  an  extensive  interstate  cooperation  movement.  In  earlier  days  this 
was  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Uniform  State  Laws  (1894),  and  by  the  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors (1906).  In  more  recent  times  there  have  appeared  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the 
Interstate  Assembly,  various  commissions  and  committees  on  interstate  cooperation,  and  regional 
secretariats  of  States. 

3.  The  rise  of  interstate  metropolitan  planning,  as  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  The  emergence  and  activity  of  two  group-of-States  planning  regions — the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Commission  and  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

5.  The  estabhshment  of  more  than  100  types  of  Federal  regional  areas  dealing  with  field 
administration  and  departmental  planning. 

6.  The  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
other  like  authorities. 

7.  The  pressure  of  economic  distress  and  unbalance  in  various  agricultural-industrial  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  corresponding  necessity  of  establishing  subnational  administration  in  the 
regions  served  by  the  several  economic  groups;  e.  g.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 


2.  Method  of  Study 


In  order  to  explore  these  problems  and  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  recommendations  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  a  special  research  staff  was  set  up 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  technical  subcommit- 
tee on  regional  planning.  This  subcommittee  consisted 
of  Dr.  John  M.  Gaus,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(chairman)  ;  Dr.  Marshall  E.  Dimock,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Crane,  planning  con- 
sultant to  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ;  and 
Dr.  George  T.  Renner,  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee staff.  The  first  two  members  are  authorities  in 
the  field  of  Public  Administration — Professor  Gaus 
having  served  as  secretary  to  the  Wisconsin  Executive 
Council  and  the  Wisconsin  Committee  on  Land  Use, 
and  Professor  Dimock  having  recently  completed  two 
studies  for  the  Department  of  War  on  Federal  cor- 
porations. Mr.  Crane  is  president  of  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute.  Dr.  Renner,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  the  University  of  Washington 


and  Columbia  University,  is  a  specialist  in  the  field 
of  economic  geography. 

The  research  committee  and  its  staff  has  made  a 
series  of  special  studies,  as  follows : 

1.  A  study  of  interstate  compacts  and  interstate 
cooperation,  including  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  the 
interstate  compact  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
inherent  in  this  method  of  cooperation.  (See  pp.  25 
to  28  and  34  to  52  for  full  report.) 

2.  A  study  of  interstate  metropolitan  planning, 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  city-planning  idea  into 
areas  involving  more  than  one  State.  Examples  of 
this  are  metropolitan  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  where  urban  prob- 
lems have  spread  beyond  or  across  State  lines  (pp.  14 
to  17). 

3.  A  study  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Interstate  Compact  device  supplemented 
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by  Federal  action.  The  Boulder  Dam  project  and  the 
negotiations  leading  to  its  construction  were  reviewed 
for  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  this  method  of 
procedure  to  other  interstate  problems  (pp.  53  to  70). 

4.  A  study  of  the  New  England  region  and  of  the 
organization  of  the  New  England  Eegional  Planning 
Commission,  which  has  supplemented  in  turn  the 
planning  efforts  of  the  New  England  Council  and  the 
conference  of  New  England  Governors  (pp.  117  to  135). 

5.  A  study  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  which  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
recent  special  investigation  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
made  by  that  Commission.  The  immediate  and  press- 
ing problems  concerning  marketing  of  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  power,  and  the  successful  organization 
of  the  Plaiming  Commission  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  made  this  study  particularly  timely  and 
significant  (pp.  117  to  135). 

6.  A  study  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Developments 
and  Authority  as  an  example  of  the  Federal  coopera- 
tion method  of  procedure  in  attacking  interstate  prob- 
lems. With  the  cooiDeration  of  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  both  tlie  technical  re- 
search  committee   and   the    advisory   committee  have 


been  able  to  make  a  detailed  review  of  the  successes 
and  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (pp.  83  to  116). 

7.  A  study  of  Federal  admmistrative  and  planning 
regions  and  the  methods  used  b}'  Federal  bureaus  for 
decentralization  of  their  activities.  The  study  dis- 
closed that  over  100  different  methods  of  division  of 
the  United  States  are  used  by  Federal  agencies,  with 
broadlj'  scattered  offices  throughout  the  land  (pp.  29  to 
31  and  71  to  82.    See  also  Appendix). 

8.  Finally,  the  research  committee  has  made  a 
notable  pioneer  study  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  regionalism  in  the  United  States  as  it  affects  na- 
tional development  policies,  and  has  endeavored  to 
analyze  various  types  of  homogenous  and  heterogene- 
ous regional  units  based  on  such  varied  factors  as 
influence  of  metropolitan  centers  administrative  con- 
venience, combinations  of  States,  a  single  factor  or 
function,  or  composite  or  selected  factors  and  func- 
tions, and  to  determine  their  administrative  usefubiess 
for  planning,  development,  and  operation  (pp.  138  to 
179). 

Out  of  these  studies  and  through  numerous  meetings, 
the  research  committee  has  drawn  from  the  material 
certain  conclusions  and  statements  of  principles. 


FINDINGS    AND    PRINCIPLES 


The  following  statement  of  principles  covering 
regional  organization  is  important  as  a  preliminary  to 
specific  recommendations : 

Government  in  the  United  States  is  frequently  pre- 
sented as  a  conflict  between  the  National  Government 
and  the  States,  an  encroachment  of  one  upon  the  other. 
Looking  at  the  everyday  activities  of  all  levels  of 
goveriiiiipnt  in  any  given  urea,  however,  there  are  many 
functions  for  whicii  coordinated  action  is  required  in 
the  solution  of  public  problems.  Such  coordinated 
action  would  permit  a  flexible  program  that  could  be 
adjusted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  National  and  State  Governments 
should  supplement,  rather  tlian  supplant,  each  other. 

A  problem  that  is  fundamentally  more  serious,  how- 
ever, but  often  overlooked  in  the  hot  debate  over  "  cen- 
tralization "  versus  "  State  rights  ",  is  the  fact  that  the 
major  problem  areas  frequently  overlap  State  bound- 
aries and  yet  cover  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Production  areas,  manufacturing  areas,  lines  of  trans- 
portation, corn,  cotton,  citrus,  coal,  watersheds,  timber, 
are  no  respecters  of  political  boundaries,  yet  may  create 
problems  tiiat  require  public  attention.  Some  of  these 
areas,  such  as  the  Northeast,  the  Northwest,  the  South- 
east, are  marked  by  so  many  fundamental  natural, 
population,  and  cultural  factors,  that  they  create  a 
regional  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  fact  that  State  boundaries  are  firmly  embedded 
in  the  Constitution  has  led  to  a  seai'ch  for  means  of 
setting  these  regional  or  subnational  interests  into  the 
framework  of  the  American  Nation. 

The  pressure  of  these  problems  upon  our  several 
levels  of  government  is  seen  iu  various  experiments  in 
this  country.  Metropolitan  centers  have  established 
planning  agencies  embracing  parts  of  several  States, 
as  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Washington.  States 
have  joined  through  informal  agreements  or  compacts 
in  creating  interstate  agencies,  as  in  the  famous 
Boulder  Dam  agreement  and  many  others.  Interstate 
or  regional  planning  commissions  have  been  organized 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  New  England.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  experiment  is  under  way.  The 
National  Government  has  organized  most  of  its  de- 
partments on  the  basis  of  local  districts,  and  has  estab- 
lished agencies  to  deal  with  particular  areas. 

The  very  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  these  efforts 
is  apt  to  cause  resentment  at  the  amount  of  govern- 
mental machinery.    But  a  Federal  system  is  necessarily 


complex.  That  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  its  advan- 
tages. Nevertheless,  this  complexity  makes  all  the 
more  important  a  careful  search  for  the  principles  to 
be  followed  in  shaping  programs  of  national  develop- 
ment, and  especially  by  such  national  agencies  as  are 
responsible  for  formulating  planning  policies. 

These  principles,  drawn  from  the  detailed  inquiries 
of  our  technical  subcommittee,  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

(ffl)  There  should  be  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
policies  of  all  governments  in  any  given  area  required 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  there  being  attacked. 

(&)  There  is  a  special  responsibility  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  its  own  house  in  order  by  insuring 
the  careful  coordination  of  its  own  agencies  dealing 
with  any  problem  of  concern  to  several  governments  in 
any  area,  so  that  the  Federal  powers  can  more  effec- 
tively mesh  in  with  those  of  the  other  governments  in 
the  area. 

(c)  Under  our  Federal  system  there  must  be  a  shar- 
ing of  powers  between  the  national,  interstate,  and 
State  authorities,  and  consequentlj'  a  need  for  a  careful 
ex2)loration  and  scheduling  of  programs  in  advance 
by  all,  in  what  is  necessarily  a  cooperative  venture. 

(d)  There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  decentralizing 
one  stage  in  the  planning  of  national  development  to 
a  subnational  point  at  which  a  total  review  of  the 
problems  of  any  given  area  by  all  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  will  be  encouraged  so  that  the  work 
of  all  will  be  more  effective. 

(e)  The  selection  of  the  area  and  its  planning  center 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  general  coinci- 
dence of  major  planning  problems,  such  as  land  use, 
water  use,  and  public  works,  with  the  regional  senti- 
ment in  a  given  area.  Since  these  problems  differ  in 
the  extent  of  the  area  which  they  affect,  the  boundaries 
of  the  area  should  be  flexible  rather  than  fixed,  and 
the  States  with  which  cooperation  must  be  sought  will 
vary  somewhat  with  the  pai'ticular  problem  under  dis- 
cussion. The  aim  is  always  to  interrelate  the  various 
Federal  agencies  with  State  and  other  governments 
concerned  with  the  planning  problems  of  the  given 
area,  so  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  operations 
of  them  all  may  be  encouraged  at  the  planning  center 
most  satisfactory  to  them  all. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  how  changes  in  such  basic 
factors  as  population,  the  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources^  transportation,    industrial    development    will 
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affect  common  regional  problems  and  consciousness  in 
the  future.  It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore, 
that  these  changes  be  reflected  as  sensitively  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  planning  of  national  development, 
so  that  national  policies  will  help  and  not  impede  the 
efforts  of  the  States  to  carry  out  effective  programs 
within  their  own  regions.  Frequently,  the  States  may 
be  acting  through  interstate  agencies  also. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
great  variety  of  districts  and  centers  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral departments,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  attempt 
some  grouping  or  redistricting  at  least  among  those 
Federal  organizations  concerned  with  common  prob- 
lems of  national  development,  so  that  they  reflect  the 
underlying  grouping  of  problems  by  regions.  A  more 
careful  Federal  districting  for  field  activities  would 
assist  also  in  the  more  economical  and  effective  group- 
ing of  local  governments. 

As  the  various  governments  which  share  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  required  for  dealing  with  re- 
gional problems  develop  their  programs  for  the  region, 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  more  adequately  the 
best  agencies  to  execute  these  policies.  There  is  no 
single  type  of  organization  that  fits  every  situation; 
there  are  many  types  which  our  experience  reveals 
as  usable.  Among  these  are  the  many  agencies  ex- 
perienced in  administering  single  functions,  such  as 
the  Forest,  Park,  or  Health  Service ;  the  national  pub- 
lic corporation,  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
where  several  interrelated  Federal  functions  center  in 
the  same  region;  or  an  interstate  authority  where 
State  powers  are  required  to  deal  with  a  problem  ex- 
tending over  more  than  one  State;  while  for  many 
functions,  an  advance  scheduling  of  programs  in  co- 
operation between  the  State  and  national  agencies 
working  in  the  region  will  obviate  the  creation  of  new 
machinery  of  government.  Where  the  problem  re- 
quires a  careful  dovetailing  or  putting  together  of 
Federal  powers  into  a  unified  program,  a  public  au- 
thority with  ownership  vested  in  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments  might  provide  for  joint  responsi- 
bility and  costs. 

The  selection  of  the  best  type  of  organization  should 
be  based  upon : 

(a)  The  functions  to  be  assigned  to  it. 

(6)  The  area  in  which  it  is  to  operate. 

(c)  The  location  of  the  constitutional  powers 
required. 

(d)  The  incidence  of  the  benefits  and  costs. 

The  determination  of  the  best  type  of  Government 
agency  for  development  programs,  therefore,  leads 
back  to  the  substantial  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  advance  planning  of  the  policies  of  government. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  a  Federal  system;  its  very 


complexity  requires  advance  planning.  If  problems 
are  to  be  solved,  if  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  effective  in  a  given  area,  tlie  total 
action  of  aU  agencies  must  be  analyzed  and  coordinated 
in  advance.  The  planning  of  land  use  is  an  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  bringing  together  the  national, 
State,  and  county  agencies  of  government.  The  active 
response  of  the  States  to  the  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  State  planning  by  the  initiative  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  both  illustrates  the 
point  and  indicates  the  possibilities  of  projecting  such 
cooperation  into  the  field  of  interstate  relations  reflect- 
ing I'egional  problems. 

Advance  scheduling  of  plans  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
planning  spirit  in  officialdom  will  make  it  unnecessary 
in  very  many  instances  to  set  up  new  formal  agencies. 
In  the  final  analysis,  government  is  essentially  human 
cooperation,  and  this  cooperation  may  often  be  effected 
without  any  new  machinery  whatever;  and  with  great 
economy  to  the  public. 

Terms  such  as  "  planning  "  and  "  coordination  "  de- 
rive their  real  and  ultimate  meaning  from  the  quality 
of  the  public  personnel  to  whom  these  tasks  fall.  The 
public  official  whose  outlook  is  confined  to  his  own 
office  and  to  his  particular  unit  of  government  is  not 
likely  to  see  the  way  in  which  his  own  policy  should 
be  supplemented  by  those  of  other  officials.  Care  in 
training  and  selecting  is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired 
type  of  personnel,  but  the  encouragement  given  within 
the  agency  to  consultation  with  other  related  agencies 
is  equally  important.  Greater  emphasis  on  regional 
planning  for  national  development  would  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  stimulating  a  wider  outlook  on  the  part 
of  public  personnel  through  all  levels  of  government. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  Federal  systems  may  find 
a  solution  for  otherwise  insoluble  problems  that  arise 
out  of  the  division  of  constitutional  powers. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  of  the  broader 
meaning  of  subnational  organization,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  "  Regionalism  "  here  discussed  is 
not  a  Balkanization  of  the  United  States,  but  a  better 
organization  of  our  American  national  purposes — a 
more  effective  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  Re- 
gionalism is  not  to  be  confused  with  sectionalism.  A 
well-known  authority  in  this  field.  Prof.  Howard  W. 
Odum,  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  "  Regionalism 
envisages  the  Nation  first,  making  the  total  national 
culture  the  final  arbiter,  while  sectionalism  sees  the 
region  first  and  the  Nation  afterward."  ^ 

^  Dr.  Odum  comments  in  full :  "  There  are  certain  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  sectionalism  such  as  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's 
authentic  historical,  political,  economic  sectionalism  of  the  nation  and 
the  present  developing  culture  and  administrative  regionalism  of  the 
United  States.  I  note  five  distinctive  features,  each  of  great  signifi- 
cance.    The  first  is  that  regionalism  envisages  the  nation  first,  making 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  regions — perhaps  10  or 
12  in  number — be  organized  as  new  political  units, 
combining  and  regrouping  States,  as  a  basis  of  con- 
gressional representation  and  as  independent  authori- 
ties. Quite  aside  from  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved, however,  such  groui)ings  would  not  be  flexible 
enough  to  deal  effectively  with  the  rapidly  developing 
and  changing  regional  activities  of  our  governments, 
such  as  power,  water,  minerals,  industry,  agriculture — 
and  might  even  obstruct  the  function  they  should 
serve.  The  proposed  grouping  and  coordination  of 
administrative  or  other  agencies,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  flexible  and  adaptable,  and  would  make  pos- 
sible all  that  may  wisely  be  attempted  in  subnational 
situations  and  problems. 

The  interests  of  the  whole  Nation  are  of  prior  im- 
portance to  those  of  any  phase,  fraction  or  section  of 
jjublic  or  private  interest  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  our  Constitutional  system.  Many  problems 
are  not  primarily  regional  at  all,  but  involve  the  bal- 
ance of  social  and  economic  forces,  such  as  industry 
and  agriculture,  production  and  consumption,  export 
and  import,  income  and  expenditure.  In  general,  our 
American  national  policy  appealmg  to  the  whole 
Nation  for  support  is  nationally  determined,  while 
the  administration  of  national  policy  may  be  partly 
national  and  partly  local.  Local  policies  are  best  deter- 
mined locally. 

A  regional  organization,  whatever  its  varied  form, 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  new  form  of  sovereignty, 
even  in  embryo.  It  need  never  develop  to  the  stage 
where  it  will  have  elected  officers,  a  legislative  body, 
and  the  power  to  tax.  Consequently  the  region  need 
not  have  fixed  boundaries.  By  the  same  token  the 
region  need  have  no  definite  body  of  citizens.  Many 
citizens  may  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  one 
region  for  one  purpose  and  to  an  adjoining  region  for 
another.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  National 
Planning  Agency,  regional   planning  work  should  be 


the  total  national  culturo  the  final  arbiter,  while  sectionalism  sees  the 
region  first  and  the  nation  nftiTward.  In  the  second  place,  sectionalism 
emphasizes  political  bovindiiries  and  state  sovereignty,  technical  legisla- 
tion, and  local  loyalties.  Where  sectionalism  features  partisan  sepa- 
rateneas.  regionalism  connotes  component  and  constitnent  parts  of  tlie 
national  culture.  In  the  third  place,  sectionalism  ma.v  he  lilioncd  to 
cultural  Inbreeding  whereas  regionalism  is  line  Ijreeding,  or  regionalism 
may  be  considered  as  cultural  specialization  within  geographical  hounds 
In  an  age  which  continuously  demands  wider  contacts  and  standardized 
activities  ;  or  It  may  l)e  the  way  of  c|uality  in  a  quantity  world.  In  the 
fourth  place,  sectionalism  is  analogous  to  the  old  individualism  while 
regionalism  features  cooperative  end'avor.  And,  finally,  one  of  the 
most  critical  aspects  of  sectionalism  is  tl)at  It  must  ultimately  lead  to 
a  centralized  coercive  federalism,  which  is  contrary  to  the  stated  ideals 
of  American  democracy." 


focused  in  a  central  office  to  which  have  been  assigned 
certain  problems,  largely  overlapping  because  having 
difi'erent  areal  extents. 

If  the  regional  planning  commission  is  to  live  and 
thrive,  it  must  be  carefully  designed.  There  being  no 
regional  sovereignty,  there  will  be  no  regional  executive 
of  which  the  planning  organ  can  become  a  part. 

Its  plans,  therefore,  are  liable  to  hang  in  mid-air, 
unless  it  is  carefully  provided  with  a  conduit  running 
to  an  established  executive.  The  regional  commissions 
ought  to  have  a  firm  contact  with  the  National  Plan- 
ning Agency.  The  latter  should  take  pains  to  nourish 
the  prestige  of  tiie  commission  by  handling  their  plans 
promptly  and  presenting  them  vigorously  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  commissions  should  not  have  to  rely  on 
State  governors  alone,  although,  of  course,  they  should 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  State  planning  boards  in 
each  region. 

One  advantage  of  having  variable  rather  than  fixed 
regional  boundaries  is  that  each  specific  problem  can 
be  handled  by  the  regional  planning  office  with  regard 
to  the  actual  area  affected.  When  two  or  more  prob- 
lems interlock — as,  for  example,  flood  control,  soil 
erosion,  and  power — the  office  can  handle  the  problem 
of  their  interrelationship  with  regard  to  the  area  con- 
cerned in  the  interrelationship.  The  problem  areas  of 
contiguous  regions  may  be  expected  to  interlace  and 
overlap,  with  frequent  opportunities  for  cooperation 
or  joint  jjlanning. 

Another  advantage  of  having  no  fixed  regional 
boundaries  is  in  the  welding  effect  of  interlocking  re- 
gions upon  the  national  structure.  The  rapid  and 
drastic  changes  occurring  in  our  national  life  neces- 
sarily subject  the  Nation  to  heavy  internal  strains. 
Some  areas  are  blighted  by  the  shrinking  of  their 
customary  source  of  income.  Some  areas  are  subjected 
to  heavy  debts,  while  others  depend  for  their  prosperity 
upon  the  power  to  collect  debts.  The  conflicting  sec- 
tional interests  interact  through  the  national  elections 
and  through  the  Federal  Congress,  without  serious 
disorder.  If  regions  with  serious  problems  were  to  be 
given  geographical  boundaries,  the  tendency  to  defend 
their  regional  interest  at  the  boundary,  so  characteristic 
of  Europe,  might  be  encouraged  in  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  series  of  interrelated  regions,  closely  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  establishment,  would  tend 
to  cement  the  union  and  to  promote  the  national  solu- 
tion of  intersectional  maladjustments.  This  relation- 
ship, important  even  in  ordinary  times,  becomes  vital 
in  periods  of  rapid  change. 
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To  meet  problems  of  regional  organizations  for  plan- 
ning, construction,  and  operation  of  projects  and  poli- 
cies involving  more  than  one  State,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  reports  of  our  technical  committee  and  our 
analysis  of  their  data,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  State  Planning 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  usefulness  of  State 
planning  boards,  both  to  the  localities  and  to  the 
Nation,  we  recommend  the  continuing  support  of  these 
agencies.  In  no  other  way  thus  far  developed  is  it 
possible  to  bring  about  so  ample  a  measure  of  cooper- 
ative planning  of  our  resources,  local,  State,  and 
National,  at  so  modest  a  cost,  and  with  so  great  a  pos- 
sibility of  progressively  larger  results. 

We  recommend  that  the  States  provide  for  perma- 
nent establishment  and  adequate  financial  support  for 
State  planning  boards  where  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  We  further  recommend  that  for  a  development 
period  and  in  order  to  promote  interstate  and  Federal 
coordination.  Federal  aid  be  extended  to  State  boards 
in  the  form  of  technical  consultants  and  emergency 
personnel,  as  at  present,  or  by  loan  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel, or  by  other  ways  and  means  that  may  seem 
appropriate. 

2.  Establishment   of   Regional    Planning    Commis- 

sions 

We  recommend  the  establishment,  from  time  to  time 
as  needed,  of  regional  planning  commissions  of  the 
general  type  of  those  recently  set  up  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  New  England,  as  advisory  bodies 
for  planning  purposes  in  their  respective  areas.  These 
regional  planning  commissions  have  consisted  of  rep- 
resentatives of  State  planning  boards  and  of  a  Federal 
district  chairman  representing  the  National  Planning 
Board,  and  have  been  advisorj'  rather  than  operating 
agencies.  We  further  recommend  continued  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  such  regional  planning 
commissions  by  the  National  Planning  Agency. 

3.  Encouragement  of  Interstate  Compacts 

We  recommend  the  encouragement  of  interstate  com- 
pacts as  a  means  of  solving  regional  problems  wherever 
this  procedure  is  found  to  be  feasible.    The  Constitu- 


tion authorizes  such  compacts,  and  the  congressional 
policy  hitherto  followed,  of  consenting  to  interstate 
compacts,  has  made  possible  many  useful  arrangements 
between  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more  will 
be  made  m  the  future.  (Down  to  date,  the  number  of 
interstate  compacts  authorized  by  Congress  is  57,  but 
of  these,  30  have  been  approved  since  1918.)  Many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  through  State  compacts,  but  these  may  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  the  pressure  of  emei'gency  and 
by  habituation  to  the  general  practice  of  interstate 
agreement.  The  recent  establishment  of  State  com- 
mittees and  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation 
(now  22  in  number),  and  other  developments,  inter- 
state interest,  and  machinery  will  no  doubt  facilitate 
such  organization  and  action. 

It  is  suggested,  for  serious  consideration,  that  in 
some  classes  of  compacts  requiring  continuous  admin- 
istration there  should  be  Federal  participation.  This 
may  take  one  of  several  forms — 

1.  Participation  in  the  personnel  of  an  interstate 
commission ; 

2.  Participation  in  the  administration  of  an  inter- 
state agreement; 

3.  Participation  in  the  financing  of  an  interstate 
agreement. 

In  such  arrangements  the  initiative  might  come  from 
either  a  State  or  a  group  of  States  or  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  responsibilitj-  for  financing  and  ad- 
ministration might  be  divided  between  national  and 
local  authorities.  We  further  recommend  encourage- 
ment of  reciprocal  legislation  between  two  or  more 
States  as  a  means  of  making  possible  interstate  cooper- 
ation and  coordination  in  a  number  of  fields. 

4.  Use  of  Federal  Corporate  Authorities 

Federal  authorities  of  a  regional-functional  nature, 
of  the  general  type  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  types  of  subnational  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  undoubted  advantages  (1) 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Government-owned  cor- 
poration as  a  flexible  agency  for  dealing  with  special 
sets  of  problems,  and  (2)  in  the  value  of  a  unit  of 
operation  smaller  than  the  Nation — properly  char- 
acterized as  subnational.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority,  although   established    by   the  United   States 
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Government,  has  shown  facility  in  adjusting  itself  to 
local  situations,  fitting  in  (1)  by  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  local  authorities,  (2)  by  administrative  and 
financial  arrangements,  (3)  by  coordination  of  plan- 
ning agencies,  local,  State,  and  National,  and  (4)  by 
the  serious  attention  to  the  social  and  economic  pos- 
sibilities of  public  works  development. 

If  regional  or  other  like  agencies  have  already  done 
the  preparatory  planning  in  a  given  area,  the  problems 
of  the  authority  will  be  far  easier  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  progress  much  more  rapidh'. 

Aside  from  the  special  problems  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Government-owned  corporation 
oifers  many  possibilities  for  dealing  with  regional 
problems,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  new 
unit  of  government,  and  combining  in  unique  fashion 
some  of  the  strongest  advantages  of  public  and  of 
private  business. 

In  the  long  run,  this  type  of  agency  will  naturally 
be  compared  with  other  forms  of  organization  such 
as  the  regional  planning  conmiissions  in  New  England 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  interstate  compact  with 
or  without  Federal  participation  or  direct  State  or 
Federal  construction  and  operation.  Differing  forms 
of  organization  will  doubtless  be  found  practicable  and 
desirable  in  different  regions  to  deal  with  different 
problems  or  to  attack  problems  from  different  points 
of  view. 

5.  Advance  Planning 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  that 
comprehensive  planning  should  precede  development 
programs,  particularly  when  such  proposals  involve 
large-scale,  multi-purpose  projects,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining and  negotiating  suitable  agreements  on  di- 
vision of  responsibility  and  cost  of  such  projects  among 
the  interested  governmental  agencies  before  construc- 
tion is  started. 

6.  Continuous  National  Planning 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
advisory  National  Planning  Board  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing plans  and  general  policies,  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging regional  and  State  planning,  and  advising  the 
President  on  progress  and  development  of  planned 
proposals. 


7.  Permanent   National   Development   Administra- 

tion 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
National  Development  Adniini.stration  based  upon  the 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  Emergency  Admin- 
istration of  Public  Works,  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, the  Allotment  Conunittee,  and  the  Federal 
Emploj-ment  Stabilization  Oflice.  AVe  reaffirm  our 
recommendations  concerning  the  organization  and 
duties  of  such  an  administration  and  its  relations  with 
the  proposed  National  Planning  Board  as  outlined  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  on 
December  1,  1934. 

8.  Regional  Development  Methods 

We  recommend  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  for 
construction  and  development  of  regional  projects  as 
adequate  planning  may  suggest  or  the  Development 
Administration  may  find  appropriate  or  exi^edient. 
Assignment  of  work  to  Federal  bureaus,  organization 
of  a  Federal  corporate  authority  (with  or  without 
State  participation),  negotiation  of  interstate  compacts 
(with  or  without  Federal  participation)  or  loan  or 
grant  to  State  or  local  agency,  or  pooling  and  inter- 
change of  personnel  may  prove  adequate. 

9.  Federal  Administrative  Regional  Centralization 

We  recommend  pointing  Federal  policy  toward  re- 
gi-ouping  the  field  districts  used  by  the  numerous 
United  States  agencies  (now  involving  some  108  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  districts  with  as  high  as  73 
agencies  in  some  centers)  in  the  direction  of  achieving 
a  limited  number  of  regional  centers,  say  10  to  12. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  and  desirable  that  there  be 
many  types  of  districts  for  the  many  different  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  ranging  over  many  kinds 
of  public  services.  But  there  are  distinct  advantages 
in  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  directing  these  organi- 
zations more  sharply  toward  some  simpler  framework. 
With  concentration  of  their  field  headquarters  the 
establishment  of  10  or  12  somewhat  unified  regional 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  could  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  State  regional  secretariats 
now  developing,  and  might  serve  as  centers  for  regional 
or  subnational  planning  agencies.  A  tentative  list  of 
such  centers  has  been  suggested  by  our  technical  com- 
mittee as  indicative  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
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1.  Relation  of  Governmental 
Policies  to  Regional  Factors 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  in  its  report  to  the  President  trans- 
mitted on  December  1,  1934,  was  part  V,  entitled 
"  State  and  Regional  Planning."  This  reads  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  States  be  encouraged  to  establish  permanent 
State  planning  boards  and  to  develop  as  promptly  as  possible 
adequate  State  planning  programs. 

2.  That  continued  cooperation  with  and  encouragement  of 
State  planning  and  local  planning  worii  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  obligations  and  activities  of  the  proposed  National 
Planning  Board. 

3.  That  assistance  and  encouragement  to  interstate  and 
regional  planning  should  constitute  an  important  obligation  of 
the  National  Planning  Board  (pp.  5-6). 

The  present  report  derives  from  this  recognition  by 
the  National  Resources  Board  of  the  fact  that  policies 
of  national  development  are  necessarily  related  to 
regional  factors.  This  has  been  true  in  American 
experience  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  In  exe- 
cuting the  powers  and  duties  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution and  from  the  statutes  passed  by  the  Congress, 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  their  responsible  officials  daily 
formulate  and  put  into  operation  working  programs. 
We  are  here  attempting  to  find  out  how  far  in  such 
duties,  as  they  relate  to  national  development,  these 
officials  find  it  necessary  to  take  account  of  factors 
peculiar  to  any  limited  portion  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States — generally  involving  more  than  one 
State — of  factors  which  we  are  here  calling  "  regional." 

Wherever  State  or  Federal  Government  comes  di- 
rectly into  contact  with  the  realm  of  natural  resources, 
the  problem  of  regionalism  tends  to  emerge.  The  qual- 
ities, resources,  and  problems  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment occur  in  particular  combinations  locally  and  are 
distributed  unevenly  over  the  earth;  and  the  existing 
areas  of  government  are  rarely  coterminous  with  either 
the  areas  of  human  and  natural  resources,  or  with  the 
"problem  areas"  which  demand  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  two  facts,  no  coordinated  handling  of  re- 
sources and  problem  areas  can  be  hoped  for  unless  new 
and  appropriate  governmental  devices  be  developed. 

Within  the  States  themselves  the  need  for  adjusting 
the  areas  of  governmental  administration  so  as  to  make 
them  conform  more  closely  either  to  problem  areas  or 


to  functional  areas  has  already  been  recognized  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  create 
special  governmental  areas  to  deal  with  certain  func- 
tions, e.  g.,  drainage  districts,  conservancy  districts, 
irrigation  districts,  and  school  districts,  for  which 
existing  local  units  have  been  found  inappropriate. 
There  is  a  trend  toward  developing  district  govern- 
ment for  metropolitan  areas.  Owing  to  the  habit  of 
the  population  of  industrial  and  commercial  centers  to 
overflow  original  city  boundaries  the  urban  problem 
usually  includes  not  only  the  central  city  but  suburban 
towns  and  cities  as  well.  Consequently,  new  govern- 
mental arrangements,  such  as  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  have  been  devised.  There  is  a 
movement,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  toward  county  consoli- 
dation. There  is  a  tendency  for  State  government  to 
absorb  functions  and  to  exercise  powers  formerly  al- 
located to  local  units.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
realization  that  many  problems  transcend  township  and 
county  boundaries.  These  are  primarily  manifesta- 
tions of  the  regional  factor  emerging  within  the  States 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  these  four  above-mentioned 
tendencies  scarcely  touch  its  larger  interstate  incidence 
discussed  in  part  II. 

2.  Definition  of  Jurisdiction 

The  definition  of  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  preeminent  probleni  of  governmental 
administration.  Jurisdiction  can  be  defined  in  two 
ways :  First,  in  terms  of  the  allocation  or  reallocation  of 
functions  among  the  several  levels  of  government,  and 
among  the  diiferent  bureaus  and  dei^artments  upon  any 
given  level ;  and  second,  in  terms  of  allocation  or  reallo- 
cation of  area  or  territory.  These  would  seem  to  be 
equally  important,  for  one  is  the  reverse  side  of  the 
problem  whilst  the  other  is  the  obverse.  American 
students  tend  to  confine  their  examination  of  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  to  questions  bearing  on  allocation 
of  functions,  and  have  usually  been  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  of  changing  political  boundaries  which  have 
been  "  frozen  "  by  being  written  into  constitutions  and 
laws. 

No  administrative  arrangements  can  be  set  up  to 
deal  with  resources  or  problem  areas  and  no  large-scale 
improvements  and  constructions  can  be  carried  out  as 
part  of  an  integrated  program,  without  there  being  cer- 
tain   geographical    implications    attaching    to    them. 
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Areas  for  planning,  development,  and  operation  maj' 
well  be  carefully  defined  in  advance  of  the  carrying-out 
of  such  activities,  in  accordance  with  certain  prede- 
termined principles.  Certain  it  is  that  "  the  groupings 
of  regional  qualities  discernible  and  their  presentation 
on  a  map  [lielp]  a  given  social  group  to  understand 
its  position,  its  limitations,  and  its  possibilities.  It  also 
helps  the  Government  to  function  intelligently,  for 
government  generally  has  to  deal  with  regions  in  the 
concrete.  Legislation  cannot  be  designed  for  each 
square  mile  of  land.  Units  of  larger  size  or  of  natural 
associations  of  conditions  or  processes  have  to  be  taken. 
What  are  the  borders  of  such  units  to  be  ?  " ' 

3.  Integration  of  Activities  at 
Different  Levels  of  Government 

a.  Political  Areas 

It  may  be  useful  to  cite  more  precisely  by  way  of 
illustration  how  the  Federal  policy  is  interconnected 
with  policies  of  other  governmental  units.  Due  to  the 
division  of  powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  forest  policy  requires  both  Federal  and  State 
action  in  order  to  be  complete.  While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  itself  own  extensive  forest  lands  and 
park  areas  and  while  it  may  encourage  and  conduct 
extensive  research  in  forestry  and  wood  uses,  both  legal 
and  financial  considerations,  to  say  noticing  of  local 
policies,  make  it  necessary  for  the  Federal  program 
to  be  supplemented  by  State  action  in  establishing 
public  forests,  encouraging  forest  management  on  pri- 
vate lands  through  taxation  and  other  means,  and  in 
protection  of  land-use  policies  by  zoning  powers. 

Even  within  the  State  and  subject  to  the  general 
authorization  by  the  State,  however,  there  are  still 
other  political  units  that  share  in  some  degree  in  the 
realization  of  policies  of  national  development.  Thus 
in  those  States  in  which  counties  have  been  given  the 
power  to  zone  lands  in  order  to  maintain  standards  of 
wise  land  use,  the  program  of  the  county  and  even  town- 
ship authorities  may  have  a  most  important  part  in  the 
fulfillment  of  a  national  forest  plan.  A  description 
of  the  procedure  in  developing  a  zoning  ordinance  for 
a  Wisconsin  county  recently  made  by  a  student  of  the 
administration  of  the  zoning  powers  in  the  State  shows 
the  relationship :  * 

Various  agencies,  In  the  time  between  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  the  passage  of  the  zoning  ordinanro.  propare 
a  more  or  less  thorough  survey  of  the  county  to  bo  zoned.  The 
resolution  passed  by  the  Marinette  County  board  indicates  the 
scope    of    this    survey :    "  An    economic    survey    for    Marinette 


'  Isaiah  Bowman.  Geography  In  Relation  to  the  Social  Sciences  (Scrlb- 
nera.  New  York,  1934),  p.  198. 
"  Mary  B.  Trackett,  Manuscript. 


County,  which  will  tabulate  by  townships  their  trend  of  agricul- 
tural development,  local  tax  expenditures,  assessed  valuations, 
roads,  and  school  facilities  from  1914  to  1928,  present  maps  of 
classification  settlements,  crop  acreage,  forest  areas,  and  idle 
lauds."  An  extensive  field  study  was  made  in  each  county ; 
soils  experts  from  the  college  of  agriculture  examined  and 
classified  soil  types  with  reference  to  their  usability  for  agri- 
cultural crops  and  forestry;  representatives  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  examined  and  classiflcd  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  together  with  the  tish  and  aquatic  vegetation  In 
them  ;  the  forest  cover  anil  the  grasses  and  flowers  of  the  county 
were  inventoried  and  examined  for  trends  in  disease,  and 
drought  effects  were  noted;  the  game  ranging  the  county  was 
taken  stock  of;  and  the  topography  and  geological  situation  of 
the  county  were  examined  by  experts.  At  the  same  time  an  eco- 
nomic survey  was  made;  maps  were  prepared  showing  the 
ownershi])  of  land — whether  in  public  or  private  ownership, 
whether  entered  under  the  forest  croj)  law  or  assessed  as  tim- 
berland,  and  whether  tax  delinquent  or  not.  Maps  were  made 
of  operating  and  abandoned  farms,  of  the  markets  and  scliools 
of  the  county,  of  the  public  utilities,  and  of  special  industries 
such  as  wood-using  industries  in  a  timber  county. 

Wlien  this  work  had  been  done  and  put  into  usable  form  so 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  county  board  could  pre- 
pare a  zoning  map  from  tlie  material  given,  no  further  compila- 
tion was  neces-sary;  for,  under  the  Wisconsin  law,  the  county 
board  may  enact  zoning  just  like  any  other  ordinance.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  tliouglit  tetter  to  bring  tlie  matter  more 
directly  before  the  people,  and  In  each  of  these  counties  zoning 
has  been  accomplished  through  an  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram based  on  the  land  economic  survey. 

Thus  in  the  relation  of  a  single  part  of  a  program  of 
national  development,  that  relating  to  forests,  and 
ignoring  for  the  time  the  interdependence  of  thLs  part 
with  other  related  parts  such  as  those  having  to  do 
with  water,  power,  soil  erosion,  transporation,  and  pub- 
lic finance,  we  find  the  need  for  a  nice  adjustment  of 
powers  and  policies  allotted  to  each  successive  level  of 
government,  including  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
even  township  tmits.  It  may  be  added  that  as  early 
as  1911  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  Weeks  Act 
authorized  the  States  to  cooperate  through  interstate 
compacts  for  the  joint  development  of  their  forest 
resources,  and  that  in  establishing  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  a  new  type  of  regional  unit,  the  rela- 
tion between  navigation  and  forest  management  was 
recognized. 

b.  Program,  Problem,  or  Functional  Areas 

Political  areas  are  not  the  only  limiting  areal  factors 
which  are  involved,  however,  in  the  realization  of  a 
national  forest  plan.  The  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  formulating  its  program,  also  thinks  in  terms  of 
another  type  of  region,  one  marked  by  the  homogeneity 
of  forest  type,  or  other  peculiarities  of  forest  condi- 
tions. Its  program  must  therefore  be  integrated  not 
only  with  the  action  of  States  and  local  governments — 
let  u^say,  for  example,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
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nesota — but  also  with  the  nature-determined  factors  of 
the  Lake  States  cut-over  region.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  in  dealing  with  this  homogeneous  region  its  pro- 
gram will  not  only  be  related  to  the  programs  of  the 
States  within  which  some  portion  of  this  forest  region 
falls,  but  also  by  man-determined  factors  of  transpor- 
tation and  markets  affecting  forest  industries,  nearness 
to  urban  and  metropolitan  centers  with  their  needs  for 
recreational  areas,  and  many  other  factors  of  regions 
that  may  not  coincide  with  either  the  forest-type  region 
or  the  political-unit  region.  A  synthesis  of  these  sev- 
eral considerations  must  at  some  point  and  in  some 
way  be  made  if  the  powers  of  the  various  governmental 
units  concerned  are  to  be  wisely  exercised. 

c  Coordination  Problems 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  such  a  final  syn- 
thesis, or  comprehensive  program,  for  a  given  area  may 
be  derived,  each  of  which  will  be  required  to  contribute 
its  share.  Two  of  these  are  governmental,  and  the 
third  partly  governmental.  All  the  different  levels  of 
government — national,  interstate.  State,  and  local — and 
all  the  different  departments  in  each  of  these,  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  par- 
ticular coimnunity  or  area  under  consideration  must 
collaborate  if  adequate  solutions  for  its  problems  ai'e  to 
be  worked  out  and  applied.  Thus  from  the  coordina- 
tion of  departments  of  government  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  different  units  much  of  the  comprehensive 
program  must  come.  In  the  development  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  for  example,  there  has  been  required  the 
joint  effort  of  many  different  departments  in  several 
States  and  cities,  an  interstate  authority,  a  citizens' 
regional  planning  organization,  and  several  depart- 
ments of  the  National  Government.  But  not  least  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  policies  have  been  organ- 
izations and  individuals  among  the  shippers,  the 
merchants,  and  other  grouj^s  whose  functions  in  the 
whole  economic  system  are  vitally  affected  by  the  port 
development. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  third  source  of  policy  which 
must  be  included  in  addition  to  those  listed  above. 
This  is  the  gi-oup  concerned  with  a  single  commodity 
(corn,  wheat,  hogs)  or  industry  or  trade  (steel,  retail 
dry  goods)  or  service  or  profession  (medicine).  Or- 
ganizations built  about  a  commodity,  service,  or  func- 
tional interest  are  today  more  clearly  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  the  directive  institutions  of  the 
modern  world.  They  have  been  given  governmental 
recognition  in  many  States  of  tlie  world ;  in  the  United 
States  this  basis  of  formulation  policy  was  reflected 
in  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  Direct  provision  for 
formulating  Nation-wide  programs  for  certain  single 
factors,   indeed,   is   recognized    in   older    Government 


departments  such  as  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  any  given  area,  again, 
the  policy  fixed  for  a  single  commodity  on  a  Nation- 
wide scale  may  have  a  very  important — perhaps  deci- 
sive— influence.  A  wheat-producing  area  will  be  con- 
ditioned in  its  planning  by  the  wheat  situation 
nationally  and  internationally:  a  steel  town  by  the 
trends  in  the  location  of  the  industry  generally;  a 
port  development  not  only  by  conditions  in  its  own 
hinterland  but  by  developments  in  communications 
through  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  adoption  of 
a  national  policy  by  sucli  a  single  interest  might  cre- 
ate problems  of  maladjustment  locally  which  prelimi- 
nary analysis  in  cooperation  with  the  other  interests 
concerned  might  have  avoided  or  for  which  some 
compensatory   program   might   have   been    developed. 

To  different  types  of  political  areas  with  which  we 
are  familiar  and  whose  activity  to  be  successful  must 
be  harmonized,  we  must  add  the  commodity  or  func- 
tional areas  and  the  organized  interest  groups  related 
to  them.  While  their  policies  may  not  be  as  sharply 
delineated  and  the  nature  of  their  organization  may  be 
more  informal  than  those  of  the  political  units,  there 
is  nevertheless  an  increasing  tendency  within  govern- 
ments themselves  to  evolve  development  programs 
based  upon  these  single  factors.  The  danger  of  dis- 
tortions and  maladjustments  which  arise  wlien  the  im- 
pact of  such  programs  is  felt  by  other  interests  which 
have  not  been  consulted  is  reflected  in  many  contro- 
versies. Here  again  the  necessity  for  relating  the  va- 
rious interests  and  their  peculiar  contributions  to  a 
national  program  as  a  whole  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  each  locality  is  a  fundamental  one. 

For  example,  the  future  development  of  the  Lake 
States  cut-over  region  will  obviously  involve  far  more 
than  a  forest  policy  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 
It  involves  preservation  of  wildlife  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  future  recreational  use;  protection  of  head- 
waters of  streams  supplying  water  for  domestic  use, 
power,  and  recreation  for  more  thickly  settled  areas  to 
the  south;  it  requires  special  policies  of  public  finance 
that  will  encourage  permanent  selective  cutting  of  tim- 
ber as  against  the  mining  of  timber;  it  requires  a  co- 
ordination of  railroad  and  highway  transportation  fa- 
cilities best  adapted  to  land  uses  and  the  public  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  region ;  it  requires  special  coordina- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  public  services  that  need  to  be 
maintained  in  the  area  and  the  resources  available  for 
financing  them ;  and  it  requires  a  program  of  continuous 
research  and  investigation  in  order  that  policies  may  be 
kept  flexibly  in  touch  with  any  new  Imowledge  and  new 
trends  in  population  movements,  agriculture,  and 
markets.  Thus  both  in  the  formulation  of  a  program 
and  in  its  ultimate  application  to  the  last  detail,  several 
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types  of  regions,  many  departments  of  government,  and 
all  the  different  levels  of  governments  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  integrated  by  some  responsible  staff  of 
officials. 

4.  Natural  Resources  Entail 
Regional  Treatment 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  si)eak  briefly  of  the 
types  of  governmental  functions  related  to  national  de- 
velopment with  which  regional  considerations  are  of 
particular  importance  on  Federal  programs.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  at  the  beginning  of  such  an  inquiry  attention 
should  be  centered  chiefly  on  natural  resources  and  en- 
vironment. Problems  of  land  and  water  use,  for  ex- 
ample, are  so  obviously  related  to  spacial  and  surface 
factors  that  one  is  inclined  to  consider  the  regional  as- 
pects of  regional  development  largely  in  the  light  of 
problems  of  soil  erosion,  forestry,  land  use,  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  the  preservation  of  wildlife.  This 
assumption  is  apt  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  with  which  one 
is  at  the  outset  concerned  in  a  study  of  national  de- 
velopment, are  delegated  and  limited  under  the  con- 
stitutional system.  Much  of  its  operations  have  arisen 
through  its  ownership  of  land  and  its  power  to  control 
the  development  of  navigable  streams.  The  earlier 
work  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  National  Planning  Board,  would  seem  to 
strengthen  still  further  this  point  of  view  that  regional 
aspects  of  national  development  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
national  resources.  Thus  the  major  reports  on  land 
utilization  and  land  policy,  water  resources,  mineral 
policy,  and  the  Mississippi  Vallej'  all  relate  obviously 
to  these  fundamental  and  environmental  factors. 

But,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  has  pointed  out: 

We  should  guard  against  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  natural  resources  development,  attractive  as  they  are. 
The  economic  crisis  in  the  United  States  was  not  caused  by 
erosion,  serious  as  those  inroads  are  in  our  soil  assets;  nor  is 
unemployment  due  chiefly  to  laeli  of  adequate  flood  control, 
calamitous  as  the  consequences  of  floods  are  in  many  instances. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  proper  development  of  our 
drainage  basins  will  of  itself  solve  tlie  problems  of  the  per- 
plexed body  politic.  The  problems  centering  around  land  and 
water  cannot  he  solved  in  these  terms  alone,  but  require  for 
their  practical  and  successful  treatment  a  full  consideration 
of  the  broader  but  closely  related  aspects  of  agricvilture,  indus- 
try, labor,  transporation  and  communication,  healtli,  education, 
public  finance,  and  governmental  organization. 

Finally,  human  resources  and  human  values  are  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  land,  water,  and  minerals  on  which  men  are 
dependent.  The  application  of  engineering  and  technological 
Ivnowledge  to  the  reorganization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  to  be  conceived  as  a 
means  of  progressively  decreasing  tlie  burdens  imposed  upon 


labor,  raising  tlie  standard  of  living,  and  enhancing  the  well- 
being  of  the  masses  of  the  people.' 

This  wider  and  more  fundamental  conception  of 
national  development,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  brings  the 
natural  resources  factors  into  a  relationship  with  the 
other  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  such  as  those 
relating  to  finance,  credit,  and  interstate  commerce. 
Thus  the  spending  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
either  through  a  system  of  grants  in  aid,  or  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  resources  or  actual  expenditure  upon 
Federal  public  works  will  have  a  bearing  and  a  decisive 
influence  u])on  the  developmental  policy  for  a  given 
area.  A  tarilF  policy  may  similarly  affect,  as  we  know 
from  American  history,  the  development  of  one  region. 
The  extension  of  credit  to  home  owners  or  to  munici- 
palities or  public  corporations  for  housing  jmrposes 
presupposes  certain  views  as  to  future  population 
trends  not  only  in  the  particular  city  but  to  general 
regional  developments  as  related  to  that  city.  Thus 
such  powers  which  would  seem  on  the  surface  to  have 
but  little  regional  significance,  on  closer  examination 
may  in  their  exercise  bo  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  struggle  of  different  cities  and  regions  throughout 
American  history  for  transportation  facilities  whether 
by  water  or  rail  and  implemented  not  only  through 
Federal  credit  and  public  works  but  also  favorable  rate 
adjustments,  is  a  tangible  illustration  of  the  funda- 
mental sectionalism  or  regionalism  which  F.  J.  Turner 
has  analyzed  so  acutely.  Broadly  speaking.  Federal 
programs  and  policies  tend  to  provide  a  general  frame- 
work within  which  the  policies  of  States  and  local 
governments  are  developed,  and  conversely  the  policies 
of  the  States  and  local  governmenls  arc  the  necessary 
complement  to  Federal  policies.  Thus  we  may  say  that 
the  natural  resources  or  physical  environmental  prob- 
lems are  directly  related  to  regions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  virtue  of  its  powers  through  ownership  or 
regidation  relating  to  these  resources  has  an  obvious 
rcsponsil)ility  because  these  factoi-s  determine  in  the 
long  run  the  location  of  human  settlement,  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  financial  concentration,  of  lines 
of  communication,  and  therefore  problems  peculiar  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  centers.  While  the  develop- 
ment of  cities  may  be  peculiarly  a  problem  within  the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  the  larger  strategy 
of  the  development  of  natural  resources  in  which  both 
the  National  and  State  Governments  share  has  a  funda- 
mental relation  to  them. 

This  flexible  and  evolving  approach  to  policies  of 
national  development  is  reflected  in  the  recent  organiza- 
tion by  the  National  Resources  Committee  not  only  of 


"  C.  E.  Merriam,  Planning  Agencies  In  America,  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Review,  April  1935,  p.  201. 
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its  sections  on  land,  water,  and  minerals,  but  also  in  its 
technical  committees  on  industrial  development  and 
transportation  and  in  its  approach  to  the  problems  of 
urbanism  and  regionalism.  It  is  perhaps  even  more 
strikingly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  has 
turned  to  such  agencies  as  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  establishment  of 
consultative  committees.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
technical  conmiittees  on  land,  water,  minerals,  power, 
industries,  and  transportation  there  is  evidence  of  the 
deliberate  effort  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  with  ma- 
jor program  and  policy  responsibilities  in  these  repre- 
sentative fields.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  President — those  contained  in  part 
VII — of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  December  1,  1934, 
the  conception  of  the  necessary  staff  work  of  coordina- 
tion is  set  forth. 

1.  That  an  advisory  National  Planning  Board  be  set  up  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  tlie  President  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  to  serve  as  a  general  staff  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

2.  That  the  functions  of  the  Board  should  be  advisory  and 
not  executive  and  should  include — 

(a)  Coordination  of  planning  policies  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

(6)  Coordination  of  planning  policies  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  jurisdictions. 

(c)  Stimulation  and  assistance  to  the  planning  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  in  regions.  States,  and 
localities. 

(d)  Fundamental  research  directed  toward  the  development 
of  basic  national  policies  and  programs. 

3.  That  tile  stuff  of  the  Board  under  a  director  be  organized 
as  a  secretariat  responsible  for  keeping  in  touch  with  planning 
agencies  in  departments  and  bureaus  and  serving  as  a  Uaisoa 
or  agency  with  coordinating  committees  and  special  committees 
concerned  with  various  aspects  of  national  planning. 

4.  That  continuing  advisory  committees,  including  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  primurily  concerned,  be  set  up  deal- 
ing with  long-time  public  works  planning,  land  use,  water 
resources,  mineral  policy,  and  mapping.* 

5.  Decentralization  of  Powers 
and  Responsibilities 

Due  to  the  World  War,  the  problems  of  post-war 
readjustment  and  the  world-wide  depression  there  has 
developed  in  all  national  governments  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  governmental  ftuictions  and  a  concentration  of 
governmental  authorit}-.  During  the  war,  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  man  power  and  production  with  the 
withdrawal  of  millions  from  ordinary  employments  to 
the  armed  forces  made  a  careful  husbanding  of  mate- 
rial and  human  resources  essential.  In  the  post-war 
turmoil,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  political  move- 
ments have  consolidated  their  rule  in  attempting  to 
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deal  with  the  conditions  which  called  these  movements 
into  existence.  But  over  a  much  greater  period  of  time, 
the  increasing  ease,  speed  and  cheapness  of  communi- 
cation in  the  widest  use  of  the  term  have  caused  a 
relative  shrinkage  in  the  earth's  surface  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  travel,  to  communicate,  to 
transport  power  or  goods.  There  is  in  consequence  a 
massing  of  decisions  to  be  taken  at  the  center  of  the 
modern  state  unparalleled  in  history.  Each  of  these 
decisions  is  registered  more  swiftly  throughout  the 
institutions  and  local  communities  of  the  Nation. 

a.  A  Federal  System  Dependent  upon  Cooperation 

In  the  United  States  this  tendency  to  emphasize  a 
Nation-wide  attack  upon  problems  arising  out  of  a 
large-scale  interdependent  economic  system  has  been 
balanced  by  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional structure  and  the  lines  of  political  leadership 
with  which  it  is  interwoven.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
relieve  through  the  States  the  pressure  and  concentra- 
tion upon  the  political  and  administrative  authorities 
in  the  National  Government.  It  is  possible  to  develop 
a  wider  recruiting  of  civic  leadership  and  a  broader 
base  of  operations.  But  such  results  are  obtainable 
ordy  if  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  effort  made 
by  both  the  National  and  the  State  Governments  to 
work  in  cooperation  in  this  attack  upon  problems 
whose  solution  requires  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
powers  distributed  among  them.  From  this  arises  the 
problem  of  and  the  basic  argument  for  a  careful  prepa- 
ration of  national  programs  of  development  through 
preliminary  field  explorations  of  the  way  in  which 
policies  affecting  a  given  area  may  be  unified,  priori- 
ties established  whereby  both  State  and  National 
departments  proceed  in  their  daily  operations,  and  ade- 
quate and  economical  means  of  operation  and  financing 
be  devised.  From  this  point  of  view  the  establishment 
of  such  a  procedure  for  preparing  national  develop- 
mental policies  relegates  the  controversy  over  "State 
rights  "  to  the  background.  The  National  Government 
in  this  way  facilitates  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  supplements  them  by  insuring  their  effec- 
tiveness so  far  as  the  national  policy  is  concerned. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  other  way  for  solving  most  of  our 
problems  of  govermnent,  since  the  powers  of  both  lev- 
els of  govermnent  are  required  in  most  matters.  That 
such  a  conception  of  planning  procedure  is  not  fanciful 
is  evident  from  the  cooperative  action  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  States  in  the  planning  procedure 
outlined  by  the  National  Resources  Board  and  now 
followed  by  the  National  Resources  Committee.  Far 
from  suppressing  State  initiative,  the  work  of  State 
planning  has  been  stimulated,  as  the  State  reports  tes- 
tify. 'Similarly,  the  new  social  security  program  envis- 
ages a  stimidtion  of  State  action  in  collaboration  with 
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Federal  action,  and  a  similar  relationship  is  illustrated 
for  most  national  departments  in  their  establislunent 
of  district  offices  through  which  cooperation  with  the 
States  may  be  facilitated. 

b.  Interstate  Problem  Areas 

But  there  are,  as  revealed  in  part  II  of  this  report, 
many  evidences  also  of  the  existence  of  problems 
attaching  to  areas  which  are  neither  national  nor  co- 
terminous with  a  State.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems require  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  both,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  already  been  made  in  our  historj' — 
through  tlie  use  of  informal  planning  organizations  in 
metropolitan  areas,  through  the  use  of  the  interstate 
compact  and  cooperation  and  otherwise — are  briefly 
reviewed  in  part  III.  In  part  IV  there  is  an  analysis 
of  the  geographic  factors  which  underlie  many  of  these 
inevitable  discrepancies  between  political  boundaries 
and  the  areal  extent  of  the  problems  which  require 
governmental  consideration,  and  an  effort  is  made, 
through  a  study  of  the  major  problems  involved  in  pro- 
grams of  development,  to  discover  any  composite 
grouping  of  these  factors  by  area.  In  the  concluding 
chapter,  the  reconciliation  through  administrative  or- 
ganization and  procedure  in  planning,  of  the  discrep- 
ancies between  political  boundaries  and  the  extent  of 
the  areas  involved  is  suggested.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  perfect  solution  is  possible.  Thus,  if  one 
were  given  absolute  power  to  redraw  the  State  bound- 
ary lines  in  the  United  States,  or  the  boundary  lines  of 
European  states,  there  would  remain  under  the  most 
ideal  conditions  unresolved  conflicts  between  extent  of 
natural  resources  and  problem  areas,  cultural  interests, 
and  political  jurisdiction.  Nor  is  the  problem  solved 
merely  by  destroying  all  Federal  systems;  the  over- 
concentration  of  decisions  at  the  center  invariably  leads 
either  to  some  new  effoi't  to  decentralize  by  law  or  ad- 
ministrative order,  or  the  resentment  on  the  part  of 
localities  toward  certain  national  policies  proves 
disruptive. 

6.  The  Role  of  Regionalism 

These  facts  are  familiar  to  Americans.  Throughout 
our  history  the  role  of  the  States  in  the  Federal  system, 
and  the  interplay  of  forces  between  them  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  have  been  fundamental  factors. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  States,  but  of  groups  of 
States.  From  this  fact  has  arisen  a  recognition  of 
"sectionalism",  whose  importance  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  historian  F.  J.  Turner.  There  have 
sometimes  been  efforts  to  suppress  sectionalism  by  ig- 
noring it;  it  has  been  viewed  as  a  policy  of  selfishness 
and  intransigence.     Recently,  however,  it  has  been  rec- 


ognized as  a  factor  of  value  and  importance  in  tlie  en- 
couragement of  a  more  varied  and  a  richer  life  for  the 
Nation,  whereby  the  iDeculiar  characteristics,  resources, 
and  contributions  of  the  major  sections  of  the  country, 
and  within  each  of  its  constituent  parts,  could  be  pro- 
tected from  invasion  and  suppression  by  ill-considered 
and  hasty  national  policies.  The  very  stimulation  of 
the  self -consciousness  of  the  section  may  recruit  a  wider 
leadership  for  civic  affairs,  and  a  richer  culture.  Thus 
within  the  past  two  decades  a  regional  approach  to 
American  life  and  its  problems  and  opportunities  can 
be  found  in  the  social  studies,  geography,  literature, 
the  drama,  painting,  architecture,  history,  and  civic 
education.  Controversies  arise  as  to  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  place  of  a  region  within  the  Nation  and 
of  the  policies  which  it  should  follow.  With  the  reduc- 
tion in  immigration,  the  closing  of  the  great  westward 
movement  into  unsettled  countrj',  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  historical  societies,  the  growth  of  regional 
expression  in  literature  and  the  arts,  it  is  possible  that 
the  increasing  ease  of  communication  and  economic  in- 
terdependence of  the  Nation  will  be  accomjianied  by  a 
regional  consciousness  arising  from  more  settled  and 
self-conscious  local  communities.  Nor  should  we  ignore 
the  possibility  that  this  very  economic  interdependence 
may  rest  upon  a  more  carefully  conceived  analysis  of 
local  needs  and  possibilities  achieved  through  city, 
rural,  and  State  planning.  Such  a  development  will 
increase,  rather  than  suppress,  local  civic  consciousness. 
City  planners  assert  that  the  processes  whereby  local 
zoning  ordinances  are  created  invariably  lead  many 
citizens,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  their  local  communities 
as  a  whole  when  they  come  to  consider  the  relationship 
of  their  own  house,  factory,  or  store  to  the  zoning  plan 
and  the  relation  of  the  zoning  plan  to  the  functions, 
needs,  and  opportunities  of  the  city.  Similarly  the 
analysis  of  the  role  of  the  local  communitj'  within  the 
State  from  which  it  receives  its  legal  authority,  and 
of  the  natural  resources  or  other  area  from  which  it 
derives  its  raw  materials  and  in  which  it  finds  its  mar- 
kets and  its  recreational  areas  will  inevitably  have  a 
similar  civic  educative  effect. 

To  say  this  is  but  to  point  the  way  to  ultimate  issues, 
and  not  to  answer  them.  What,  for  example,  are  the 
exact  boundaries  of  these  regions  of  which  historians, 
artists,  novelists  speak?  Will  they  eventually  absorb 
both  from  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
political  functions  that  will  lead  to,  as  one  writer 
terms  it,  a  "  United  Regions  of  America  "  ?  Should 
such  regions  seek  specialization  based  upon  their  pecu- 
liarities of  resources  and  form  an  organic  whole  as  a 
nation,  or  should  they  seek  autonomous  self-contain- 
ment?    These   questions   poinit  to  very   fundamental 
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issues  affecting  the  way  of  life  and  the  ultimate  ideals 
of  the  American  people.  It  will  appear  cowardly  and 
evasive  to  many  not  to  attempt  an  innnediate  answer. 

There  is,  however,  a  case  for  proposing  to  clear  a  way 
for  relating  such  fundamental  questions,  at  present' 
explored  hy  only  a  few  people,  to  tiie  ordinary  every 
day  problems  that  press  upon  us  all.  It  is  good  tliat 
they  should  be  raised,  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing 
to  see  those  engaged  in  formulating  tlie  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment on  all  levels — National.  State,  and  local — 
reexamine  their  problems  and  policies  in  the  light  of 
such  long-range  considerati(Uis.  The  process  of  plan- 
ning, from  this  point  of  view,  is  not  only  important 
for  immediate  purj^oses  of  Government  policy  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but  is  an  aspect  of  civic  education. 
Whatever  facilitates  such  a  self-analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  citizen  of  the  resources  about  him,  of  the  kind 
of  life  he  wishes  to  create  from  them,  of  the  loyalties 
which  he  serves,  will  enhance,  in  the  long  run.  the 
quality  of  his  citizenship  and  of  his  Government.  We 
cannot  predict  what  answers  he  may  be  giving  to  these 
questions  a  century  hence;  we  can,  and  should,  make 
clear  to  him  that  they  must  be  faced  if  he  is  to  realize 
the  best  of  the  opportunities  that  America  possesses. 

We  return  to  the  fact,  in  conclusion,  that  these  possi- 
bilities turn  upon  the  inclusion  of  these  considerations 
in  the  pi'eparation  of  the  policies  to  be  followed  by  the 
National  Government.  It  might  too  easily  fall  into  the 
role  of  an  elephant  whose  misguided  maternal  instinct 
leads  it  to  sit  on  eggs  wdth  the  fond  hope  of  hatching 
chickens.  By  attempting  too  much,  even  with  the  best 
of  int«ntions,  it  may  destroy.     On  the  other  hand,  by 


careful  preparation  and  cooperation,  it  may  encourage 
the  local  communities,  the  States,  and  groups  of  States 
to  realize  tiie  programs  wliich  they  desire  to  acliieve. 
The  only  answer  to  Federal  problems  is  not  necessarily 
in  terms  of  jealousy  and  conflict.  Each  part  is  incom- 
plete without  the  other. 

7.  Responsibility  of  the 
Chief  Executive 

The  ultimate  lesponsibility  for  outlining  the  coordi- 
nated policy  of  the  national  departments  is  placed,  by 
our  constitutional  system,  upon  the  President.  The 
most  comprehensive  presentation  of  that  policy  at  any 
one  time,  or  in  any  one  document,  is  the  annual  budget. 
Yet  the  figures  in  the  budget  must  be  based  upon  the 
more  dynamic  factors  of  the  program  which  call  for  the 
appropriations  requested.  In  preparing  that  program, 
the  problem  confronting  the  President  is  more  difficult 
even  than  that  of  preparing  a  budget.  He  must  not 
only  see  that  the  policies  of  the  national  departments 
are  harmonious  and  not  contradictory;  he  must  not  only 
see  that  account  is  taken  of  trends  and  tendencies  in  the 
major  lines  of  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services ;  but  he  must  also  have  some  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  the  use  of  national  departmental  policies  and 
powers  is  coordinated  with  those  of  the  States.  The 
facilitation  of  this  preparation  of  the  dynamic,  continu- 
ing program  of  development  and  the  indication  of 
priorities  in  its  execution,  including  its  adequate  opera- 
tion and  financing,  is  the  task  of  his  planning  aids.  In 
this  report  the  regional  aspects  of  this  procedure  are 
analvzed. 
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CHAPTER    I 


THE    CONFLICT    OF    POLITICAL    BOUNDARIES 
WITH    NATURAL    AREAS 


In  the  report  of  the  National  Eesources  Board  (now 
National  Eesources  Committee)  dated  December  1, 
1934,  the  regional  aspect  of  the  subjects  discussed  is 
concrete  evidence  of  the  fact  that  political  boundaries 
and  jurisdictions  do  not  fit  nicely  the  areal  extent  of 
many  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  national  de- 
velopment. Thus,  for  example,  the  recommendations 
concerning  the  development  of  land  policies  (p.  25) 
include  the  statements  that — 

It  is  highly  important  to  provide  at  once,  if  practicable,  for 
adequate  coordination  of  Federal  and  State  land  policies, 
programming,  and  procedure. 

To  secure  Federal  coordination  of  laud  administration  it  is 
recommended  that  the  major  division  of  responsibility  between 
administrative  agencies  be  by  areas  rather  than  by  functions, 
i.  e.,  centralized  responsibility  for  all  the  various  functional 
asi)ects  of  land  administration  should  rest  with  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  major  form  of  land  use  within  the  area. 

There  is  especial  need  for  coordinating  the  land  acquisition 
programs  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  order  that  the 
pattern  of  public  ownership  and  control  may  be  made  symmetri- 
cal and  specific  areas  of  land  be  put  to  uses  and  types  of  ovpner- 
ship  most  consistent  with  the  general  welfare.     *     »     * 

In  the  final  analysis,  land-use  planning  is  of  local  as  well 
as  general  concern  because  it  must  be  locally  applied,  and 
the  States  should  participate  fully  in  land-planning  pro- 
grams.    *     »     » 

Again,  in  the  discussion  of  water-resources  planning, 
there  are  listed  (p.  28)  the  major  river  basins  which  are 
suggested  for  analysis  in  the  light  of  development  proj- 
ects based  upon  a  variety  of  requirements  such  as  flood 
control,  preservation  of  water  supplies,  prevention  of 
stream  pollution,  navigation,  and  power  development. 
Here  again  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  areal  di- 
vision based  upon  the  functions  and  projects  which 
must  be  considered  comprehensively  in  order  to  find 
solutions  to  problems. 

The  section  on  mineral  policies  includes  a  similar 
recognition  (p.  36)  of  the  need  for  relating  the  areal 
extent  of  the  problem  with  the  legal  powers  divided 
among  the  States  and  the  National  Government,  and  it 
is  recommended  specifically  that  interstate  compacts 
"  should  be  encouraged  ",  although  it  is  recognized  that 
in  addition  they  "  are  likely  to  call  for  complementary 
action  by  the  Federal  Government."  Particular  refer- 
ence is  made  at  the  same  point  in  the  discussion  to  the 
use  of  the  then-existent  N.  R.  A.  codes  for  making 
possible  policies  within  the  various  industries  related 
to  minins:. 


A  special  section  on  jurisdiction  for  public  works 
(p.  62)  gives  in  brief,  but  very  clear  form,  the  case 
for  coordination  of  the  different  levels  of  government 
from  the  local  to  the  national,  and  suggests  the  pos- 
sibilities of  uniting  the  duties  of  several  jurisdictional 
levels  in  the  same  official,  as  is  now  done  with  the  county 
agents,  and  of  establishing  "  regional  councils,  agencies 
and  authorities."  It  is  suggested  that  "  Far  from  in- 
juring local  or  central  government,  such  readjustments 
would  in  reality  strengthen  them,  by  allocating  func- 
tions and  powers  to  appropriate  agencies  and  units. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  smaller  units  of  government  to 
starve  or  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  many  cases, 
it  is  possible  to  revive  and  restore  them  by  setting  them 
up  in  a  vital  relationship  in  which  they  may  function 
practically  instead  of  theoretically." 

In  the  present  part  of  the  report  evidence  is  col- 
lected which  illustrates  the  problem  revealed  in  the 
studies  already  made  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  referred  to  above.  Those  studies  centered 
not  upon  political  jurisdiction,  but  upon  major  plan- 
ning problems — land,  water,  minerals,  public  works. 
We  are  here  selecting,  however,  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  States,  local  governments,  and  the 
National  Government  have  in  the  exercise  of  their  al- 
lotted powers  revealed  that  any  one  of  them  alone  can- 
not deal  in  a  satisfactorily  comprehensive  way  with 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  it.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  areal  extent  of  that  problem,  and  the  func- 
tions of  government  necessary  for  its  solution,  beyond 
their  borders  or  their  constitutional  grant  of  authority. 
In  part  III,  examples  of  the  devices  which  have  been 
employed  by  them  in  meeting  this  situation  are  given. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  any  sharp  line  of  separation 
between  the  contents  of  the  two  parts. 

This  comment,  perhaps,  should  be  made  in  advance. 
The  fact  that  in  the  present  discussion  the  emphasis  is 
necessarily  placed  upon  inadequacies  of  power,  and  ju- 
risdiction should  not  lead  to  a  distorted  view  that  the 
agencj'  discussed  therefore  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
The  fact  that  a  State,  for  example,  finds  itself  severely 
hampered  in  its  planning  because  of  the  fact  that  its 
water  resources  are  affected  by  a  stream  which  is  sub- 
ject to  some  control  in  adjacent  States  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  or  finds  its  problems  greatly  com- 
plicated because  of  the  divergent  character  of  different 
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parts  of  its  area  and  their  consequent  close  relationship 
to  portions  of  other  States,  only  increases  the  impor- 
tance of  deliberate  and  conscious  self -survey  of  tlie 
possibilities  of  coordinating  its  own  policies  and  pow- 
ers with  those  of  the  other  governments  affected.  We 
may  reemphasize  most  strongly  the  comment  quoted 
above  from  the  report  of  the  Xational  Resources  Board 
that  such  a  policy  would  strengthen  and  not  weaken 
all  the  governments  concerned  by  making  them  serve 
a  vital  purpose  more  adequately.  They  should,  in 
short,  seek  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement,  each 
other. 

The  limitations  placed  upon  the  States  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  interpretations  of  them  in  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (notably  under  the  fourteenth  amendment)  and 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  own  governments  and 
municipalities  by  their  State  constitutions  are  only  a 
part  of  their  restrictions  in  their  development  pro- 
grams. The  analysis  of  the  State  planning  reports 
prepared  during  the  past  2  years  reveals  other  re- 
strictions created  by  nature,  in  that  the  areal  extent 


of  single  factors  may  prevent  them  from  exercising 
an}'  effective  control  over  that  portion  of  the  problem 
actually  within  their  political  and  constitutional  juris- 
diction. Again,  they  may  be  prevented  from  action  by 
the  fear  that  differential  disadvantages,  such  as  in- 
creased costs  of  production  in  comparison  to  other 
States,  will  result.  UnofHcial  efforts  have  in  some 
areas  been  made  to  coordinate  planning  of  develop- 
ment programs  among  several  communities  .separated 
by  State  boundaries  j'et  comprising  a  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. Parallel  to  such  efforts  is  the  rise  of  a  formal 
movement  for  facilitating  State  cooperation  based 
upon  the  principle  that  such  cooperation  may  enable 
the  individual  State  to  realize  its  potential  position  in 
the  nati<mal  system  more  successfully  and  effectively. 
Finally,  within  the  departments  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment there  is  a  great  body  of  experience  revealing 
the  need  for  closer  contact  in  the  field  with  the  variety 
of  factors  which  should  condition  flexibly  the  planning 
and  execution  of  policies  by  national  agencies  and  illus- 
trative of  the  attempts  to  meet  this  need  through  some 
system  of  districting. 


CHAPTER    II.    REGIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    FOR    PLANNING 

ON    AN   INTERSTATE    BASIS 


There  have  taken  form  in  recent  years  three  principal 
types  of  organization  for  interstate  regional  planning : 
first,  the  metropolitan  regional  planning  agency;  sec- 
ond, the  group-of-States  regional  planning  organiza- 
tion ;  third,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  All  three 
types  constitute  evidence  of  the  problems  considered  in 
this  report.  These  regional  organizations  for  planning 
were  created  in  situations  where  the  formulation  of 
integrated  policies  and  programs  for  development  re- 
quire treatment  of  areas  which  transcend  the  bound- 
aries of  a  single  State. 

1.  Large-scale  Planning  Projects 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced group-of-States  regional  planning  enterprises, 
those  in  New  England  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
represent  more  than  evidence  of  the  regional  factor  in 
national  development  planning;  they  also  constitute 
significant  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  large 
scale.  Accordingly,  they  are  discussed  more  fully  in 
part  III  of  this  report,  along  with  other  outstanding 
attempted  solutions. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  another  large  inter- 
state regional  survey  project  is  under  way.  While  not 
yet  (July  1935)  crystallized  into  a  definite  organiza- 
tion for  planning,  this  project  also  evidences  definite 
recognition  of  the  need  for  development  planning  on  an 
interstate  basis.  Built  on  the  initiative  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, the  universities,  and  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, a  regional  survey  of  a  huge  area  has  been  under- 
taken. The  area  includes  all  of  Colorado,  and  parts 
of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Like  the  metropoli- 
tan planning  enterprises,  this  survey  project  emphasizes 
the  commercial  dependence  of  the  territory  upon  a 
single  metropolitan  center,  in  this  case  Denver.  The 
Roclcy  Mountain  survey  has  assembled  valuable  re- 
search studies,  and  it  has  instituted  some  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies.  Committees  have  been  organ- 
ized and  a  research  staff  has  been  supported  through 
the  aid  of  individuals,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  relief  administrations.  While  the 
project  has  scarcely  reached  the  stage  of  regional  plan- 
ning, it  does  manifest  the  dominating  realization  that 
the  problems  of  the  territory  have  to  be  attacked  on  a 
wide  interstate  basis.     Further,  it  is  one  illustration  of 


the  wa}'  in  which  those  who  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
development  problems  of  a  great  region  seem  naturally 
to  select  a  metropolitan  trade  and  cultural  center  as  the 
focal  point  and  center  of  planning  for  the  region. 

2.  Planning  for  Interstate  Metropolitan  Regions 

Within  the  United  States,  sis  interstate  metropolitan 
regional  planning  organizations  are  now  in  operation, 
centering  in  Washington,  D.  C,  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  There 
is  much  in  conmion  among  these  j^lanning  enterprises; 
their  origin,  purposes,  and  work  are,  for  this  investiga- 
tion quite  similar,  although  some  of  them  are  further 
advanced  than  others. 

In  each  of  these  six  projects  the  initiation  of  regional 
planning  was  due  to  an  increasing  need  for  coordina- 
tion among  the  many  governmental  units  having  juris- 
diction within  the  region.  In  each  case,  the  distinctly 
regional  problems,  and  hence  the  regional  area,  were 
found  to  overlap  State  boundaries.  The  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  regions  lie  in  3  States,  the 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  regions  in  2  States,  while 
the  Washington  region  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  As 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map  (see  fig.  2),  these 
metropolitan  regions  include  areas  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  the  central  cities  themselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  much  smaller  than  the  territory  which  may 
be  considered  "  tributary  "  to  these  cities.  Generally 
speaking,  the  regions  include  only  the  metropolitan 
urban  and  suburban  areas. 

The  Washington  regional  planning  work,  conducted 
by  the  official  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  possesses  planning  authority  granted  by 
Federal  statutes. 

None  of  the  other  five  has  legal  status  by  virtue  of 
State  or  municipal  legislation,  but  each  has  representa- 
tion of  official  agencies  in  the  planning  organization. 
The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  projects  have  derived 
their  financial  support  entirely  from  unofficial  sources ; 
the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  projects  are 
supported  by  both  unofficial  and  county  appropriations. 
All  five  are  set  up  unofficially  as  planning  enterprises. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  position  to  give 
relatively  detached,  unpolitical  consideration  to  the 
regional   develoi^ment   problems;   they   are   relatively 
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uninfluenced  by  special  political  and  private  interests. 
Conversely,  all  five  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  set 
apart  from  the  directly  responsible  governmental 
administration,  so  that  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions may  be,  and  in  some  instances  have  been,  too  eas- 
ily ignored  by  official  bodies.  If  there  had  been  effec- 
tive official  metropolitan.  State,  and  Federal  machinery 
for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  the  preparation 
of  integrated  plans  for  these  five  metropolitan  regions, 
it  is  possible  that  the  unofficial  agencies  would  not  have 
been  found  necessary.  Meanwhile,  these  planning  en- 
terprises have  proven  themselves  useful  and  they  will 
probably  not  be  replaced  until  such  time  as  their  func- 
tions can  be  absorbed  by  agencies  acting  as  arms  of 
metropolitan  governmental  units,  created  by  legislative 
act  in  the  States  where  the  regions  are  situated  and 
empowered  to  collaborate  in  producing  regional  plans. 

Each  of  these  organizations  has  undertaken  to  coor- 
dinate tlie  otherwise  more  or  less  piecemeal  programs 
of  the  several  adjacent  and  overlapping  governmental 
units,  in  such  fields  of  development  as  harbor  work, 
highways  and  bridges,  parks  and  parkways,  and  zon- 
ing and  the  control  of  land  subdivision.  All  five  have 
proceeded  from  the  stage  of  regional  surveys  and  re- 
gional coordination  to  the  stage  of  creative  planning, 
devising,  and  initiating  plans  and  programs  which 
would  probably  not  have  emerged  except  through  a 
regional  planning  agency.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  operations, 
which  are  somewhat  more  mature  than  the  others  in 
this  respect. 

The  programs  and  plans  devised  by  these  five  un- 
official regional  planning  agencies  are  to  some  extent 
predicated  upon  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Federal  harbor  and  waterway  pro- 
grams underlie  the  regional  plans  for  railways  and 
highways.  Conversely,  the  regional  plans  tend  to  in- 
fluence and  cause  adjustments  to  be  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral programs.  In  any  event,  the  regional  planning 
offices  are  valuable  sources  of  information  for  Federal 
agencies  and  they  help  to  reconcile  and  integrate  the 
Federal  and  State  programs  with  the  local  plans. 
Furthermore,  the  records  show  that  many  projects 
originated  or  crystallized  by  the  regional  planning 
agencies  came  to  be  carried  out  by  governmental  bodies. 

The  National  Capital  Park  and  Plamiing  Commis- 
sion is  unique  among  the  metropolitan  planning  or- 
ganizations. It  was  created  and  it  operates  under 
statutory  authority  granted  by  Congress  in  an  act 
passed  in  1924  and  amended  in  1926.  Its  work  focuses 
in  Washington,  the  center  of  our  National  Government 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  our  large  cities.  In  some  fields 
of  planned  development,  the  effectiveness  of  its  work 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  others.     Like  the  Commis- 


sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  constitute 
the  core  of  the  local  government  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, the  Planning  Commission  is  a  Federal  agency. 
It  is  composed  of  several  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 1  Senator,  1  Congressman,  and  4  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  The  Commission's 
ordinary  operating  expenses  are  provided  by  Con- 
gress as  a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation. Special  funds  for  acquiring  park  lands  were 
provided  by  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of  1930.  The 
planning  function  of  the  Commission  is  very  broad, 
touching  upon  all  elements  of  physical  development. 
For  studies  and  the  preparation  of  development  plans 
the  region  is  described  in  the  1926  act  as  "the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs  in  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia."  At  the  present  time  the  region  so 
described  is  considered  to  comjjrise  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  two  adjacent  counties  each  in  Virginia 
and  in  Maryland,  including  the  municipalities  lying 
within  those  counties.  But  the  "  region  "  is  flexible 
and  may  be  extended  or  contracted,  as  circumstances 
require. 

The  Conxmission's  planning  work  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  effective  because  it  is  done  by  an  estab- 
lished arm  of  the  Govermnent  and  done  for  the  use 
of  that  Government.  In  the  matter  of  highway  loca- 
tion the  Commission  is  given  the  responsibility  of 
making  decisions  which  are  binding  upon  the  other 
agencies  of  the  District  government. 

Outside  the  District,  but  within  the  region,  three 
unusual  devices  are  utilized  for  making  the  planning 
work  effective. 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  1926  act, 
the  Commission  collaborates  "  with  such  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  may 
be  designated  by  such  States  for  this  purpose."  The 
regional  plans  are  developed  in  ISIaryland  by  col- 
laboration with  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  to  exercise  this  function.  In 
Virginia  the  counties  and  cities  collaborate,  pending 
the  creation  of  an  agency  specially  designated  for  the 
work.  Through  this  cooperation  of  several  levels  of 
government,  coordinate  planning  is  done.  Here  is  a 
clue  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of  large 
scale  regional  planning. 

Second,  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  is  empowered  by  the  1926  act  to  purchase 
or  condemn  lands  for  parks,  parkways,  and  play- 
grounds in  this  region,  and  the  1930  act  provided  funds 
for  that  purpose.  However,  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  function  again  is  exercised  through 
collaboration  with  the  designated  agencies  of  tlie  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    The  whole  program  was 
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developed  jointly — in  planning,  in  selecting  purchase 
areas,  and  in  determining  the  allocation  of  costs  as 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the  District,  and 
the  States.  All  of  this  preceded  the  preparation  and 
passage  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  and  the  execution 
of  the  agreed-upon  schemes.  Before  legislative  au- 
thorizations are  made,  planning  is  carried  to  a  con- 
clusive point  in  this  metropolitan  region  through  the 
coordinate  work  of  agencies  representing  several  dif- 
ferent governments.  Here  again  is  important  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  questions  reviewed  in  the  present 
report. 

Third,  the  Commission  has  organized  a  series  of 
functional  committees,  on  recreation,  drainage,  and 
sanitation,  etc.  In  form  the  committees  are  not  unlike 
the  arrangements  made  by  other  metropolitan  regional 
planning  agencies.  But  in  this  case  the  committees 
represent  an  official  arm  of  government,  and  by  virtue 
of  this  fact,  and  because  the  Commission  had  prepared 
comprehensive  plans,  the  committees  have  been  able  to 
materially  assist  the  neighboring  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  selecting  development  projects,  in  securing 
funds  for  them  (e.  g.  through  the  P.  W.  A.),  and  in 
fitting  them  into  a  general  development  program.  As 
with  the  other  two  points  mentioned  above,  this  pro- 
cedure illustrates  for  a  metropolitan  region  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  collaborative  advance  planning  for 
large-scale  regions. 

These  metropolitan  regional  planning  enterprises 
indicate  the  existence  of  interstate  development  prob- 
lems and  the  recognition  of  such  problems.    They  also 


reveal  a  certain  strong  community  of  interest  and  ob- 
jective tliroughout  the  interstate  metropolitan  regions. 
And  they  are  of  service  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  for  broad 
Federal  and  State  development  planning,  the  metro- 
politan region  is  too  small  and  too  specialized  an  area. 
To  be  sure,  it  possesses  a  degree  of  organic  unity,  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with  as  an  urban  planning  unit. 
Accordingly  it  must  be  recognized  in  State  and 
National  planning. 

But  tlie  region  for  national  planning  should  represent 
organic  relationship  as  well  as  organic  unity  in  such 
fields  of  development  as  transport,  land  use,  recreation, 
power,  use  of  water,  i-edevelopmcnt  of  forests,  conser- 
vation of  mineral  resources,  etc.  The  metropolitan  re- 
gions are  in  a  real  sense  the  nuclei  of  such  larger  regions 
extending  over  vast  areas.  These  larger  regions  may 
encompass  the  organic  relationship  between  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  from  our  natural  resources, 
the  production  of  goods  from  those  materials,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods,  in  fact  the  whole  economic  and 
cultural  structure  within  which  we  live  and  which  we 
are  constantly  reshaping.  In  any  investigation  of  the 
processes  by  which  our  society  operates,  and  in  any  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  those  processes,  the  large  inter- 
state region,  with  its  core  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
emerges  as  one  important  type  of  region  for  planning 
purposes.  And  the  metropolitan  city  may,  in  some  cases, 
constitute  the  natural  center  of  planning  for  the  larger 
region. 


CHAPTER   III.      STATE    PLANNING    EXPERIENCE 


The  problem  of  regionalism  would  seem  to  emerge 
quite  sharply  from  the  experience  of  State  planning 
boards.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
benefits  of  State  planning  have  been  very  great  not 
only  to  the  State  governments  themselves  but  to  their 
citizens  individually.  It  has  enabled  the  citizen  to 
visualize  his  State  as  a  whole.  For  the  first  time,  it  has 
made  him  see  his  farm  or  business  enterprise  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  State  economy. 

The  ensuing  discussion,  however,  is  made  witliout 
reference  to  the  positive  values  and  benefits  of  State 
planning.  Rather,  it  concerns  itself  with  those  indi- 
cations of  the  inadequacy  of  planning  on  a  State  basis 
only,  and  with  problems  which  are  so  essentially  inter- 
state in  character  as  to  demand  regional  treatment. 
These  are  here  presented,  not  in  the  spirit  of  adverse 
criticism,  but  as  one  more  evidence  of  the  need  for 
dealing  directly  with  regional  factors  in  any  planned 
program.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
lessons  learned  on  the  State  planning  boards  are  today 
what  makes  regional  planning  a  possibility.  The  very 
variety  and  heterogeneity  within  most  States  have 
taught  the  planner  the  need  for  fitting  unlike  areas  into 
a  larger  planned  mosaic,  and  have  paved  the  way  for 
his  recognition  of  and  ability  to  tliink  in  regional  terms 
on  a  subnational  scale.  They  have  also  revealed  the 
impossibility  of  dealing  in  intrastate  terms  with  prob- 
lems which  are  essentially  interstate  in  character. 
Thus  State  planning  experience  not  only  reveals  the 
presence  of  the  problem  of  regionalism  but  provides 
one  of  the  major  incentives  for  making  regional  plan- 
ning and  coordination  a  reality. 

1.  The  Beginning  of  State  Planning 

State  planning  began  in  an  experimental  way,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  but  only  during  the  last  6  years  has  it 
emerged  in  organized  and  definite  form.  New  York  in 
1925,  Wisconsin  in  1929,  Illinois  in  1930,  and  Iowa  in 
1931  were  pioneers  in  the  present  movement.  In  1933 
the  National  Resources  Committee  (then  known  as  the 
National  Planning  Board)  undertook  to  encourage  and 
foster  planning  in  the  States.  New  Hampshire  and 
several  others  responded  immediately,  and  additional 
States  rapidly  enrolled  in  the  program  until  at  pres- 
ent, tliere  are  46  planning  boards  or  commissions  in 
operation.  Most  of  these  have  prepared  and  released 
progress  reports  and  preliminary  plans. 


An  examination  of  the  38  State  planning  reports 
which  have  already  appeared  shows  that  planning  offi- 
cials have  so  far  engaged  in  two  types  of  activities.* 
First,  the  collection  of  data  which  deal  with  functions, 
trends,  and  specific  areas.  Second,  the  formulation  of 
programs  and  policies  wherein  improved  material  pat- 
terns and  new  relations  to  resources  are  to  replace 
existing  maladjustments. 

2.  The  State  Planning  Program 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  State  reports  include 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  physical,  biotic,  economic, 
human,  and  institutional  resources.  This  great  variety 
may  be  reduced,  however,  to  a  relatively  small  list  of 
subjects  as  follows : 

(a)  Land  resources  and  use.^ 

(b)  Water  resources  and  use. 

(c)  Mineral  resources  and  use. 

(d)  Commerce  and  commercial  assets. 

(e)  Manufactural  resources  and  development. 
(/)   Transportation  facilities  and  patterns. 
(g)  Urban  formations  and  their  problems. 
(h)  Recreational  needs  and  resources. 

(^)  Population  and  human  resources. 
(j)  Social  conditions  and  institutions. 
(k)  Local  government  and  public  services. 
(l)  Public  works  needs  and  programs. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  list  of  topics  serves  to  show  that 
three  things  are  involved :  (a)  The  basic  resources  of 
the  natural  environment,  (5)  the  pattern  of  cultural 
works  and  constructions,  and  (c)  the  inherent  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  the  two.  At  the  outset,  the 
question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  effectively  can  a 
State  government  perform  its  two  planning  activities 
in  relation  to  the  area  over  which  its  sovereignty  gives 
it  jurisdiction.  Most  statistical  data  are  at  present  col- 
lected and  tabulated  by  county,  township,  or  other 
administrative  district,  or  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Such  data  can  be  of  actual  value  only  if  the  political 
divisions  for  which  they  are  collected  are  related  to 
or  express  the  functions,  trends,  or  special  areas  which 


•  These  38  State  reports  are  summarized  In  "  State  Planning :  A 
Review  of  Activities  and  Progress",  by  tbe  National  Resources  Board; 
pp.  308,  Nov.  1935,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  .\s  used  here  the  term  land  connotes  more  than  mere  soil ;  it  Is 
thought  of  as  a  composite  factor  including  soil,  relief,  and  attached 
scenic  and  biotic  resources. 
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are  to  be  treated.  Since  political  lines  liave  iiol  gen- 
erally been  drawn  with  regard  for  either  natural  re- 
sources or  cultural  patterns,  many  of  the  data  at 
hand  fail  to  be  of  maximum  usefulness. 

In  regard  to  the  second  activity,  namely,  the  formu- 
lation of  programs  and  policies,  the  same  test  of  etfec- 
tiveness  must  be  applied.  Were  the  relationship  of 
human  works  and  constructions  to  the  basic  resources 
wholly  harmonious,  there  would  be  no  need  for  plan- 
ning, but  in  most  instances  maladjustment  in  some 
degree  is  present.  While  both  tiie  existing  maladjust- 
ments and  the  proposed  readjustments  are  related  to 
trends  and  functions,  they  bear  an  even  more  obvious 
relation  to  specific  areas.  In  other  woids,  ovei-all  pro- 
grams and  policies  may  be  fornnilated  for  social  and 
economic  functions  in  general,  but  in  their  detailed 
application  tiiey  must  be  designed  to  fit  specific  areas. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  nature,  extent,  and  degree  of 
homogeneity  of  the  total  territory  over  which  planning 
can  be  exercised  from  any  given  center  are  of  major 
importance.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  drawn 
from  the  field  of  land  jilanning.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  State  were  composed  of  i\\v^  dissimilar  natu- 
ral land  areas,  for  all  of  which  the  function  of  land  use 
must  be  dealt  with.  Any  general  functional  plan  for 
land  use  will  obviously  fail  in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
to  fit  these  five  individual  areas.  At  the  very  outset, 
therefore,  the  State  planning  board  is  compelled  to 
formulate  five  separate  plans  for  this  single  function. 
Furthermore,  for  such  of  these  natural  land  areas  as 
extend  beyond  the  State  l)oinidarics  there  can  be  no 
assurance  of  similarity  of  treatment  for  the  extrastate 
portions,  nor  any  great  likelihood  of  the  politically 
severed  portions  being  viewed  as  a  wliole. 

State  planning  would  seem,  upon  first  inspection,  to 
offer  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
most  problems.  And  this  would  indeed  prove  to 
be  the  case  if  the  States  were  approximately  natural 
or  economic  units.  An  analysis  of  the  geography  of 
the  individual  States  reveals  that  they  seldom  possess 
any  significant  unity  of  either  natural  or  economic 
characteristics,  and  hence  their  jurisdiction  does  not 
coincide  with  problem  areas.  The  following  brief 
description  of  the  modes  of  State  origin  serves  to 
show  why  this  is  the  case,  regardless  of  what  might 
be  desirable. 

3.  The  Regionality  of  States 

The  eastern  seaboard  States  originated  from  early 
land  patents  and  grants,  and  hence  settlement  and 
economic  development  followed  the  lines  thus  arbi- 
trarily imposed.  Farther  west,  trans-Appalachian  set- 
tlements grew  up  along  the  rivei's  and  other  convenient 
lines  of  access.     When  these  settlements  became  nu- 


merous enough  in  any  general  locality,  they  were 
grouped  together  into  large  areal  units  bounded  by 
rivers  and  survey  lines  in  such  manner  as  to  provide 
fairly  compact,  contiguous  State  areas.  In  western 
United  States,  tiie  process  was  even  more  arbitrary. 
This  great  expanse  of  territory  was  laid  out  in  quasi- 
rectangular  areas,  their  settlement  encouraged  and, 
whenever  they  reached  the  necessary  minimum  of  pop- 
ulation, they  were  given  statehood.  In  some  instances, 
considerable  subdivision  and  recombination  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  achieve  this  result. 

The  outcome  of  these  circum.stances  of  State  origin 
is  that  no  State  is  actually  a  unit  socially,  economically, 
or  physically.  In  most  instances,  it  is  not  even  a  unit 
in  political  sentiment.  Whatever  unity  the  States 
possess  resides  solely  in  their  constitution  and  they 
have,  therefore,  regionality  only  by  designation. 

"  In  going  from  State  to  State,  one  will  frequently 
find  that  crop  specialization  and  agricultural  methods 
are  identical.  This  is  so  because  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  the  physical  environment  for  the  raising  of 
ceitain  crops  are  identical."  -  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  fundamental  resources  which  man  uses  and 
adapts  to  his  needs  are  distributed  without  reference 
to  political  lines.  Broad  combinations  of  resources  may 
extend  over  several  States,  but  in  few  instances  do 
they  include  the  whole  of  any  one  State.  Thus  any 
given  State  may  fall  into  two  or  more  regional  units. 
In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  a  State.  There  is  almost  nothing  which  can 
be  said  about  an  entire  State,  and  almost  no  recom- 
mendation can  be  made  which  is  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire State.  Even  in  the  few  instances  where  a  State 
is  relatively  homogeneous  throughout,  that  homogeneity 
usually  extends  far  beyond  State  boundaries.  Conse- 
quently, the  area  demanding  planning  consideration  is 
necessarily  interstate  in  character,  and  no  final  recom- 
mendations can  advantageously  be  made,  except  in  the 
light  of  the  larger  area  of  which  the  State  in  question 
is  a  portion. 

So  significant  is  this  discrepancy  between  political 
lines  and  functional  limits,  that  it  has  resulted  in 
proposals  from  many  quarters  for  the  redrawing  of 
State  boundaries.  As  early  as  1923,  Warren  H. 
Manning,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  w-orked  out  in  great 
detail,  plans  for  recasting  the  areas  and  boundaries 
of  the  States.^"  On  January  5,  1930,  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  published  four  maps  showing  pos- 
sible and  desirable  ways  of  redividing  the  Nation  into 
States.    More  recently.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Elliott/"  of  Harvard, 


'  J.  E.  romfrot,  "  The  Geographic  Pattern  of  Mankind  ",  N.  T.  1935, 
p.  6. 

""A  National  rian  Study  Brief",  Landscape  Architecture,  .Tiily  1023. 
!6  ■'  The   Need  for  Constitutional   Reform." 
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has  presented  his  opinion  that  a  United  Regions  of 
America  would  in  several  respects  be  superior  to  a 
United  States  of  America. 

This  however  is  not  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
for  it  is  probably  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
alter  State  boundaries.  The  territorial  arrangements 
involved  in  the  States  have  been  "  frozen  "  both  legally 
and  psychologically  for  so  long  a  period  that  the  dis- 
advantages in  changing  them  would  outweigh  the 
advantages.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  the  States 
are  heterogeneous  units  seems  to  be  of  considerable 
value  politically.  The  attendant  disunity  of  interests 
and  clash  of  objectives  provide  a  perjjetual  guaranty 
of  those  checks,  balances,  and  compromises  which  are 
the  backbone  of  the  American  political  system. 

In  spite  of  these  manifest  limitations  there  are  im- 
pelling reasons  for  planning  on  a  State  basis.  The 
power  to  plan  resides  constitutionally  in  the  States. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because,  as  originally  conceived, 
the  State  was  designed  as  the  fundamental  unit  of 
sovereignty,  a  principle  which,  has  not  been  super- 
seded and  but  little  weakened  by  the  develoiDment  of 
general  Federal  power  and  authority.  More  exactly 
stated,  planning  can  be  done  by  any  individual,  social 
group,  or  governmental  unit,  but  the  power  to  carry 
out  many  types  of  plans,  particularly  those  on  a  com- 
prehensive scale,  lies  in  the  State  constitution,  and  this 
power  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
Counties  and  municipalities  must  receive  their  right 
to  zone  and  carry  out  many  aspects  of  resource  develop- 
ment from  the  State,  through  charters  and  enabling 
legislation.  Even  the  Federal  Government  in  many 
restricted  instances,  can  acquire  land  and  other  re- 
sources, and  carry  out  certain  types  of  development 
projects,  only  through  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Many  aspects  of  American  life  are  organized  upon 
a  State  basis.  Men  have  State  consciousness  and  State 
pride;  there  are  in  existence  State  forests,  parks,  high- 
way systems,  and  game  preserves;  there  is  State  ma- 
chinery in  operation  to  deal  with  many  if  not  most  of 
the  problems  with  which  planning  is  concerned. 

4,  The  Nature  of  Regional  Planning 

Planning  and  planned  development  may  be  defined 
tentatively  as  the  devisal  of  new  cultural  patterns  to 
overlie  hai'moniously  the  physical  environment  and  its 
resources.  This  would  appear  to  be  largely  a  physical 
problem,  but  the  appearance  in  this  case  is  somewhat 
misleading.  The  engineering  aspect  of  such  a  develojj- 
mental  program  is  imquestionably  physical,  but  plan- 
ning and  program  making  cannot  be  approached  solely 
from  the  engineering  standpoint.  On  the  contrary, 
they  entail  a  "  complete  analysis  of  all  the  factors  and 


relationships  which  go  to  make  a  potentially  pros- 
perous area."  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  pat- 
tern of  works  and  construction  must  be  planned  in 
terms  of  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  area  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  meaning  of  regional  planning  is  to  devise  a  cul- 
tural pattern  which  will  fit  a  large  areal  unit,  and  that 
the  qualities  inherent  in  the  area  not  only  dictate  in 
large  part  the  features  of  that  plan  but  also  its  ten'i- 
torial  extent. 

At  tliis  point,  the  question  of  tlie  relation  of  States 
to  regional  planning  intrudes  itself.  Without  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  directly,  on©  is  compelled 
to  formulate  a  statement  which  must  be  one  of  the 
major  considerations  of  the  regional  planner,  viz, 
"  Planning  problems  plainly  adhere  to  geographical 
peculiarity,  whereas  i^lanning  control  adheres  to  State 
itnd  other  political  peculiarity.  As  a  consequence,  the 
areas  involved  are  so  different  in  extent  and  nature 
that  they  cannot,  under  our  present  system,  be  made  to 
coincide." 

Since  States  are  not  economic  or  natural  units,  it  is 
obvious  that  State  planning  alone  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  solution  for  regional  planning.  As  E.  S. 
Draper  points  out,  "Although  the  happiness  of  the 
people  in  an  area  may  depend  upon  the  type  of  its 
physical  development,  its  prosperity  will  depend  upon 
the  efficiency,  and  convenience,  and  completeness  of 
the  functioning  of  its  economic  life.  The  goal  of 
planning  has  been  defined  as  security  and  opportunity, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  emphasizing  the  economic 
approach  and  its  importance  in  physical  planning,  and 
it  is  at  this  crucial  point  that  State  planning  falls 
down.  State  lines  cut  as  surely  aci'oss  economic  ten- 
sions as  any  arbitrary  unit  which  can  be  imagined,  be 
it  watershed,  or  Japanese-beetle  quarantine.  Railroads, 
highways,  rivers,  topography,  land  use,  do  not  change 
character  at  State  lines,  but  have  common  characteris- 
tics and  problems  which  must  be  studied  by  one  agency, 
not  a  cooperating  group. 

"  This  arbitrary  quality  of  State  lines  is  being  in- 
creased by  the  trend  to  mobility  on  the  part  of  goods 
and  people.  Interstate  truck  transportation  presents 
problems  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  State  authorities, 
both  in  regulation  and  in  analysis  of  the  activity. 
Pennsylvania  can,  for  example,  plan  a  regional  park 
in  the  Poconos,  and  can  even  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
park  by  metropolitan  New  Yoi-k,  but  it  cannot  plan 
the  approaches,  which  lie  wholly  within  New  York 
and  New  Jersey." ' 


■  B.  S.  Draper  "  Regional  Planning  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority ",  lecture  before  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  Jan.  14, 
1935. 
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5.  Supra-State  Problems 

Any  analysis  of  State  plaiuiing  reports  which  have 
been  prepared  to  date,  serves  but  to  multii^Iy  such 
exami^les.  For  water-resource  planning  and  for  the 
devisal  of  water  engineering  projects,  the  hydrograi^liic 
area  is  necessarily  the  unit  involved — a  unit  which 
usually  cuts  across  State  lines.  (See  fig.  1.)  The 
majority  of  water  problems  are  essentially  interstate 
in  character.  The  struggle  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  to  effect  the 
control  of  pollution  in  the  Connecticut  River  is  a 
significant  example.  In  such  a  setting  individual  State 
planning  is  well-nigh  powerless  to  deal  with  a  problem 
of  this  character.  Moreover,  the  disregard  of  such  a 
problem  by  a  single  State  may  practically  nullify  the 
earnest  attempts  at  solution  by  other  interested  States. 
This,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  hydro- 
graphical  units  are  regions  suitable  for  general  plan- 
ning; most  experience  points  to  the  contrary  in  that 
it  shows  that  many  planning  operations  emanating 
from  a  region  set  up  on  this  premise  tend  to  ramify  far 
beyond  the  lines  of  water  parting. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  during  the  last  2  years, 
water  resource  development  in  some  form  or  another 
has  provided  the  urge  for  large  scale  programming. 
This  is  reflected  in  nearly  a  score  of  bills  or  proposed 
bills  seeking  to  create  river-basin  authorities  by  con- 
gressional action.  At  first  thought,  an  area  covering 
an  entire  river  basin  might  appear  to  be  a  logical  and 
desirable  region  for  planning  and  planned  develop- 
ment. This  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  thought 
behind  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Upon  closer  inspection,  however,  this  proves  not  to  be 
entirely  true.  For  navigation  improvement,  hydro- 
graphic  survey,  erosion  control,  and  power  installa- 
tion, the  river  basin  is  entirely  satisfactory,  but  after 
these  have  been  accomplished,  there  remain  to  be  dealt 
with  many  deep-seated,  long-time  problems  which  are 
not  related  to  any  particular  flow  of  water.  Already 
this  fact  has  begun  to  emerge  from  the  experience  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Its  power-distribu- 
tion program  must  eventually  overflow  the  basin  com- 
pletely ;  indeed,  its  first  sale  of  electric  power  was  made 
outside  the  Teimessee  Valley.  Moreover,  land-use,  in- 
dustrial and  social  problems  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Valley,  but  are  fragments  of  a  larger  Appalachian  pat- 
tern, and  so  on  for  many  functions  which  could  be 
enumerated.  The  conclusion  which  one  is  compelled 
to  draw  is  that  when  all  factors  are  considered,  river 
basins  as  regions  are,  in  many  instances,  but  little  better 
than  States  for  purposes  of  planning  and  development. 

One  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  national 
planning  program  lies  in  the  field  of  crop  production. 
Owing  to  the  strictly  regional  nature  of  agricultural 


occupance,  however,  the  problem  does  not  lend  itself  to 
any  fractional  treatment.  State  planning  has,  there- 
fore, so  far  been  unable  to  deal  directly  with  this 
important  function,  because  crop  regional  boundaries 
bear  no  relation  to  State  lines.  In  order  to  deal  with 
it  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  had 
to  undertake  crop-production  planning  upon  a  national 
scale.  Using  a  statistical  basis,  they  have  divided  the 
country  into  some  800  tj'pe-of- farming  districts;  these 
were  then  combined  into  approximately  100  subre- 
gions;  and  finally  these  latter  were  grouped  into  12 
major  regions,  each  representing  the  locus  of  produc- 
tion for  a  given  crop  or  combination  of  crops.  (See 
fig.  25A.)  Several  of  these  regions  are,  of  necessity, 
composed  of  noncontiguous  areas.  Using  these  regions 
as  areal  bases,  the  Federal  Government  has  determined 
regional  policies,  formulated  plans,  and  devised  farmer 
contracts  for  each  agricultural  region  in  order  to  effect 
crop-production  control.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
way  of  accomplishing  lliiit  end.  If  some  new  regional 
organization  were  devised,  tliis  field  of  planning  might 
cease  to  be  a  direct  responsibilitj'  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  become  the  concern  of  the  States.  The 
areal  units  involved,  however,  are  of  such  extent  and 
outline  as  to  compel  interstate  treatment.  Planning, 
operating  on  a  State  basis,  therefore,  cannot  be  ade- 
quate in  the  field  of  crop  production  planning,  and 
hence  it  has  been  left  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
inevitable  result  has  been  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  being  told  from  Washington  what 
crops  may  or  may  not  be  produced  and  in  what 
quantities. 

Land-use  programming  exhibits  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  inadequacies  of  planning  on  a 
State  basis.  Land-use  problems  were  reported  and 
mapped,  State  by  State,  as  the  first  step  toward  acquir- 
ing data  for  a  national  land  program.  Theoretically, 
the  problem  was  a  clear  cut  one;  certain  broad  areas 
were  known  to  be  characterized  by  major  resources  and 
to  exhibit  general  types  of  maladjustments,  and  it  was 
believed  that  to  delineate  these  areas  would  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  task.  When  the  State  maps  were  as- 
sembled side  by  side,  it  was  obvious  that  there  were 
glaring  discrepancies  present.  For  example,  on  one 
side  of  an  invisible  State  boundary,  an  area  was  ad- 
judged submarginal  and  recommended  for  retirement 
from  cultivation;  on  the  opposite  side,  it  was  regarded 
as  good  agricultural  land  requiring  merely  farm  en- 
largement or  some  other  method  of  treatment.  In  some 
of  the  Great  Plains  States,  lands  which  were  similar  to 
one  another  were  variously  designated  as  agriculturally 
submarginal  and  suitable  only  for  range  use,  as  valuable 
for  dry-farming  but  demanding  farm  enlargement,  or 
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PORTIONS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE,  NORTH   CAROLINA, 
ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA 

SHOWING  LAND  ADJUDGED  AGRICULTURALLY   SUBMARGINAL.         NOTE  THE 
DISCREPANCIES  ACROSS   STATE  BOUNDARIES. 


Prepared  m  The  office  of  the  Notional  Ix'e^ources  Committee 
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as  needing  no  major  changes  in  use.  This  reveals  the 
presence  of  such  dissimilar  opinions  in  the  several  States 
as  to  render  difficult  the  development  of  a  harnioniijus 
regional  pattern  of  land-use.  In  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachians, some  States  classified  certain  land  as  requir- 
ing reforestation,  other  States  marked  similar  land  to 
continue  in  agricultural  use  if  auxiliary  off-the-farm 
income  could  be  provided.  Here,  again,  lands  adjudged 
submarginal  b\'  one  State  planning  board  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  nothing  more  than  an  invisible  State  boundary 
from  lands  adjudged  suitable  for  oceupance  by  plan- 
ning officials  of  a  neighboring  State.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

A  few  States  have  considered  the  problem  of  plan- 
ning for  industrial  locus,  but  progre.ss  along  this  line 
has  been  scant.  Industrial  concentration  and  decen- 
tralization, potential  industry  development,  and  rural 
industrial  subsistence  homesteads,  have  been  ap- 
proached, but  such  phages  of  the  problem  are  so  essen- 
tially regional  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  attack 
from  the  State  angle.  The  last  mentioned,  particu- 
larly, is  related  to  regional  rather  than  to  local  factors, 
subsistence  homesteads  for  rural  industry  being  only 
part  of  a  larger  phenomenon,  viz,  conjunctive  part- 
time  occupational  adjustment.  Other  aspects  of  this 
are  forestry-agriculture,  recreation-forestry,  mining- 
forestry,  farming-range  management,  fishing-recrea- 
tion, and  several  other  combinations,  all  of  which 
depend  for  their  success  upon  being  placed  in  the 
"  shadow  zones "  which  lie  between  areas  zoned  or 
planned  for  particular  land  uses.  So  regarded,  they 
become  parts  of  a  broad  regional  picture  rather  than 
projects  grow-ing  out  of  local  conditions  and  needs: 
The  same  may  be  said  of  industrial  development  in 
general;  it  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  dealt  with 
from  a  narrow  local  base.  In  the  fii-st  place,  indus- 
trial development  comes  not  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
plans  and  programs,  but  of  the  operation  of  a  deli- 
cately balanced  ecological  equation,  wherein  the  various 
elements  act  as  locative  factors  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  value 
added  by  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  accrues  in 
the  northeastern  urban  section,  suggests  that  regional 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  State  are  in- 
volved. Consequenth',  any  State  lying  within  that. 
region  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  participating  in  a 
general  regional  program  for  industry.  Conversely, 
any  State  lying  outside  that  region  should  not  hope 
too  sanguinely  to  become  a  major  industrial  area,  but 
must  confine  its  efforts  to  planning  for  those  industries 
which  are  not  subservient  to  general  locative  principles. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  planning,  much  excel- 
lent work  has  been  done  by  State  planners,  but  no 
general    coordinated   results    have   been   secured.     In 
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some  instances  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  water- 
ways, in  others,  upon  highways,  in  still  otliers  upon 
railways,  airways,  tenninal  facilities,  or  flow  of  com- 
merce. Rarely  do  the  plans  match  across  State 
boundaries  in  even  the  most  general  terms.  Further- 
more, transportation  planning  should  involve  several 
elements,  e.  g.,  metropoli,  pattern,  individual  transport- 
ing media  and  equipment,  areas  of  traffic  source,  and 
destination  areas.  Seldom  do  all  tliese  elements  lie 
within  a  single  State  and  therefore  State  planning 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  interstate 
regional  a2:)proach  in  order  to  cope  with  tlie  problem. 

6.  Objectives  Versus  Realities 

State  planning  has  accomplished  much  and  promises 
much  more  for  the  future.  Considerable  evidence,  how- 
ever, has  emerged  so  far  from  the  work  of  the  various 
organizations  participating,  to  suggest  that  State  plan- 
ning as  it  is  now  constituted  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all 
problems  of  planning  on  a  subnational  scale.  Just 
what  is  the  answer  cannot  at  this  point  bo  stated  cate- 
gorically. In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  some  form  of  regional  organization  should 
supplement  the  State  approach  to  planning,  there 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  the  geo- 
graphical premise  of  that  regional  organization.  In 
certain  quarters  it  is  felt  that  the  object  in  establishing 
planning  regions  is  principally  to  gain  a  larger  operat- 
ing territory — one  within  which  a  subnational  economy 
can  be  erected.  In  other  quarters  the  object  would  seem 
to  be  to  secure  a  different  kind  of  territorial  unit,  re- 
gardless of  size — one  within  which  specialized  prob- 
lems are  sufficiently  localized  to  permit  of  expert  treat- 
ment and  wholly  included  so  as  to  allow  for  complete 
liandling. 

The  whole  matter  would  seem  to  reduce  to  a  some- 
what i)aradoxical  situation,  viz :  That  in  the  States 
and  only  in  the  States,  reside  many  of  those  powers 
necessary  to  make  planning  and  planned  accomplish- 
ment a  reality.  At  the  same  time,  the  problems  to 
be  treated  do  not  follow  State  lines  but  resolve  them- 
selves into  regional  units,  and  hence  do  not  often  lend 
themselves  to  treatment  by  existing  political  arrange- 
ments. The  solution  would  seem  to  be  a  regional  or- 
ganization authorized  by  and  based  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  Federal  and  State  powers,  for  planning;  and 
interstate  compacts.  Federal  corporate  authorities,  Fed- 
eral-State corporate  authorities,  or  other  devices  suit- 
able to  specific  cases,  for  carrying  out  planned  develop- 
ment programs. 

In  order  to  accomjjlish  the  desired  objectives,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  proceed  in  such  manner  that  regional 
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planning  will  materialize  out  of  State  powers.  It 
should  be  assumed  that  State  planning  will  continue, 
but  that  it  may  be  usefully  redirected  into  somewhat 
different  channels  than  at  present,  e.  g.  interstate  coop- 


erative planning.  In  this,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  role  to  play  in  lending  encouragement  and  in  devis- 
ing nuclei  about  which  State  planning  efforts  will  come 
to  cluster. 


CHAPTER    IV.      THE    INTERSTATE    COOPERATION    MOVEMENT 


Further  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  con- 
stitutional jurisdiction  to  an  area  extending  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  State  in  which  a  problem 
requiring  governmental  action  for  its  solution  resides 
is  found  in  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  cooperate  in  the 
administration  of  some  of  their  functions.  The  most 
formal  result  of  this  effort  is  to  be  found,  historically, 
in  the  employment  of  interstate  compacts,  and  this  is 
discussed  in  chapter  VI.  But  very  recently  there 
has  developed  an  organized  effort  among  the  States  to 
extend  and  facilitate  cooperation  generally.  It  has 
been  stimulated  by  more  pressing  need  for  cooperation 
in  the  administration  of  tax  policies,  law  enforcement, 
and  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  labor  standards;  but  no  limit  has 
been  placed  upon  the  extent  of  State  functions  which 
might  be  the  subject  of  cooperative  action.  The  move- 
ment is  too  recent  to  evaluate  as  a  solution  of  problems; 
it  is  too  considerable  to  neglect  as  an  evidence  of  their 
existence. 

1.  The  Council  of  State  Governments 

Within  the  past  10  years  there  has  developed  an 
American  Legislators'  Association,  representative  of 
State  legislatures  of  the  48  States  and  equipped  with  a 
central  staff.  This  organization  was  founded  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  cooperation  between  the  various  State 
legislatures  and,  in  particular,  to  supply  interstate  re- 
search and  reference  services.  More  recently  it  has 
fostered  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, which  adds  to  the  legislative  rcjjresentation 
that  of  the  executive  departments.  Under  the  auspices 
of  these  organizations  various  conferences  have  been 
held,  and  more  particularly  two  interstate  assemblies. 
At  the  most  recent  of  these,  held  March  1935,  in  Wash- 
ington, a  wide  range  of  problems  common  to  all  of  the 
States  was  discussed  by  the  delegates  drawn  from  prac- 
tically all  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  became  clear 
to  those  participating  in  this  movement  that  some  form 
of  permanent  and  continuing  agency  for  fostering  co- 
operative research  and  action  concerning  i)roblems 
common  to  the  States  was  desirable.  The  address 
given  at  the  second  interstate  assembly  by  the  president 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  former  Gov. 
John  G.  Winant,  of  New  Hampshire,  sets  forth  suc- 
cinctly the  objectives  of  the  movement : 


It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  we  might  attempt  to  develop 
greater  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  governments,  and  tlie  local  governments. 
It  has  also  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
facilitate  contact  between  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and 
that,  in  order  to  ncliieve  tliis,  it  might  be  helpful  for  each  liouse 
of  each  State  legislature  to  set  up  a  permanent  committee  on 
interstate  business.  Furthermore,  we  have  thouglit  tliat  It 
might  be  desirable  to  set  up  some  Ivind  of  regional  secretariats 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  country.  For  example.  If  such  a  secre- 
tariat were  set  up  in  New  England,  the  secretary  would  malie 
it  his  business  to  furtlier  cooperation  between  the  States  in  this 
group. 

2.  The  New  England  Council 

Tlie  New  England  Council,  which  was  started  some  10  years 
ago,  is  an  example  of  a  useful  type  of  regional  organization. 
Primarily  the  council  was  set  up  as  an  economic  unit,  hut  it 
has  also  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  governmental  coopera- 
tion between  the  New  England  States.  Tlirough  it  the  6  gov- 
ernors are  called  together  frequently — at  least  every  fi  months, 
and  usually  oftener — to  discuss  problems  that  alTect  the  people 
of  their  States.  I  would  like  to  mention  1  or  2  specific  achieve- 
ments. It  would  seem  natural  that  the  commissioners  of  liealth 
In  such  a  region  as  New  England  would  me<n  freciuently.  In 
fact  both  national  and  international  conferences  on  health 
problems  are  to  be  found  among  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  today.  And  yet  it  was  not  until  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil had  been  formed  and  had  .sponsored  such  a  meeting  that 
the  commissioners  of  health  of  the  several  New  England  States 
ever  met. 

It  was  also  fotmd  that  in  our  section  of  the  country  we  had 
failed  to  establish  standards  for  agricultural  commodities,  and 
that  consecpiently  commodities  from  other  parts  of  tlie  United 
States  and  from  other  countries  were  displacing  our  own 
products.  Upon  the  request  of  the  council,  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture  of  the  New  England  States  met,  and  formulated 
a  legislative  program  whicli  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  legislatures.  The  adoption  of  that  program, 
incidentally,  has  resulted  in  an  enormously  increased  consump- 
tion of  New  England  products. 

Tliese  are  but  two  examples  of  the  type  of  problem  which 
might  effectively  be  attacke<l  by  a  regional  organization  of 
governments.  We  have  a  milk  problem  in  New  England  which 
affects  more  than  a  single  State  and  which  might  well  be  settled 
by  a  cooperative  approach.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  the  Boston  area  comes  from  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
.shire,  and  Maine.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  stabilize  the  milk 
market  in  tho.se  States,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  an  Inter- 
state arrangement  which  may  possibly  be  incorporated  in  a 
formal  interstate  compact. 

Often  transportation  problems  necessitate  cooperation  among 
States.  We  spent  7  years  trying  to  work  out  a  transportation 
program  for  New  England  through  cooperative  arrangements, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  sectional  approach  is  traceable  directly 
to  the  New  England  Council. 
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3.  The  Need  for  Cooperation 

All  these  problems  are  essentially  interstate  or  regional  in 
scope,  and  if  we  plan  to  stop  the  increasing  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization we  must  in  some  way  provide  for  the  efficient  hand- 
ling of  such  matters  by  the  States.  People  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  action  when,  and  because,  they  fail  to  get  satis- 
factory action  by  the  States. 

Too  often  we  think  about  the  Federal  Government  "  encroach- 
ing" upon  the  State  government,  and  the  State  government 
"  encroaching "  upon  local  governments.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
each  of  us  individually  is  a  citizen  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government,  and  the  local  government,  and  there  can 
be  no  intelligent  quarrel  within  ourselves  as  to  whether  we  are 
representing  at  any  given  moment  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  State  government  or  the  local  government.  We  owe  a  loy- 
alty to  each  of  them,  and  we  expect  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  belong  to  us  as  citizens  of  each  of  them. 

Our  mistake  has  been  in  failing  to  put  sufficient  thought  on 
the  problem  of  an  intelligent  adjustment  of  the  functions  of 
these  various  levels  of  government — and  "  intelligent ",  in  this 
case  especially,  connotes  an  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  modem 
times.  We  are  too  prone  to  imagine  that  a  form  of  government 
set  up  more  than  a  century  ago  will,  without  any  effect  on  our 
part,  automatically  meet  all  the  changes  that  liave  taken  place 
in  social  and  economic  conditions.  We  must  have  some  imagina- 
tion and  some  initiative  ourselves  if  we  are  to  implement  these 
governments  which  were  established  to  protect  individuals  and 
communities  and  national  life. 

All  of  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  call  "  issues  " ;  it 
has  to  do,  as  I  suggested  at  the  beginning,  with  the  mechanics 
of  government.  Largely  because  the  subject  is  both  somewhat 
uninteresting  and  somewhat  complicated,  few  people  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  it.  However,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
if  representative  government,  if  government  by  the  people,  ever 
fails,  it  will  be  because  that  government  failed  to  react  effi- 
ciently to  the  wants  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous, in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  democracy  than  a  clumsy,  in- 
competent government  machine.  If  you  want  to  hand  on  to 
posterity  more  than  debt,  if  you  want  to  maintain  the  American 
ideal  of  government,  it  \\"ill  be  necessary  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  of  efficiency  and  coordination  and  cooperation,  this 
problem  of  the  mechanics  of  government. 

This  movement  received  tlie  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  letter  of  February  18,  1935,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Toll,  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Legislators'  Association,  in  which  he  stated : 

It  is  apparent,  I  tliink,  to  all  students  of  government  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  better  machinery  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in  many  fields. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  executive  departments  of  the 
National  Government  are  constantly  confronted  with  problems 
whose  solution  requires  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Two  notable  instances  are 
the  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  the  interrelation  of 
fields  of  taxation.  This  latter  question  has  long  seemed  to  me 
one  of  prime  importance.  Only  recently  I  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  undertake  a  study  of  sources  of  tax- 
ation, with  particular  reference  to  the  matter  of  conflict  or 
overlapping  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation.  When  this 
study  is  complete  it  should  furnish  the  basis  for  discussion  of 
the  problems  involved  with  representatives  of  the  States. 


4.  Resolution  of  the  Second  Interstate  Assembly 

The  program  of  the  Second  Interstate  Assembly  cov- 
ered many  problems  of  taxation  and  State-Federal  re- 
lations. Its  resolution  concerning  continuing  interstate 
cooperation  adopted  at  the  Second  Assembly  reads  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  on  agencies  for  interstate  cooperation  con- 
siders the  question  of  cooperative  agencies  as  one  of  extreme 
importance  and  has  drawn  up  the  following  resolution  which  it 
now  presents  to  the  Second  Interstate  Assembly : 

Whereas  confusion,  competition,  and  conflicts  constantly  exist 
between  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their  laws  and  in  their  ad- 
ministrative practices  concerning  many  subjects  of  government 
with  which  the  States  are  vitally  concerned ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  for  the  people  of  all  the  States  that 
such  disharmony  and  chaos  shall  not  continue,  but  that  the 
governments  shall  strive  together  in  accordance  with  enlightened 
.standards  and  mutually  accepted  policies ;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  for  official  cooperation  between  the 
State  governments  is  recognized  by  the  c-ompact  provision  in 
section  10  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  there  have  now  been  established  agencies  which 
provide  such  machinery  of  cooperation,  namely,  the  American 
Legislators'  Association,  which  has  been  officially  sanctioned 
and  endorsed  by  one  or  both  branches  of  46  legislatures,  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  which  has  been  organized 
by  said   association ;   and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  each  of  the 
States  that  their  government  officially  participate  with  the 
governments  of  the  other  States  in  the  formulation  of  their 
cooperative  policies,  and  in  their  other  deliberations,  in  order 
that  the  interests  of  such  States  may  not  be  disregarded; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Second  Interstate  Assembly  recommends 
that  appropriate  agencies  on  interstate  cooperation  be  formed 
in  each  State ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  director  of  the  American  Legis- 
lators' Association  and  the  Council  of  State  Governments  com- 
municate this  recommendation  to  the  governor  and  legislature 
of  each  of  the  several  States. 

0.  Recommendations  of  the  Assembly — 
Regional  Organization 

To  provide  these  agencies  on  interstate  cooperation  with  an 
effective  directing  and  coordinating  agent,  your  committee 
strongly  recommends  the  establishment  of  regional  secretariats 
in  the  manner  which  the  American  Legislators'  Association  and 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  have  set  forth.  The  com- 
mittee reports  that  such  a  regional  secretariat  would  promote 
cooperation  between  neighboring  States  with  regard  to  policies 
and  activities  relating  to  such  public  problems  as  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  and  which  require  uniform  or  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  other  States  included  in  the  region.  It 
would  devolve  upon  the  regional  secretary  to  make  a  constant 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  regional  and  Nation-wide  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  governments.  Tour  committee  feels  that 
the  establishment  of  such  regional  secretariats  is  vital  to  the 
development  of  harmonious  State  relationships  and  that  such 
secretariats  would  prove  to  be  effective  agencies  for  improving 
interstate  cooperation. 


The  Interstate  Cooperation  Movement 

Yuur  committee  recninmends  that  this  meeting  of  the  Second 
Interstate  Assembly  formally  commend  the  American  Legisla- 
tors' Association  and  the  Council  of  .State  Governments  on 
their  recent  publication.  "The  Book  of  the  States."  The 
periodical  etlitions  of  this  book  will  represent  the  only  com- 
pilation in  the  country  of  current  facts  and  features  pertaining 
exclusively  to  State  government.  Obviously,  this  publication 
will  facilitate  cooperation  among  the  States. 

Finally,  your  committee  recommcn<ls  that,  if,  and  when  the 
American  Legislators'  Association  and  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  are  re<iuestod  to  render  any  type  of  sen-ice  for 
such  national  associations  of  State  administrative  officials  as 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General,  such  refiuests  should 
be  granted  insofar  as  the  present  staff  and  facilities  permit.* 

There  was  also  recommended  the  fostering  of  inter- 
state compacts,  as  reflected  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiation,  understand- 
ing, and  harmony  of  State  governments  with  one  another  and 
with  tlie  Federal  Government,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Second 
Interstate  Assembly  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  consent  to  a  compact  or  agreement  among  any  two  or 
more  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  State 
Governments. 

6.  Recent  Developments  in 
Interstate  Relations 

Within  3  months,^  23  States  have  already  establibhed 
commissions  or  committees  on  interstate  cooperation, 
of  which  7  are  representative  of  both  the  legi.slative 
and  executive  branches  of  government,  the  others  being 
joint  legislative  committees. 

One  of  the  significant  developments  whicli  is  full  of 
potential  usefulness  not  onlj'  for  groups  of  States,  but 
for  Federal  authorities,  is  the  establishment  by  the 
Council  of  States  of  regional  oHices  through  which 
types  of  cooperation  peculiarly  adapted  to  States  in  the 
regions  will  be  fostered.  Such  experiments  have 
already  been  undertaken  with  varying  degrees  of 
formality  in  different  parts  of  the  country  throughout 
our  history;  the  present  movement  is  significant  as  giv- 
ing a  conscious  and  formal  recognition  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  development  and  in  providing  continuing 
staff  assistance. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  the  Western  Motor 
Vehicle  Conference  brought  together  delegates  from 
11  States  and  established  a  continuing  organization 
composed  of  3  delegates  from  each  State  representing 
respectively  the  senate,  the  house,  and  the  executive 
branches.  The  range  of  problems  dealt  with  by  this 
informal  conference  included  taxation,  the  licensing 
of  motor  vehicles,  the  limitation  of  weights  and  di- 
mensions, and  other  jiroblems  confronted  by  those 
administering  the  highways,   including  the   research 


*  See  the  Issue  of  State  Government  for  August  lO.'iri,  for  a  review  of 
developments. 
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and  relations  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Recently  there  was  held  a  Lake  States  Conservation 
Conference  with  representation  from  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin,  and  the  various  Feileral  depart- 
ments, whose  program,  as  indicated  by  the  topics  out- 
lined below,  illustrates  the  interdependence  of  these 
units  of  Government  and  the  necessity  for  cooperative 
action. 

(a)  Scope  of  Conference 

To  discuss  and  formulate  a  forest-conservation  program  for 
the  I>al<o  States  as  a  component  part  of  national  plan  for 
-Vmerican  forestry,  this  program  to  be  based  upon  a  coordina- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  private  ownership  and  management. 

(b)  Immediate  Objectives 

(1)  To  formulate  a  coordination  of  unemployment  relief 
activities  in  forest  conservation  relating  to — 

(tt)   Acquisition   of   land   for   protective  and   commercial 
forestry  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 
(h)  Agreements    with    private   owners   for    erosion    pre- 
vention. 

(c)  Development  of  wildlife  refu.ues. 

(d)  I'rincii)les   of  land   classification   and    retirement   of 

submarignal  agricultural  land, 
(c)   Forest  improvement  for  protection  and  silviculture. 

(f)  Development  of  forest  farm  communities. 

(g)  Research. 

(7i)   Other  related  projects. 
C-)   To  discuss  cooperation  of  agencies  involved: 

(a)  Civilian   Conservation  Corps. 

(b)  Public  Works  Administration. 

(c)  Emergency  Kelief  Administration. 

(d)  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division. 

(e)  Biological   Survey. 

(f)  National   I'ark    Service. 
iff)   Rural  Rehabilitation. 

(ft)   Land  Policy   Section  A.  A.  A. 
(.'?)   To  discuss  and  formulate  a  coordination  of  these  Federal 
agencies  with   State  conservation  departments,   status  of  joint 
jurisdiction,  localized  employment,  local  governments  interests. 

(c)  Permanent  Objectives 

(1)  To  outline  a  forest  conservation  program  for  ultimate 
sustained  yield  forestry,  forest  protection,  and  recreation,  for 
Fedeial,  Stale,  and  private  owner.ships,  involvings 

(a)  Future  normal  requirements  for  forest  industries 
including  lumber,  paper,  and  miscellaneous  forest 
products. 

(/))   Future  developments  of  forest  products  utilization. 

(r)  Future  re<iuirements  for  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  wildlife,  wilderness,  recreation,  and  resort 
areas. 

(d)  The  development  of  permanent  forest  farm  com- 
munities, classification  of  land  use,  and  relocation 
of  isolated  domicile. 

(2)  To  formulate  a  program  for  intensive  (commercial) 
forestry  based  upon  future  industrial  raw  wood  requirements, 
soil,  climate,  topography,  accessibility,  and  cooperation  of  owner- 
ships, for  determination  of  specific  areas  to  be  devoted  to  com- 
mercial  forestry. 
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(3)   To  discuss  forestry   legislatiou: 

(o)  Review  of  current  legislation  in  forest  conservation 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  Federal  acquisition  of 
land  for  State  forest,  national  forests,  and  the 
development  of  forestry  code  in  the  revision  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  and  regulation  of  private  forest 
management. 

(6)  Recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to  delin- 
quent tax  lands,  forest  taxation,  land  exchange, 
revision  of  local  governments,  etc. 

A  regional  meeting  of  State  attorneys  general  was 
held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  May  15  and  16,  1935,  at 
the  invitation  of  E.  L.  Averill,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  to  consider 
"  the  immediate  future  of  interstate  compacts  and 
administrative  agreements  among  their  respective 
States."  °  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  the  topic, 
Attorney  General  Averill  stated  that — 

Each  of  the  States  represented  at  this  meeting  has  enacted 
one  or  more  uniform  laws  dealing  with  problems  of  State  gov- 
ernment, thus  effectuating  cooperation  between  the  States  witli- 
out  impairing  State  sovereignty.  Each  of  these  States  has 
enacted  reciprocal  legislation  which  facilitates  interstate  coop- 
eration without  impairing  State  sovereignty.  Each  has  entered 
into  interstate  agreements  which  simplify  intercommunication 
without  impairing  State  sovereignty.  Finally,  each  of  these 
States  is  a  party  to  interstate  compacts,  and  most  of  them  are 
negotiating  more  compacts.  These  compacts  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  and  constitute 
the  highest  form  of  cooperation.  A  vast  field  of  activity  is 
open  to  these  several  means  of  cooperation.  It  includes  crimi- 
nal law  and  administration,  pollution  of  streams,  water  rights, 
taxation,  motor-vehicle  regulation,  public  utilities,  sale  of  se- 
curities, highways,  control  of  intoxicating  liquor,  public  health, 
insurance,  banking,  milk  regulation,  and  many  other  functions 
of  government.' 


•  State  government,  August  1935,  p.  164. 

•  See  also  Uniform  State  Action,  by  W.  B.  Graves,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1934. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  planning  board  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  with  the  chairmen  of  the  State  com- 
mittes  and  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation  held 
in  Chicago  on  June  15  to  17, 1935,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  movement  generally  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing regional  secretariats  was  emphasized.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  was  clear  recognition  of  the 
"  variety  of  items  with  which  a  regional  secretariat 
might  be  concerned  "  which  would  therefore  "  involve 
different  combinations  of  States";  consequently  any 
regional  grouping  would  have  to  be  loosely  formed. 

7.  Organizations  of  Public  Officials 
and  Government  Cooperation 

We  should  not  overlook  in  this  connection  the  im- 
portance of  the  organizations  of  public  officials  of  State 
and  local  governments,  who  are  increasingly  establish- 
ing permanent  central  staffs  for  the  furtherance  of 
higher  standards  of  public  administration  and  cooper- 
ative action  throughout  all  units  of  government  gener- 
ally. These  organizations  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners  and 
similar  organizations  of  officials  in  public  health,  high- 
way, labor,  law,  and  many  other  services,  frequently 
work  in  close  relation  with  Federal  bureaus  concerned 
with  problems  common  to  the  National,  State,  and  local 
governments.  We  can  thus  see  emerging  a  much  more 
varied  and  flexible  system  of  governmental  relations 
than  has  ordinarily  been  envisaged  by  those  who  see 
American  political  questions  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
alternative  of  State  or  Federal  govermnent.  The  rise 
of  this  formal  and  organized  effort  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  government  through 
the  provision  of  cooperative  services  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  potential  usefulness  to  national  plan- 
ning staff  officials. 


CHAPTER    V.    FEDERAL    DEPARTMENTAL    EXPERIENCE 


Nowhere  does  the  problem  of  regions  emerge  more 
persistently  than  in  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Indeed,  so  commonly  used  is  the  re- 
gional approach  in  the  activities  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  special  agencies,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
national  government.  Despite  this,  the  regional  prob- 
lem does  not  here  emerge  as  a  clear-cut  one ;  the  causes 
are  not  sharply  revealed,  and  the  attempts  at  solution 
do  not  always  seem  to  be  convincingly  valid. 

1.  Territorial  Definition  of  Jurisdiction 

As  pointed  out  in  Section  2  of  Part  I,  the  central 
problem  of  the  administrative  structure  of  govern- 
ment is  perhaps  that  of  the  definition  of  jurisdictions. 
So  far  in  the  United  States,  nearly  all  attention  has  been 
centered  upon  questions  pertaining  to  the  definition 
and  allocation  of  function  among  the  bureaus  and  de- 
partments, and  more  recently  among  the  special  inde- 
pendent agencies.  At  the  same  time,  the  almost  equally 
important  questions  relating  to  the  definition  and  allo- 
cation of  territory  within  these  administrative  units, 
have  been  either  overlooked  or  dealt  with  in  rather 
casual  fashion. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  very  small  country,  a  purely 
functional  division  of  authority  and  operation  might 
be  most  advantageous,  but  in  a  nation  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  administer 
any  given  fmiction  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Conse- 
quently, functional  oi^erations  must  usually  be  given 
direction  by  relating  them  to  specific  areas — or  as  com- 
monly expressed — "  carrying  them  out  upon  a  regional 
basis."  For  examj)le  a  Federal  employee  cannot  be 
sent  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  told  that  his 
duty  is  to  inspect  grain  elevators  in  the  United  States, 
and  still  be  expected  to  perform  his  assigned  function 
either  efficiently  or  intelligently.  He  would  be  mount- 
ing his  horse  and  riding  in  all  directions  at  once,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  a  defined  area  within  whicli  to  operate. 
The  fact  that  20  or  50  men,  instead  of  1,  might  be  thus 
directed  to  perform  this  duty,  does  not  clarify  the  situ- 
ation; it  further  muddles  it.  A  great  number  of  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  have,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  set  up  field  officer  with  definitely  demar- 
cated areas  of  jurisdiction. 

This  is  but  one  example,  selected  at  random,  of  the 
need  for  regionalizing  the  administrative  activities 
emanating    from    the    National    Capital.     There    are 


within  the  Federal  Government  several  score  of  bu- 
reaus and  special  agencies  which  carry  on  many  hun- 
dreds of  clearly  defined  tasks,  each  of  which  involve 
problems  comparable  to  the  example  cited  above.  As- 
signed to  perform  these  is  a  very  large  personnel  of 
men  and  women  in  Federal  employ.  With  more  than 
80  percent  of  this  pei'sonnel  stationed  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  has  become  practically  imperative 
that  each  governmental  organization  define  territori- 
ally tlie  jurisdiction  of  its  field  agents  and  to  establish 
numerous  offices  in  cities  other  than  Washington. 
(See  fig.  4.) 

2,  The  Use  of  State  Areas  for 
Federal  Administration 

Federal  agencies  have  recognized  the  necessity  for 
the  regionulization  of  their  activities  rather  fully,  and 
as  a  consequence  more  than  70  of  them  have  established 
regional  schemes.  Several  bureaus  employ  two  or 
more  different  regional  arrangements,  depending  upon 
the  functions  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  All  told, 
therefore,  the  number  of  schemes  now  in  use  totals 
approximately  108.     (See  Appendix,  figs.  30  to  47.) 

The  States  themselves  constitute  ready-made  re- 
gional units  which  one  might  suppose  would  be  adapt- 
able to  the  purposes  of  Federal  field  administration. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  agencies  which  do  use  the 
areas  of  the  States  as  their  administrative  divisions, 
but  most  of  them  have  evolved  other  sorts  of  areal 
units  for  this  purpose. 

The  States,  in  addition  to  providing  units  of  sub- 
national  sovereignty,  may  have  originally  been  in- 
tended to  fill  the  need  of  field  divisions  for  Federal 
administration,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  such  use  today.  They  are  generally 
too  small  to  serve  as  Federal  administrative  regions, 
and  too  large  to  serve  as  subregions  or  districts.  More- 
over, they  are  not  uniform  in  size;  the  disparity  in 
areal  magnitude  between  Texas  and  Rhode  Island,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Delaware,  or  IMontana  and  Connecticut  is 
iilusti-ative  of  tlieir  unsuitability  from  this  standpoint. 
Lastly,  the  areas  of  the  States  do  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, bear  any  relation  to  the  functions  or  objects 
which  are  being  administered.  As  a  consequence,  the 
majority  of  Federal  agencies  have  delineated  regional 
boundaries  which  transect  those  of  the  forty-eight 
States.  • 
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3.  Regional  Needs  in 
Federal  Administration 

The  regional  problem  as  it  impinges  upon  Federal 
activity  is  really  twofold.  First,  there  are  needed  divi- 
sions of  the  country  suitable  for  the  carrying  out,  in 
the  field,  of  administrative  control  from  Washington. 
Second,  subnational  units  of  area  are  needed  in  order  to 
accomplish  actual  decentralization  of  powers  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  agencies,  particularly  where 
planning  and  policy  making  arc  involved. 

The  first  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  met  by 
designing  many  different  regional  systems,  wherein  the 
individual  regions  are  usually  larger  than  a  State  and 
more  nearly  uniform  in  size  than  are  the  States.  The 
second  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  met,  at  least  in 
a  few  instances,  by  devising  sj'stems  of  regions  wherein 
each  areal  unit  is  more  closely  related  to  the  function 
or  object  dealt  with,  than  are  the  States  or  even  the 
general  run  of  Federal  administrative  regions. 

4.  The  Incidence  of  the  Regional 
Problem  in  Administration 

The  bureaus  of  the  Federal  departments  have  in  most 
instances  adopted  regions  simply  to  effect  greater  effi- 
ciency and  convenience  in  administering  their  activi- 
ties in  tiie  field.  The  significance  of  Federal  regions, 
however,  transcends  mere  considerations  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  administration.  The  whole  issue  of 
regionalism  is  involved,  or  at  least  implied,  and  this  is 
increasingly  being  raised  by  students  of  polity,  geogra- 
phy, and  social  science.  These  students  have  demon- 
strateil  that  most  internal  political  boundaries  exhibit 
slight  conformity  to  natural  physical  areas,  or  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  which  are  close- 
ly related  to  sucli  areas.  They  have  demonstrated  fur- 
ther that  such  things  as  literacy,  crime,  birth  rates, 
urbanization  of  population,  differentiation  in  agricul- 
tural production,  problems  of  reclamation  or  reforesta- 
tion, are  definitely  regional  in  character  and  occurrence. 
It  is  fairly  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  can  be  treated 
most  effectively,  not  by  direct  handling  from  Washing- 
ton, but  by  a  regional  approach. 


Few  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Federal  departments  ha\e 
gone  very  far  toward  decentralization,  although  some 
progress  has  been  made  within  recent  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Some  of  the  newer  organizations  have,  on  the  contrary, 
gone  quite  far  in  decentralizing  Federal  activities,  as 
for  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  decentralization  has 
proceeded  to  the  point  where,  for  example,  all  person- 
nel problems  arising,  or  applications  for  employment 
received  in  Washington,  are  referred  to  the  regional 
offices  for  handling.  This  represents  more  than  a  blind 
movement  toward  decentralization;  it  is  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  meet  regional  sentiments  and  needs. 

5.  Analysis  Needed 

The  problem  of  regionalism  has  long  been  a  persist- 
ent one  in  Federal  departmental  administration.  More- 
over, every  evidence  suggests  that  it  will  assume  in- 
ci-easing  importance  in  the  future.  So  far,  the  problem 
has  been  met  by  each  Bureau  separately  without  con- 
sideration of  the  total  situation.  No  systematic  analy- 
sis has  been  made  of  total  prior  Federal  experience 
in  the  matter,  and  consequently  the  general  needs  and 
principles  involved  have  not  becTi  known.  Each  case, 
as  it  has  arisen,  has  constituted  a  situation  "  de  no- 
veau  ",  and  has  had  to  be  attacked  empirically.  The 
result  has  been  several  score  of  unlike  solutions. 

There  is  clearly  needed  a  careful  study  and  analysis 
of  Federal  departmental  procedure,  with  the  aim  of 
discovering  what  practices  have  been  followed,  what 
principles  seem  to  be  involved,  what  are  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  reform,  and  in  what  ways  the  usefulness 
of  the  regional  concept  can  be  extended.  Chapter  VIII 
of  part  III  of  this  report  sets  forth  the  results  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  this  problem,  but  considerably 
more  study  is  required  to  make  the  picture  complete 
or  the  conclusions  entirely  convincing. 
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CHAPTER    VI.     THE    INTERSTATE    COMPACT 


1.  The  Constitutional  Basis 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  drafted 
in  1787  represented  a  bold  and  original  effort  to  create 
a  political  system  in  which  the  cumulative  advantages 
of  a  large  national  state  could  be  combined  with  fi-ee 
opportunity  for  political  development  and  expression 
through  the  autonomy  of  member  States.  That  these 
member  States  were  conscious  and  jealous  of  their 
individual  personalities  and  interests  is  amply  demon- 
strated, not  only  by  colonial  history  but  also  by  that  of 
tile  confederation.  The  origins  of  their  establishment, 
the  differences  in  their  relationship  with  the  mother 
country,  and  the  development  of  separate  centers  af- 
fected by  somewhat  different  environments  and  sep- 
arated by  difficulties  of  travel  had  combined  to  produce 
a  reluctance  to  enter  into  even  such  limited  forms  of 
confederation  as  were  proposed,  for  example,  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  the 
time  when  the  constitutional  convention  was  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  there  existed  a  powerful  body  of  opinion 
throughout  the  States,  unfriendly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  central  government.  The  Constitution  is 
therefore  a  kind  of  contract  among  the  States  whereby 
sjoecified  and  limited  functions  are  delegated  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  assignment  of  certain 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Congress,  President,  and  Su- 
preme Court.  The  very  article  I  in  which  powers  are 
conferred  upon  Congress  also  contains  in  section  10 
statement  of  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  these 
powers,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  separate  States. 
Even  this  would  not  serve  to  allay  opposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  fearful  of  centralization;  and 
further  reservations  were  attached  in  the  form  of  arti- 
cles I  to  X  in  amendment  to  the  original  Constitution. 
Here  again  it  may  be  noted  that  imder  the  last  of  these 
early  amendments  (article  X)  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

In  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  powers 
are  conferred  upon  Congress  as  well  as  specific  resti'ic- 
tions  placed  upon  its  action  under  section  10,  restric- 
tions are  also  placed  upon  the  action  of  the  States.  It 
is  interesting  that  among  these  restrictions  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  com- 


pact with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

It  has  been  assumed  that  this  subsection  3  of  section 
10  of  article  I  should  be  interpreted  as  actually  permit- 
ting agreements  or  compacts  among  the  States  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  Thus  in  addition  to  a  division  of 
powers  between  the  new  National  Government  and 
the  States,  the  Constitution  by  indirection  suggests  the 
possible  creation  of  a  unit  of  government  by  interstate 
agreement. 

2.  Challenges  to  the  Federal  System 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  effort  to 
balance  and  adjust  the  governmental  interests  of  the 
whole,  as  against  those  of  a  particular  part,  has  under- 
gone various  and  weighty  changes.  A  long  line  of 
episodes,  including  those  marked  by  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  struggles  over 
internal  imiarovements,  opposition  to  the  tariffs,  the 
controversy  over  railroad  routes  to  the  Pacific,  the  Civil 
War  itself,  the  disputes  over  land  policies  in  the  West — 
show  a  few  of  the  more  dramatic  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  two  different  levels  of  government,  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  as  a  means  of  protecting  and  advancing 
particular  policies  and  interests.  Indeed,  the  doctrines 
of  Calhoun,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  State  rights,  have  been  studied  carefully 
in  other  federal  states,  such  as  Germany,  as  among 
the  most  fundamental  analyses  of  this  difficult  problem 
of  political  organization. 

The  very  fact  that  such  controversies  have  been  so 
dramatic  and  have  been  expressed  through  the  careers 
of  outstanding  leaders  in  sections  and  Nation,  as  well 
as  the  disproportionate  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  legal  aspects  of  constitutional  development  in  this 
country,  have  tended  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  presented  here  with  a  simple  alternative  between 
the  use  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  use  of  the 
State  government  for  the  maintenance  of  public  serv- 
ices. There  are  interests  and  problems  that  do  not 
coincide  nicely  either  with  the  national  boundaries  or 
with  State  lines.  Such  interests  may  be  badly  served 
or  not  served  at  all  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  Na- 
tional or  State  political  action.  Such  problems  may  not 
get  recognized  or  attacked,  and  hence  may  have  an  un- 
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fortunate  effect  upon  national  development.  Even  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  interstate  action  of  any 
kind,  or  of  Federal  concern  for  problems  peculiar  to 
a  region  witiiin  the  national  area  and  yet  inclusive  of 
more  than  one  State,  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  have 
already  come  into  existence  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  different  kinds  designed  to  express  and  deal 
with  needs  peculiar  to  a  region  that  fall  between  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  National  or  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

a.  More  Rapid  Communication 

The  inadequacy  of  a  single  State  to  solve  certain 
problems  peculiar  (o  it  or  to  local  governments  within 
it  despite  the  fact  tliat  the  residual  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  left  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution  is 
due  first  of  all  to  the  increasing  ease  and  rapidity  of 
communication.  This  changes  the  time  necessary  to 
cover  a  given  space  and  therefore  compresses  the  earth's 
surface  and  brings  the  people  within  a  given  space  into 
much  more  frequent  contact.  A  very  few  concrete  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  point.  Very  recently  the 
effort  to  regulate  milk  distribution  in  New  York  City 
by  means  of  legislation  passed  in  New  York  State 
broke  down  because  the  Supreme  Court  held  such  an 
interference  with  those  providing  milk  for  New  York 
City  from  other  States  was  unconstitutional.  A  com- 
plete lack  of  regulation  would,  however,  throw  the 
entire  milkshed  which  includes  parts  of  several  states 
into  great  disorder  and  confusion  to  the  disadvantages 
of  all  those  concerned.  It  is  therefore  proposed  at  the 
present  time  that  representatives  of  the  States  in  which 
the  milkshed  lies  negotiate  an  interstate  agreement  to 
provide  this  regulation.  Obviously  in  a  period  in  which 
communication  would  be  slow  and  difficult,  the  milk- 
shed will  be  very  different  from  one  in  which  by  rea- 
son of  fast  rail  transjiortation  and  with  methods  of  car 
refrigeration  the  distributor  may  obtain  fresh  milk 
from  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  and  bring  it  safely 
to  the  city  consumer.  Again,  rapidity  of  communi- 
cation which  has  come  with  the  paved  highway,  the 
automobile,  and  more  recently  the  airplane,  has  made 
the  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals  far  more 
difficult.  The  increase  in  mobility  in  general,  in  fact, 
has  the  effect  of  making  neighborhoods  less  stable  and 
acquainted  with  themselves  and  changes  the  whole 
setting  of  public  order  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
standards. 

b.  Pressure  of  Population  on  Resources 

Closely  related  to  these  challenges  raised  by  changes 
in  time-space  relationships  due  to  means  of  communi- 
cation is  that  raised  by  the  increasing  pressure  of 
growing  populations  upon  natural  resources.  Thus  as 
New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles  increase  in  population 


they  must  go  farther  alield  for  their  water  supply  and 
hence  may  tap  the  river  systems  that  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  other  States.  The  disposal  of  the  wastes  of  a 
growing  city  like  Chicago  or  of  cities  adjacent  to  Chi- 
cago may  lead  to  administrative  and  legal  problems 
not  only  of  a  local  metropolitan  area,  not  only  of 
interstate  adjustment,  but  even,  as  we  know,  of  inter- 
national concern.  The  city  dwellers  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  of  southern  New  England  and  New 
York  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  forest  and  intervale 
regions  to  the  north  as  increasing  metropolitan  devel- 
opment makes  the  preservation  of  a  recreation  area 
essential  for  a  proper  balance  of  human  living.  Thp 
blocking  up  of  areas  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  per- 
manent wood-using  industries  in  the  Lake  States  cut- 
over  region  requires  comprehensive  intei-state  and 
Federal  cooperation,  as  we  have  seen.  The  mainte- 
nance of  forest  resources  by  a  single  State  might  not 
in  itself  be  enough  to  guarantee  a  s;ifficient  permanent 
supply  of  timber  on  a  selective  cutting  basis  to  war- 
rant the  lcx;ation  of  the  kind  of  industries  that  would 
be  desirable. 

c  Economies  and  Services  from  Interstate  Cooperation 

There  is  a  third  basis  for  such  cooperation  in  govern- 
ment as  falls  between  the  national  and  the  State  levels 
which  is  only  recentl}-  being  discerned.  It  is  possible 
through  the  joint  effort  of  certain  States  that  valuable 
public  services  that  actually  make  for  greater  economy 
for  the  individual  citizen  and  business  enterprises  can 
come  into  existence.  Thus  the  jirovision  of  port  facili- 
ties in  and  about  New  York  Harbor,  of  recreational 
areas  accessible  easily  to  the  great  urban  agglomeration 
of  metropolitan  New  York,  of  bridges  over  the  Dela- 
ware River  or  Lake  Champlain  actually  add  to  those 
with  interests  in  these  localities  more  than  they  sub- 
tract by  reason  of  the  charges  nece.ssai'y  for  financing 
these  enterprises.  Indeed,  certain  of  these  services 
could  not  come  into  existence  at  all  without  such  coop- 
erative action.  Those  who  founded  the  great  metro- 
politan water,  .sewerage,  transit,  and  park  systems  of 
Boston  taught  this  lesson  when  they  showed  how  the 
former  anarchy  tiiat  existed  among  the  40  or  more 
political  communities  of  that  region  was  resulting  in 
the  destruction  through  neglect  and  unplanned  devel- 
opment of  many  resources  and  services  that  would 
determine  the  desirability  and  future  growth  of  the 
whole  area.  There  is  a  final  suggestion  to  be  made  in 
this  connection,  which  is  that  further  administrative 
experiment  and  invention  may  enable  us  to  secure  more 
adequate  public  services  at  lower  costs  through  an 
extension  of  such  interstate  cooperation.  As  students 
of  administration  come  to  be  more  clearly  aware  of 
the  minimum   tax  base,  jjopulation  and  size  of  area 
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required  for  the  best  public  services,  we  may  find  that 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  for  a  group  of  States  a  single 
system  of  hospitals,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
other  public  services  in  which  the  quality  of  service  is 
partly  dependent  on  having  a  sufRciently  numerous 
group  to  warrant  classified  and  specialized  services. 
Similarly  certain  metropolitan  areas,  like  Greater  New 
York  and  metropolitan  Chicago,  which  lie  within  more 
than  one  State  may  find  economies  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  term  in  the  use  of  joint  instruments. 

3.  Can  the  Federal  System  Meet 
These  Challenges 

There  are  those  students  of  government — and  they 
are  numerous  today — who  predict  the  decline  in  the  im- 
portance of  our  State  governments.  Perhaps  they  for- 
get how  deeply  embedded  our  States  are  in  the  consti- 
tutional system,  and  how  powerful  is  the  canalizing  of 
political  leadership  and  civic  careers  through  their 
channels.  The  States  are  often  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  their  boundary  lines  are  entirely  illogical.  Any 
effort  to  redraw  these  lines  has  much  of  the  difficulty 
that  confronts  those  who  attempt  to  revise  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  in  order  to  have  a  strict  coincidence  of 
political  with  geographic  and  cultural  boundaries. 
The  fact  is  that  far  more  can  be  arranged  flexibly  under 
the  American  constitutional  system  with  its  possibilities 
of  grants  in  aid  and  interstate  cooperation  than  the 
average  person  realizes.  It  is  all  the  more  important, 
therefore,  that  the  administrative  staffs  of  national 
planning  authorities  be  alert  to  detect  such  possibilities 
in  the  planning  regions  in  which  they  operate. 

We  have  referred  to  the  provision  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  which  States  are  enabled,  subject  generally 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  to  enter  into  compacts  or 
agreements.  The  increasing  contemporary  interest  in 
the  use  of  the  interstate  compact  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  regional  problems  that  require  the  cooperative 
action  of  two  or  more  States  is  reflected  in  the  nu- 
merous articles  that  have  been  published  in  legal  and 
other  periodicals  and  the  daily  press  within  the  past 
15  years,  and  the  more  extended  special  studies  and 
analysis  of  Federal-State  relations  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  Dr.  Jane  Perry  Clark.  The  water 
planning  committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
has  analyzed  the  utilization  of  the  compact  in  relation  to 
water  uses,  and  the  Oil  Conservation  Board  has  simi- 
larly studied  the  compact  device  for  use  in  regulation 
of  the  oil  industry.  Legislation  permitting  an  inter- 
state compact  to  govern  the  production  of  oil  has  just 
been  eHacted  by  Congress,  while  other  uses  of  this  de- 
vice, including  labor  legislation,  taxation,  crime  pre- 


vention, and  the  regulation  of  milk  distribution  within 
a  given  milkshed  have  been  inaugurated  or  proposed. 
Hence  a  brief  survey  of  the  use  of  the  compact  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  shift  of  emphasis  which  has  taken 
place.  Used  earlier  chiefly  as  an  alternative  to  litiga- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Coui't  (provided  for  in  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  and  hence 
of  limited  application,  more  recently  the  compacts  and 
proposals  for  them  reflect  the  emphasis  on  a  positive 
provision  for  continuing  and  flexible  adjustment  of 
public  services  to  needs  that  cannot  be  adequately  met 
or  dealt  with  at  all  by  ordinary  State  or  Federal  action. 

4.  The  Use  of  Interstate  Compacts 

However,  according  to  the  records  compiled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  67  compacts  have  been  author- 
ized, of  which  34  have  finally  become  effective  through 
State  ratification.  In  addition,  13  compacts  have  been 
authorized  by  one  or  more  States  without  congressional 
authority  and  approval.^ 

According  to  the  classification  of  Messrs.  Frankfur- 
ter and  Landis,  the  interstate  compact  has  been  used  to 
deal  with  eight  situations,  namely,  boundaries  and  ces- 
sions of  territory,  criminal  jurisdiction  over  boundary 
waters,  uniformity  of  legislation,  interstate  accounting, 
taxation,  utility  regulation,  control  and  improvement 
of  navigable  streams,  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.-  Of  the  44  compacts  to  which  Congress  has 
given  approval  since  1900,  30  have  been  effectuated 
within  the  period  since  1918.  Within  recent  years  the 
compact  method  has  been  used,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  labor  standards. 

{a)  Boundm^  disputes  and^  the  cession  of  territory. — 
The  earliest  and  most  frequent  use  of  the  compact  has 
been  to  settle  boundary  disputes  and  to  cede  territory. 
A  boundary  dispute  may  be  designated  as  political  in 
nature,  best  solved  by  joint  fact-finding,  and  usually 
after  much  comi^romise;  resort  to  litigation  before  the 
Supreme  Court  has  in  consequence  generally  proved 
less  adequate  than  settlement  through  compact. 

Sometimes  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  feeling  itself 
powerless,  has  recommended  solution  through  inter- 
state treaty  of  boundary  disputes.  In  the  case  of  Wash- 
ington V.  Oregon  (211  U.  S.  273-283),  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion presented  itself:  The  boundary  line  between  the 
two  States  had  been  set  at  their  admission  into  the 
Union  as  the  center  of  the  North  Channel  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  (subject  to  changes  by  accretion),  but  now 
the  South  Channel  had  become  more  important  for  pur- 


■  Northcutt  Ely,  Oil  Conservation  Througli  Interstate  Agreement 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office.  1933),  p.  268.  For  a  list  and 
short  description  of  these  compacts  see  pp.  357-393. 

'  F.  Franlifurter  and  J.  M.  Landis,  The  Compact  Clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Yale  Law  Journal,  XXXIV   (1925),  695-696. 
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poses  of  navigation.  Tiie  Court  here  felt  itself  power- 
less to  change  the  boundary  line  as  originally  set  despite 
the  fact  that  tlie  Soutli  Cliannel  harl  become  more  im- 
portant, but  for  the  purpose  of  social  justice  urged  the 
States  to  redraw  their  boundaries  by  interstate  com- 
pact. But  even  if  the  Court  had  had  the  power  to  act, 
the  use  of  the  comiDact  would  i)robably  have  led  to  more 
effective  settlement  on  the  basis  of  "  compromised  fact 
findings." 

(h)  Interstate  debt  settlement . — This  type  of  inter- 
state adjustment  has  been  necessary  only  once:  When 
West  Virginia  was  partitioned  off  from  Virginia.  The 
problem  was  liow  much  of  Virginia's  public  debt  to 
devolve  upon  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
agreement  was  reached  by  compact.  However,  many 
years  of  litigation  followed  to  establish  the  exact 
amount  of  West  Virginia's  obligation. 

(e)  Prevention  of  cn?ne. — On  June  22,  1910,  Con- 
gress passed  the  following  statute: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  of  Uie  United  States  is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  or  any  two 
of  them,  by  such  agreoment  or  compact  as  thoy  may  deem  desir- 
able or  necessary  or  otherwise,  not  in  conllict  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  any  law  thereof,  to  determine 
and  settle  tlio  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  said  States,  respec- 
tively, over  oflen.st's  arising  out  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
any  of  said  States  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  (36  Stat. 
L.,  882). 

On  June  6,  1934,  Congress  attempted  to  promote 
interstate  cooperation  against  crime  by  the  following 
resolution : 

Be  it  enaetcd  bv  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more 
States  to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  respective  criminal  laws  and  policies, 
and  to  establish  such  agencies,  joint  or  otherwise,  as  thoy  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts (48  Stat.  L.,  908  ch.  40G). 

Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  explained  the  need  for 
such  compacts :  "  One  of  the  chief  necessities  of  the 
present  situation  is  to  devise  a  method  of  appreliending 
witnesses  who  flee  across  State  lines.  The  bill  deals 
specifically  with  this  situation,  but  it  would  go  much 
farther.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  other  means  of 
rapid  transporation  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  criminal  laws,  and  it  authorizes  interstate 
agreements  to  cope  with  the  general  problems  which 
arise  in  this  situation."  ' 


{d)  Taxation. — One  use  of  the  compact  has  been  to 
avoid  litigation  over  the  taxation  of  common  resources. 
Frankfurter  and  Landis  have  made  the  following  obser- 
vation :  ''  The  taxing  power  is  the  most  jealous  power  of 
government;  it  is  also  least  amenable  to  the  scientific 
process.  Nevertheless  no  one  can  scan  the  flood  of  cases 
dealing  with  '  jurisdiction  '  to  tax,  rules  for  apportion- 
ment and  the  like,  without  realizing  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  taxation  open  to  the  States  against  common 
resources  migiit  find  a  more  economic  and  more  efi'ective 
solution  through  negotiation  than  througli  litigation. 
At  all  events,  in  view  of  the  growing  burden  upon  time 
and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  cost  in  money  due  to  the 
conflicts  ajid  confusion  arising  from  the  administration 
of  independent  systems  of  State  taxation,  the  possibil- 
ities of  amelioration  and  economy  realizable  through  an 
alert  use  of  the  compact  clause  calls  for  more  intensive 
study,  as  part  of  a  disciplined  attack  upoti  the  entire 
tax  problem."  * 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  use  of  the  compact 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  taxation  of  common  re- 
sources is  seen  in  the  Federal  statute  authorizing  tlie 
Kansas  waterworks  agreement  of  1922.  A  portion  of 
this  statute  (42  Stat.  L.,  1057)  reads  as  follows : 

(1)  Neither  the  State  of  Kansas,  nor  any  county,  township,  or 
municipality  thereof,  shall  ever  assess,  levy,  or  collect  any  ta.xes. 
assessments,  or  imposts  of  any  kind  or  character  whatsoever  on 
the  portion  of  the  waterworks  plant  of  the  municipality  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  or  hereafter  located  within  the  territory 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  (2)  Neither  the  State  of  Missouri,  nor 
any  county,  township,  or  municipality  located  within  said  Slate, 
or  any  ofBcial  thereof,  shall  ever  assess,  levy,  or  collect  any 
taxes,  assessments,  or  imi)osts  of  any  kind  or  character  what- 
soever on  the  portion  of  the  waterworks  plan  of  the  munidiiality 
of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  now  or  hereafter  located  within  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

A  suggested  use  of  the  compact  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion is  to  eliminate  duplication.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  Conflicting  Taxation  is 
now  working  on  four  expedients  to  eliminate  dujilica- 
tion  and  that  1  of  these  4  expedients  is  uniform  and 
reciprocal  legislation  and  intergovernmental  agree- 
ments covering  various  kinds  of  fiscal  conflicts. 

(e)  Utility  regulation. — Despite  the  fact  that  under 
the  Constitution  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  the  States  have  been 
able  to  enter  into  compacts  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
interstate  utilities : 

Apart  from  the  railroads,  however,  there  is  still  left  a  wide 
and  vital  sphere  of  interstate  communications  which  project 
beyond  State  lin&s  but  are  nevertheless  predominantly  regional 
rather  than  national  in  their  penetration.     Congi-ess  has  left  a 


•"Defensive  Alliances.     Interstate  rompacts  for  Cooperative  Efforts 
Against  Crime",  In  State  government  (May  1934). 


'  The   Compact   Clause :   A    Study   In    Interstate  Adjustments   In   Yale 
I^w  Review   (May  1925). 
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considerable  part  of  this  field  unregulated  just  because  it  is 
essentially  local  or  regional  in  its  significance  and  because  the 
burden  of  national  oversight  would  be  excessive  and  ineffective. 
Again  we  find  resort  to  compact.  Early  in  our  history  such 
action  was  resorted  to  for  the  building  of  a  canal  between 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  inci- 
dentally affecting  Pennsylvania.  A  recent  analogue  of  this 
method  enabled  Now  York  and  New  Jersey  to  secure  under- 
water communication  through  the  Hudson  tunnels.  Throughout 
the  country  local  utilities  cross  State  lines  and  raise  irritating 
diffi  ulties  over  regulation.  State  compact  furnishes  an  effec- 
tive answer.  Kansas  and  Missouri  have  drawn  on  it  to  master 
such  a  situation." 

(/)  Uniform  legislation. — For  many  j'ears  States 
desirous  of  improving  industrial  conditions  through 
the  enactment  of  safety  regulations,  minimum  wages, 
and  social  legislation  in  general,  have  been  faced  with 
the  danger  of  thereby  losing  some  of  their  industries 
to  States  without  such  laws. 

During  the  twenties,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States  (through  the  Dominion-Provincial  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Labor  Laws  and  the  National 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  the  United 
States,  respectively)  national  conferences  on  this  ques- 
tion were  held.  Two  attempts  at  uniform  legislation 
were  made :  A  statute  of  the  State  of  Oregon  providing 
for  an  8-hour  day  in  the  lumbering  industry  effective 
when  other  States  passed  similar  legislation;  and  a 
statute  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  providing 
for  an  8-hour  day  in  the  general  industry  if  the  other 
provinces  followed  with  similar  legislation. 

But  could  the  goal  of  uniform  State  action  in  the 
field  of  industry  and  labor  be  secured  and  maintained 
merely  through  this  type  of  reciprocal  statute,  i.  e., 
one  which  presents  a  general  mandate  such  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  but  does  not  provide  for  interstate  deter- 
mination of  the  minimum  wages?  Uniform  State  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  labor  and  industry  must  provide  for 
some  interstate  joint  agency  or  the  equivalent  to  trans- 
late the  general  legislative  mandate  into  specific  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  A  special  committee  which 
reported  in  1921  to  the  National  Commissioners  in 
Uniform  Laws  in  the  United  States  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  interstate  compact  is  the  best  device  for 
interstate  difficulties  implemented  through  a  joint, 
continuous  agency. 

Representatives  of  seven  northeastern  States  met  on 
May  27,  1934,  and  signed  the  first  interstate  labor  com- 
pact under  the  Constitution  (Connecticut,  New  York, 
Maine.  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania).  The  compact  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuing commission  in  each  State  and  also  a  per- 
manent interstate  commission.  The  chairman  of  each 
State  commission  is  the  delegate  from  his  State  oii 


'  Frankfurter  and  Landis.  cited. 


the  interstate  commission  (where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  also  represented)  to  which  matters  of  com- 
mon concern  are  referred.  This  permanent  interstate 
agency  has  functions  relating  to  (1)  questions  arising 
"  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  States  ratifying  this  com- 
pact, concerning  a  matter  involved  in  said  compact  or 
in  any  State  law  adopted  in  pursuance  thereof  " ;  (2) 
petitions  for  revision  and  renewal  of  the  compact;  (3) 
petitions  for  withdrawal.  In  each  case  it  is  authorized 
to  make  findings  of  fact  and  to  submit  a  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  signatory  States.  In  addition 
it  must  prepare  an  annual  report  on  its  activities  and 
it  must  receive  periodic  reports  from  the  State  agen- 
cies administering  the  compact  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto.  Although  tlie  determination  of  the  minimum 
wage  provided  for  imder  this  compact  is  left  to  wage 
boards  set  up  by  the  permanent  State  commissions, 
there  is  the  significant  provision  that  "  Should  any 
question  arise  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States 
ratifying  this  compact,  concerning  a  matter  involved 
in  said  compact  or  in  any  State  law  adopted  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  then  such  question  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore the  said  interstate  commission  for  consideration." 
This  provision  would  seem  to  defeat  in  advance  any 
attempts  of  the  signatory  States  to  neglect  the  mini- 
mum-wage provision,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  permanent  interstate 
agency  are  recommendations  only. 

More  recently  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  industry  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  have  been  important  in  setting  labor 
standards.  But  for  three  reasons  the  attention  of 
the  States  with  more  advanced  standards  turns  on 
the  compact  idea:  (1)  The  constitutionality  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  with  regard  to 
intrastate  industry  was  long  uncertain  and  has  re- 
cently been  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court;  (2)  pro- 
visions for  such  objects  as  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial health  and  safety,  intended  as  later  goals  of 
the  seven  northeastern  States  in  their  compact,  might 
not  be  included  in  national  codes;  (3)  the  interstate 
agency  set  up  under  a  compact  relieves  the  strain  on 
Washington. 

A  conference  on  interstate  labor  compacts  was  held 
at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  on  June  28  and  29,  1935,  at 
which  the  possible  application  of  the  compact  in  the 
field  of  labor  law  was  discussed.  Sixteen  States  were 
represented;  the  New  England  States  with  the  neigh- 
boring industrial  States  to  the  west  having  secured 
some  rejsresentation  from  Southern  States  in  which 
recent  growth  in  the  textile  industry  has  been  marked. 
Ratification  of  minimum-wage  and  child-labor  com- 
pacts was  recommended  to  the  States,  while  the  hours- 
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of-labor  compact  was  reserved  for  further  consid- 
eration. 

The  use  of  the  compact  for  extending  the  adoption 
of  hU)or  standards  was  given  marked  stimulus  by  the 
Schechter  decision;  although  the  action  of  the  New 
England  States  had  long  preceded  this,  the  same  basic 
cause  for  the  movement  there  was  also  operative — the 
desire  to  establish  minimum  standards  in  order  to 
prevent  industrial  competition  taking  the  form  of  re- 
ducing wages  and  increasing  hours  of  work.  There 
are  weighty  reasons,  however,  for  opposition  to  the 
movement.  Both  sides  of  the  debate  are  well  rep- 
resented in  editorial  statements  which  appeared  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  in  the  Springfield  Republiciu. 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  latter  newspaper  stated  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"  Progress  Within  Constitutional  Limits  ",  published 
on  June  29,  that — 

A  highly  proiuisinK  luovenR'nt  Is  rapidly  approaching  ma- 
turity to  accomplish  throufih  interstate  compacts  much  that 
N.  R.  A.  attemptcci  through  Federal  fiat.  Already  we  have 
had  the  Interstate  Labor  Conference  in  Washington,  to  which 
15  States  sent  delegates,  with  its  proposal  that  the  States 
adopt  uniform  labor  standards.  Yesterday  a  bigger  and  better 
conference  of  the  sort  opened  its  sessions  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J., 
to  continue  and  carry  further  the  negotiations  initiated  at  the 
earlier  meeting.  This  time  more  than  25  States  liave  repre- 
sentatives present  and  three  definite  compacts  have  come  up 
for  consideration,  one  of  them  already  approved  and  subject  to 
ratification  by  Maine,  New  Ilanipsliire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  the  minimum-wage  compact  which  sets  up  an  adminis- 
trative agency  in  each  State  with  authority  to  investigate  the 
wages  of  women  and  minors,  to  determine  fair  minimum  rates, 
and  to  order  their  establishment.  It  provides  also  for  a  com- 
mission in  each  State  to  deal  with  the  other  ratifying  States 
concerning  questions  arising  under  the  compact  and  for  an 
interstate  comndssion  to  compose  their  difference. 

This  may  sound  like  a  modest  approach  to  wage  regulation. 
But  a  modest  approa(h  is  better  than  one  that  overreaches. 
Of  a  bolder  nature  are  the  other  two  compacts  to  be  presented 
to  the  conference.  One  specifically  forbids  the  employment  of 
children  under  16  and  the  other  establishes  a  40-hour  week  for 
all  industrial  labor.  Certainly  their  .serious  consideration  in  a 
gathering  of  the  sort  is  significant  of  the  progress  being  made 
to  consolidate  by  constitutional  means  those  gains  from  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  e.xi)eriment  about  which  there  is  little  dispute. 

Interstate  coini)acts  are  notliing  new.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes them  by  requiring  that  they  shall  have  the  consent  of 
Congress.  They,  or  their  equivalents,  were  entered  into  by  the 
colonists  before  the  Revolution.  They  multiplied  after  the 
Revolution  in  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  and  to  cover 
agreements  over  water  rights.  In  our  own  time  we  have  be- 
come familiar  with  them  from  such  outstanding  examples  as 
the  treaty  creating  the  Port  of  New  York  .\uthorJty,  the  Santa 
Fe  compact,  which  cleared  the  way  for  Boulder  Dam,  and  the 
tri-State  agreement  concerning  the  Delaware  Watershed.  Today 
they  are  being  enacted  or  proposed  In  one  form  or  another  to 
deal  with  the  problems  presented  by  tax  conflicts,  tax  evasion, 
liquor    control,    motor-vehicle    regulation,    criminal    law,    and 


criminal  extradition,  milk  prices,  water  pollution,  and  other 
objects  of  legislation  which  cry  aloud  for  coordinated  treatment 
by  tlie  several  States. 

There  is  every  reason  to  explore  their  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  industrial  legislation.  The  machinery  for  the  purpose 
is  already  fairly  ample.  Seven  States  now  have  interstate  com- 
pacts commissions  and  17  more  have  standing  committees  with 
authority  to  negotiate  such  instruments.  Ail  48  are  lo  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  of  State  Governments  as  they  now  are 
in  the  American  Legislators'  Association,  with  the  main  objec- 
tive that  of  interstate  cooperation.  Both  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  sympathetic.  The  outlook  seems  bright  for 
a  solution  of  the  problem  left  on  the  national  doorstep  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  decision  which  shall  preserve  the  basic  principles  of 
the  American  system. 

The  Springfield  Republican  addressed  itself  to  the 
subject  in  the  following  editorial  on  the  Spring  Lake 
Conference  on  July  8: 

Tlie  development  of  New  Jersey  as  a  sweatshop  State  has 
been  accelerated  during  the  depression,  as  numerous  New  York 
City  industries  have  cros.scd  lh(!  State  line  to  avoid  the  more 
stringent  labor  laws.  The  interstate  conference  on  labor  com- 
pacts at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  and  Staturady,  ran  into 
this  fact  head  on.  Governor  Hoffman  in  his  address  of  welcome 
deplored  any  "  precipitate  action " ;  and  then  the  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Manufacturers"  Association  sought  to  di-scourage 
the  work  of  the  conference  by  writing  that  it  was  "  neither 
sound,  wise,  nor  practicable  to  attempt  by  interstate  compacts 
to  eliminate  or  successively  overcome  widely  variant  funda- 
mental Condi ti(ms  of  industry  and  labor." 

New  Jersey's  attitude  is  definitely  obstructionist,  although  the 
compacts  that  are  most  advanced  in  the  stage  of  negotiations 
cover  only  child  labor  and  minimum  wages.  The  proposed  mini- 
mum-wage compact  applies  only  to  women,  adult  men  being 
c.xcluiled  under  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  mininmm-wage  laws  for  men  invaded  their 
right  to  freedom  of  contract.  Here  is  an  essential  difference 
tietween  the  N.  R.  A.  and  interstate  compacts  in  practice. 

The  child-labor  compact  was  signed  at  the  Spring  Lake  con- 
ference by  the  representative  of  Connecticut,  but  other  delegates 
declined  to  sign  on  the  ground,  in  some  cases,  that  they  must 
first  report  to  their  State  Governors  or  legislatures.  The  com- 
pact regulating  hours  of  labor  proved  so  controversial  that  not 
even  a  favorable  committee  report  was  possible  and  the  question 
was  left  wilh  the  committee  to  study  until  the  next  conference. 

The  absence  from  the  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Southern  States,  <'xcept  North  Carolina,  revealed  again  a  long- 
standing obstacle  to  a  regional  interstate  pact  covering  labor 
conditions  in  industry.  The  cotton-textile  industry  cannot  be 
safeguarded  against  internal  competition  of  a  cut-throat  nature 
unless  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  even  Texas  adhere  to  the 
compact.  But  progress  is  made  still  slower  when  a  northern 
Slate  like  New  Jersey,  for  selfish  reasons,  gets  in  the  way. 

Regional  interstate  compacts  to  eliminate  "unfair"  trade 
and  labor  practices  in  industry  are  sound  in  theory.  There  are 
industrial  problems  that  pass  beyond  State  lines,  yet  in  their 
reach  are  less  Ihan  national.  These  may  properly  be  described 
as  regional.  For  they  have  imtgrown  the  State  system  in  a 
territorial  sense.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  States,  however,  that 
no  regional  compact,  such  as  those  discussed  at  the  Spring  Lake 
conference,  could  be  successfully  enforced  unless  in  some  way 
the  Federal  Government  could  be  induced  to  cooperate. 
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At  the  Washington  conference  last  month  it  was  proposed 
that  Congress  pass  legislation  designed  to  bar  from  interstate 
commerce  the  products  of  a  compact  State  that  were  below  the 
compact  standards,  this  Federal  protection  being  only  for  the 
States  that  bad  passed  laws  of  their  own  pursuant  to  interstate 
compacts. 

This  proposal  was  a  confession  that,  in  practice,  despite  the 
view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  several  States 
are  incapable  of  solving  their  regional  industrial  problems 
under  their  own  powers,  without  the  intervention  of  the  cen- 
tral Government  in  enforcement.  Participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  however,  under  such  conditions  as  would 
surround  regional  interstate  compacts,  to  which  many  States 
would  not  be  signatories,  opens  up  a  wide  margin  of  doubt  as 
to  its  effectiveness. 

Current  developments  in  the  movement  are  reported 
in  State  Govei^ment,  the  monthly  journal  of  the 
American  Legislators'  Association. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  estab- 
lished a  Division  of  Labor  Standards  whereby  co- 
operation between  the  National  Goverimient  and  the 
State  governments  in  the  administration  of  labor 
standards  is  facilitated  through  conferences  and  the 
exchange  of  information. 

{g)  Port  develofment. — In  this  field  has  been  the 
most  distinctive  use  of  the  interstate  compact — the 
agreement  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  creating  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  A  similar  plan  for  a 
port  authority  for  development  in  metropolitan  Chicago 
has  been  proposed. 

The  harbor  of  New  York  comprises  that  network  of 
rivers,  channels,  and  estuaries  where  the  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Hudson  River  join  to  form  New  York 
Bay  and  its  tributaries.  Half  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  passes  through  it.  But 
the  southern  and  the  western  shore  lines  of  New  York 
Harbor  are  parts  of  New  Jersey ;  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern shore  lines  are  parts  of  New  York.  For  many 
years  this  fact  of  dual  political  sovereignty  prevented 
the  development  of  the  port  facilities.  In  1835  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  signed  an  agree- 
ment defining  the  rights  of  each  in  these  waters,  but 
not  providing  for  a  plan  to  develop  the  harbor  facili- 
ties. Such  a  plan  came  in  1920  with  the  ratification 
b.y  both  States  of  a  compact  setting  up  a  joint  con- 
tinuous agency — the  Port  of  New  York  Authority — to 
execute  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  development 
of  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  regional  administrative  agency  yet 
developed.  It  is  organized  as  a  self-sustaining  public 
corporation  and  represents  a  significant  form  of  devo- 
lution in  American  Government.  The  central  body  is 
a  board  of  commissioners  representing  both  States, 
with  staffs  for  engineering  and  other  phases  of  the 


planning  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Thus  the  authority 
has  developed  a  "  comprehensive  plan  "  for  the  port, 
in  which  the  unification  of  freight  terminals  and  the 
simplification  of  freight  movements  is  outlined.  But 
its  constructional  and  operational  program,  based  upon 
its  financial  powers  of  borrowing  and  the  principle  of 
self-liquidation  of  its  bonds  through  income  from  its 
properties,  is  of  major  importance  at  present.  It  has 
built  and  operates  bridges,  tunnels,  and  a  freight 
station."  An  important  factor  which  should  be  noted 
is  the  concentration  of  population  in  and  about  the 
port  of  New  York  which  assures  a  steady  and  large 
use  of  the  facilities  which  the  authority  provides  and 
thereby  simplifies  the  problem  of  financing  such  public 
works  from  current  income,  in  contrast  with  the  con- 
ditions which  characterize  some  areas  in  which  public 
works  to  be  constructed  and  operated  by  interstate 
agencies  are  i^roposed. 

Of  all  the  compacts  which  have  been  created  none 
has  depended  upon  the  planning  activity  so  much  as 
does  the  one  which  created  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority. This  bi-State  agency  was  set  up  in  1921  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  simplifying  freight  move- 
ments in  and  around  New  York  City.  The  planning 
problem  with  which  the  port  authority  has  had  to  deal 
has  been  described  as  follows :  "A  city  awkwardly  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  couple  of  rivers  with  a  State  line 
cutting  down  between  them.  It  means  12  railroads 
racing  toward  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  *  *  *  Jt 
means  44  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  American 
foreign  commerce.  *  *  *  jj.  ^^eans,  briefly,  freight 
and  traffic  waste,  reduplication,  and  delay."  And  what 
has  been  done  ?  A  survey  published  by  Fortune  Maga- 
zine in  1933  summarizes  the  results  very  well.  "  To 
date  ",  this  investigator  concluded,  "11  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  no  part  of  the  plan,  with 
the  exception  of  15  miles  of  marginal  railwaj',  a  very 
recent  railroad  lighterage  consolidation,  and  the  first 
union  freight  station  has  been  realized.  The  vital  tun- 
nel from  Brooklyn  to  New  Jersey  has  not  been  con- 
structed. The  essential  belt  lines  have  not  been  laid. 
*  *  *  And  the  old  evils  of  reduplication  of  fimc- 
tion,  lost  motion,  and  wasteful  railroad  competition 
still  survive." ' 

Although  the  authority  has  failed  to  carry  out  the 
comprehensive  plan,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated, it  has  been  a  success  as  a  business  enterprise.  Its 
securities  sell  at  a  premium.  The  result  is  attributable 
to  the  authority's  bridge-  and  tunnel-building  activ- 


°  See  the  animal  reports  of  the  authority  :  also  an  article  entitled 
"  Borrowing  Machines  **,  by  Horace  A.  Davis,  National  Municipal  Re- 
view (June  1935). 

'  Port  of  New  York  Authorlt.T,  Fortune,  September  1033. 
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ities.  Accident  plaj-ed  a  large  part  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  authority  to  the  need  for  the  Holland 
Tunnel,  the  Bayonne  Bridge,  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge.  The  necessity  fur  the  bridges  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  respective  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  but  the  States  did  iiot  want  to  raise  their 
tax  rates  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  these  ventures. 
Some  enterprising  official  thereupon  suggested  that  the 
port  authority  be  called  upon,  "  and  the  authority, 
which,  aside  from  its  able  defense  of  the  interests  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  before  the  I.  C.  C,  was  making 
no  headway  in  its  own  garden,  agreed."  * 

Summarizing,  as  a  planning  agency  created  by  an 
interstate  compact,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
has  not  been  a  success.  However,  as  a  business  enter- 
l^rise,  operating  under  the  corporate  form  of  organiza- 
tion, it  has  achieved  the  usual  tests  of  business  success. 
From  llie  standpoint  of  governmental  administration 
and  phmning,  therefore,  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity is  significant  because  it  affords  additional  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  tlie  (lovernment-owned  corporation  is 
an  efficient  method  of  carrying  on  economic  enterprises 
by  governments. 

When  the  problem  is  a  continuing  and  complex  one, 
the  compact  method  is  not  only  ill-adapted  to  the  plan- 
ning function  but  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from 
the  standpoint  of  effective  administration.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  applicable  to  otlaer  foi-ms  of  administra- 
tion as  well  -as  business  management,  that  successful 
administration  requires  adequate  authority  and  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative,  ilexibility,  and  even  experimenta- 
tion. The  more  complex  the  economic  or  social  prob- 
lem, the  more  necessary  are  the  last -mentioned  adminis- 
trative attributes.  But  autonomous  administration  is 
far  from  characteristic  of  the  compact  method;  it  is 
the  principal  difference  between  the  compact  and  the 
regional  development  authority  represented  by  the 
T.  V.  A. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  been  ham- 
pered by  limitations  and  insufficient  grants  of  power; 
it  is  believed  that  tliis  result  is  inevitable  in  the  com- 
pact method.  As  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  management  nmst  operate,  the  experience  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Autliority  may  again  be  cited. 
In  that  case  each  of  the  authority's  major  construction 
projects  has  been  authorized  by  acts  of  tlie  legislatures, 
which  in  some  cases  even  extend  to  the  details  of 
financing.  The  power  of  condemnation  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  port  authority's  compact,  so  it  must 
be  granted  in  all  of  the  statutes  authorizing  construc- 
tion. The  property  of  any  governmental  unit,  from 
State  to  village,  can  be  taken  for  purpose  of  the  au- 


•/Wd. 


thority  only  with  the  consent  of  tlie  unit  concerned.* 
Tlie  authority  is  forbidden  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
either  State  without  the  State's  consent.^"  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  ail,  the  compact  reserved  the 
right  of  each  State  to  enact  legislation  giving  the 
State  Governors  authority  to  veto  the  official  acts  of 
commissioners  from  their  respective  States,  and  legis- 
lation putting  this  power  into  effect  was  enacted  by 
both  States  in  1927." 

Not  only  does  the  compact  result  in  circumscribed, 
strait- jacketed  administration,  but  the  problem  of  com- 
pliance is  also  a  serious  drawback.  When  valuable  in- 
terests such  as  water  rights  and  transportation  facili- 
ties are  the  subject  matter  of  distribution  or  develop- 
ment, clashes  of  interest,  attempts  to  forestall,  all  man- 
ner of  interferences  and  obstructions  may  be  ex- 
pected. This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  blame  for 
the  faihire  of  the  original  plan,  the  author  of  the 
Fortune  article  dealing  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  has  said,  "  must  rest  primarily  on  the  refusal 
of  the  railroads  to  cooperate  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  I.  C.  C.  to  force  the  railroads  to  cooperate  *  *  *." 
It  is  quite  natural  therefore  that  the  Authority  "  con- 
siders without  an  expression  of  opinion  the  possibility 
that  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Railroads  may  very 
probably  step  in  and  force  the  New  York  railroads  to 
do  at  once  what  the  port  authority  has  been  gradually 
persuading  them  to  do  in  the  matter  of  pier  stations." 

Similar  interstate  agencies,  but  with  more  limited 
scope,  are  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Commission,  or- 
ganized by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  building  and  operating  a  bridge  over  the 
Delaware  River  at  Camden-Philadelphia,  and  the  Lalce 
Chami)lain  Bridge  Commission,  to  which  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  bridge  over  Lake  Champlain 
between  New  York  and  Vermont  was  given. 

(/()  The  use  of  nafural  resources. — Under  this 
general  heading  may  be  included  (1)  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  such  as  oil  and  forests,  and  (2) 
the  apportionment  of  tlie  waters  of  an  interstate  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  arid  territory,  serving  the 
competing  demands  of  city  j)oJ)ulations  upon  common- 
water  supplies,  and  solving  the  related  problem  of 
sewage  disposal.  Litigation  has  been  attempted  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  subdivisions,  but  it  has  naturally 
proved  an  unwieldy  instrument  and  has  resulted  in 
mutilated  settlements.  The  court  may  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  allotting  the  water  claims  of  neighbors, 

•Art.  VI. 
"Art.  VII. 

"  Art.  XVI ;  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1927,  ch.  333 ;  Laws  of  New  York, 
1927,   ch.   700. 

"  Kortifne,   September  1933 — op.  cit. 
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but  when  it  attempts  to  apply  doctrines  of  riparian 
rights  to  interstate  difficulties  of  this  kind  the  central 
problem — which  is  legislative  and  administrative, 
rather  than  judicial — is  left  untouched.  Again  the 
courts  have  recognized  their  inadequacy.  "  We  cannot 
withhold  the  suggestion,  inspired  by  the  consideration 
of  this  case,  that  the  grave  problem  of  sewage  disposal 
presented  bj'  the  large  and  growing  population  living 
on  the  shores  of  New  York  Bay  is  one  more  likely  to  be 
wisely  solved  by  cooperative  study  and  by  conferences 
and  by  mutual  concession  on  the  part  of  representatives 
of  the  States  which  are  vitall}'  interested  than  by  pro- 
ceedings in  any  court  however  constituted."  (See  New 
York  V.  New  Jersey,  256  U.  8.  29G,  313.) 

The  use  of  the  compact  in  interstate  water  programs 
has  already  been  surveyed  in  reports  (o  the  National 
Resources  Board,  and  summarized  in  the  report  of 
December  1,  1934  (pp.  377-381,  esp.  p.  380).  The  au- 
thors of  those  reports  point  out  that  "  interstate  com- 
pacts are  at  the  moment  one  of  the  few  means  available 
of  attempting  the  settlement  of  interstate  water  prob- 
lems, but  tlieir  effectiveness  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated.'" 
Four  such  examples,  now  in  operation,  are  discussed.  A 
major  problem  arises  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  powers  of  the  National  Government  over 
navigable  streams  to  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  States 
concerned,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  interests  and 
powers  of  these  States,  respectively,  with  each  other. 
Congress  has  provided  for  Federal  representation  on 
the  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  carry  out 
such  compacts;  but  since  the  task  of  working  out  an 
adjustment  of  the  conflicting  interests  has  been  left  to 
the  agencies  before  there  has  been  achieved  any  sub- 
stantial prior  agreement  upon  principles  or  policies  to 
be  followed  in  sufficient  detail  to  eliminate  major  con- 
trovei-sies,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  instrument.  The  jDroblem  of  enforcement  of  the 
agreements  arrived  at,  present  with  all  such  compacts, 
is  paiticularly  difficult  in  view  of  the  variations  in 
water  law  among  the  States,  and  the  uncertainties  re- 
flecting court  action  in  interpretation  of  certain  com- 
pacts which  have  been  adopted. 

The  agreements  entered  into  by  several  States  upon 
which  in  part  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  was 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  through  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  were  not  accepted  by  one  of  the  States, 
Arizona,  with  an  interest  in  the  disposition  of  the 
waters  of  Colorado  River,  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
agreement.  The  legislation  finally  provided,  indeed, 
that  the  acceptance  by  G  of  the  States  (instead  of  all  7) 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. Part  of  the  program  has  been  held  up  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court   following   action   by 


Arizona.  Here  again  the  compact  has  been  inadequate 
as  a  basis  for  the  planning  and  development  of  a 
natural-resource  area  in  which  several  States  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  are  concerned. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  such  as  forests  and  fisheries,  one  finds 
that  little  has  been  done  through  the  compact.  Com- 
pacts were  early  made  to  preserve  minimum  stand- 
ards of  protection  for  fish  on  boundary  waters.  But, 
despite  authorization  by  Congress  in  the  Weeks  Act 
(Mar.  1,  1911,  3G  Stat.  L.  961)  for  "each  of  tlio  sev- 
eral  States  of  the  Uni(m  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United 
States  with  any  other  State  or  States  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  the  forests  and  water  supply  of  the 
States  entering  into  such  agreement  or  compact ",  no 
compacts  for  forest  conservation  have  yet  been  sigaed. 

Another  conservation  program  is  tliat  advanced  for 
oil  conservation  through  the  interstate  agreement,  as 
outlined  in  Northcutt  Ely's  report  to  the  Oil  Conserva- 
tion Board  in  1933.'  In  the  field  of  oil  production 
tliere  are  certain  factors  preventing  a  stabilization  of 
the  industry.  One  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  capture 
which  makes  it  legal  for  an  oil  operator  to  tap  his 
neiglibor's  pools;  the  only  possible  redress  for  the 
neighbor  is  offset  drilling — in  other  words,  feverish 
competition  for  the  market  and  resulting  overproduc- 
tion. Another  factor  is  that  of  the  "  flush  pool  ",  which 
is  demoralizing  in  its  effect  upon  all  attempts  to  effect 
a  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  The  flush  pool, 
wastefully  operated,  can  produce  oil  for  a  time  at  far 
lower  costs  of  production  than  the  more  settled  fields; 
it  thus  performs  the  double  function  of  waste  and  cut- 
throat competition.  Individual  States  may  stabilize 
their  oil  industries  by  proration  or  the  limitation  of 
production,  and  so  avert  within  their  borders  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  doctrine  of  capture  and  the  phenome- 
non of  the  flush  pool.  But,  unless  an  interstate  agree- 
ment is  reached,  flush  pools  from  other  States  can  ruin 
stabilization  so  .secured  by  independent  State  action. 
Here,  then,  barring  the  possibility  of  Federal  action, 
is  another  field  for  the  interstate  compact: 

Oil  production  is  a  regional  problem.  The  production  of  all 
pools  within  reach  of  a  common  market  is  essentially  con- 
trolled by  a  factor  common  to  them  all ;  the  unique  capacity 
of  a  reservoir  to  discharge  flush  production  for  a  limited  time 
in  quantities  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  settletl  production 
which  follows,  at  costs  which  are  for  a  time  inversely  low  and 
destructive  of  values  of  all  the  settled  pools  within  marketing 
distance.  Self-reduction  by  one  State  can  no  more  control  the 
wasteful  flush  production  in  another  State,  despite  the  effect 
on  their  joint  market,  than  it  e:in  control  the  deforestation  of 
a  common  watershed  or  prevent  the  cutting  of  neighboring 
timber  which  will  despoil  a  State  park  of  its  usefulness  or  effect 
the  arrest  of  fugitives  on  the  far  side  of  the  common  waterway 
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or  protect  its  own  lowlands  by  levees  in  another  State  or  pre- 
vent the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  a  common  stream  or 
remove  drifting  obstructions  to  navigation.  State  lines  have  no 
influence  on  the  physical  effect  of  those  regional  forces." 

Hence  there  has  been  proposed  a  compact  setting  up 
an  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Board  (with  representa- 
tion from  the  compacting  States  and  to  the  Federal 
Government)  as  the  joint  continuing  agency .^^  Thig 
compact,  at  the  time  of  its  submission  to  Congress  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  August  9,  1935,  had  already 
been  ratified  by  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  and  Colorado."  It  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  Since  it  rej^resents 
the  effort  to  employ  the  compact  devices  in  such  a 
way  that,  in  collaboration  with  the  employment  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  industry  may 
be  stabilized,  and  since  it  thu3  offers  an  interesting 
comparison  with  the  employment  of  the  N.  E.  A.  code 
and  the  new  soft  coal  industry  programs,  it  is  here 
given  in  a  footnote.^" 

"Northcutt  Ely,  Oil  Conservation  Through  Interstate  Agreement 
(1935). 

"  See  Senate  Doc.  No.  IIS,  74th  Cong.,  1st  spss. 

«  Ibid. 

"  An  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oU  and  g.ns : 

Abticlb  I.  This  agreement  may  become  effective  within  any  com- 
pacting state  at  any  time  as  prescribed  by  that  State,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  tliose  States  ratifying  it  whenever  any  three  of  the 
States  of  Texas,  Olslahoma.  California,  Kansas,  and  Now  Mexico  have 
ratifled  and  Congress  has  given  its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  State 
may   become   a    party    hereto   as    hereinafter    provided. 

Art.  II.  The  pnrpose  of  this  compact  is  to  conserve  oil  and  gas  by 
the  prevention  of  physical  waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

Akt.  III.  Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  it  will  enact  laws,  or  if  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  it  agrees  to 
continue  the  same  in  force,  to  accomplish  ■\^ithin  reasonable  limits  the 
prevention  of — 

(a)   The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with  an  inefficient  gas-oil  ratio. 

(6)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any  stratum  capable  of  producing  oil 
or  gas,  or  both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open  air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of 
gas  from  a  natural-gas  well. 

(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire  hazards. 

(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating,  spacing,  or  operating  of  a  well 
or  wells  so  as  to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or  loss  in  the 
ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

(t)  The  InefBcient,  excessive,  or  Improper  use  of  the  reservoir  energy 
in  producing  any  well. 

The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  subjects  shall  not  limit  the  scope  of 
the  authority  of  any  State. 

Art.  IV.  Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that  it  will,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  enact  statutes,  or  if  such  statutes  have  been  enacted,  then 
that  It  will  continue  the  same  in  force,  prortding  in  effect  that  oil  pro- 
duced In  violation  of  its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conservation  statutes  or 
any  valid  rule,  order,  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be 
denied  access  to  commerce ;  and  providing  for  stringent  penalties  for 
the  waste  of  either  oil  or  gas. 

Art.  y.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  authorize  the  States 
joining  herein  to  limit  the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly, 
or  to  promote  regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the  purpose  of  conserv- 
ing oil  and  gas  and  preventing  the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  limitations. 

Art.  VI.  Each  State  joining  herein  shall  appoint  one  representative 
to  a  commission  hereby  constituted  and  designated  as  the  interstate 
oil  compact  commission,  the  duty  of  which  said  commission  shall  he 
to  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such  methods,  prac- 
tices, circumstances,  and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of  physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas. 


Some  difficult  questions  are  raised  by  this  effort  of 
the  producing  States  to  attack  the  evils  of  oil  and  gas 
wastage  because  of  competitive  drilling.  Thus  the  in- 
terest of  the  ultimate  consumer  is  a  complex  one.  He, 
too,  does  not  desire  wastage ;  nor  does  he  want  the  fixing 
of  prices  and  conditions  of  distribution  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deprive  him  either  of  flexible  prices  and  other 
benefits  of  competition  or  some  consultation  in  the  de- 
termination of  policies.  There  are  also  the  complicated 
interests  of  workers  seeking  an  expansion  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  industry,  of  competing  firms, 
and  of  the  various  communities  dependent  upon  the  in- 
dustry. There  remain,  finally,  the  problems  of  enforce- 
ment within  a  State  and  among  the  States. 

5.  Relation  of  the  National  Government 
to  the  Interstate  Compacts 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  with  regard  to 
interstate  compacts  has  its  origins  in  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  interstate  controversies  during  the 
colonial  period  and  under  the  short-lived  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

The  most  characteristic  problem  for  interstate  adjust- 
ment during  the  colonial  period  was  the  boundary  dis- 
pute ;  and  it  was  solved  through  two  different  means. 
One  was  negotiation  and  conciliation  through  joint 
commissions,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown  required 
for  the  final  agi'eement;  the  other  was  appeal  to  the 
Crown,  followed  normally  by  a  reference  to  a  Royal 
commission,  with  the  possibility  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council — in  other  words  the  avenue  of  litigation. 


and  at  such  Intervals  as  said  commission  deems  beneficial  it  shall  re- 
port its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  several  States  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection. 

The  commission  shall  have  po^^er  to  recommend  the  coordination  of 
the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  States  within  their 
several  jurisdictions  to  promote  the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from 
the  petroleum  reserves  of  said  States,  and  to  recommend  measures  tor 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  commission 
shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  Its  business. 

No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  commission  except  (1)  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  the  compacting  States,  represented  at 
any  meeting,  and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  majority  in  Interest  of 
the  compacting  States  at  said  meeting,  such  interest  to  be  determined 
as  follows  :  Such  vote  of  each  State  shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion 
fixed  by  the  ratio  of  Its  daily  average  production  during  the  preceding 
calendar  half-year  to  the  daily  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period. 

Art.  VII.  No  State  by  joining  herein  shall  become  financially  obli- 
gated to  any  other  State,  nor  shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by 
any  State  subject  such  State  to  financial  responsibility  to  the  other 
States  joining  herein. 

.\rt.  Vlll.  This  compact  shall  expire  Sept.  1,  1937,  but  any  State 
Joining  herein  may,  upon  60  days*  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

The  representatives  of  the  signatory  States  have  signed  this  agree- 
ment In  a  single  original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  a  duly  certiflced  copy 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory  States. 

This  compact  shall  become  effective  when  ratifled  and  approved  as 
provided  In  article  I.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  become  a  party 
hereto  by  affixing  its  signature  to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  de- 
posited, certified,  and  ratified. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  this  16th  day  of  February  1935. 
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Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  there  was  per- 
mitted appeal  to  Congress  "  in  all  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary  juris- 
diction or  any  cause  whatever  "  but  there  was  placed 
an  absolute  prohibition  upon  political  combinations  by 
the  States,  between  tlieinselvcs  or  with  a  foreign  power. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  repeats  this 
prohibition  of  political  combinations  between  the  States 
but  provides  for  interstate  adjustment  through  litiga- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  and  through  the  com- 
pact clause  (which  establishes  the  doctrine  of  Federal 
consent  for  interstate  treaties).  It  is,  then,  obvious 
why  Federal  authorization  for  compacts  has  been  re- 
quired:  (1)  To  have  Congress  perforin  a  necessary 
function  of  preventing  political  combinations  threaten- 
ing to  the  Union;  (2)  to  have  Congress  represent  the 
national  interest  in  the  consideration  of  an  interstate 
compact. 

One  may  point  out,  however,  that  tlie  courts  have 
ruled  that  congressional  assent  is  not  required  for  all 
interstate  treaties.  Northciitt  Ely  has  summarized  the 
ruling  as  follows :  "  We  may  say  that  the  presumption 
is  that  any  agreement  between  two  States  requires  Fed- 
eral approval,  subject  to  a  showmg  that  no  Federal  in- 
terest is  involved.  The  form  of  the  consent,  however, 
is  not  fixed,  and  may  precede  or  follow  the  agreement, 
and  in  some  cases  may  be  implied;  but  that  as  to  for- 
eign agreements,  while  there  are  few  cases,  it  appears 
that  the  requirement  of  Federal  approval  will  be  much 
more  strictly  construed."  ^' 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been  content  with 
a  constitutional  role  of  passive  approbation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Weeks  Act  and  the  statute  authorizing  inter- 
state compacts  against  crime,  we  may  note  that  Con- 
gress may  take  tlie  role  of  stimulator  of  interstate  com- 
pacts in  a  particular  field  by  a  general  authorization 
for  the  States  to  enter  into  such  agreements.  But  even 
in  tlie  case  of  more  specific  authorizations,  as  in  the 
statute  for  the  aijportioiunent  of  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River,  between  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Montana,  Congress  has  established  the  principle 
of  Federal  jjarticipation  in  the  negotiations. 

Be  it  enacted  6j/  the  Senate  and  Unusc  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as.iemhled,  Tliat  consent  of 
Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Montana  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  compact  or 
agreement  not  later  than  January  1,  1927,  providing  for  an 
equitable  division  jind  apportionment  among  said  States  of  tlie 
water  supply  of  the  Columbia  River  and  of  the  streams  tribu- 
tary thereto,  upon  conditions  that  two  suitable  persons,  who 
should  be  appf>inted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  from  the  Department  of  Interior  and  one  from  the  War 


Department,  shall  participate  in  said  negotiations  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  and  sliall  make  report  to 
Congress  of  the  proceedings  and  ol'  any  compact  or  agreement 
entered  into     ♦     •     '.     (43  U.  S.  Stat.  1208,  ch.  534.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intent  here  was  the  coordination 
of  Federal  and  interstate  ijrograms.  Parallel  pro- 
visions have  been  inserted  in  other  water  compacts,  with 
reiiresentation  from  the  National  Government  being 
authorized  to  j^articipate  in  the  negotiations. 

In  his  useful  summary  of  the  use  of  interstate  com- 
pacts, published  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences",!*  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Macmahon  .states:  '-On 
tlie  administrative  even  more  tlian  on  the  judicial  side, 
compacts  are  lilcely  to  draw  strength  from  national  in- 
fusions. This  will  be  true  even  if  interstate  agree- 
ments go  further  than  in  the  past  in  creating  genuinely 
cohesive,  autonomous  agencies  of  regional  jurisdiction. 
The  water  compacts  thus  far  approved,  however,  have 
been  little  more  tlian  guaranties  regarding  stream  flow 
to  guide  States  in  their  separate  action.  The  Rio 
Grande  compact  approved  by  Congress  on  June  17, 
1930,  is  in  part  an  exhortation  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  augment  the  river  by  vast  engineering  works; 
tlie  interstate  committee  that  it  sets  up  is  confined  to 
investigations,  witliout  provision  that  its  findings  of 
fact  shall  not  be  conclusive  in  any  instance.  Embryonic 
regional  organs  are  many,  but  the  only  well-developed 
examples  achieved  through  compact  have  been  the 
brilliant  accomplishment  embodied  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  (approved  1921-22,  42  Stat.  174,  822) 
and  the  application  of  the  same  idea  for  a  very  re- 
stricted purpose  in  the  Lake  Champlain  Bridge  Com- 
mi.ssion." 

Dr.  Macmalion's  statement  raises  the  question  of 
the  part  of  the  national  planning  staff  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  which  may  include  the  use  of  the 
interstate  compact  for  purposes  of  formulation  and 
execution.  This  place  is  determined  by  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
process  of  compact  making  and  also  in  relation  to  the 
particular  problems  dealt  with  by  these  instruments. 
In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  through 
various  departments  participated  in  negotiations  from 
which  compacts  have  resulted,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact,^"  Here,  although  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  an  organization  entitled  "  the 
League  of  the  Southwest "  in  which  seven  States  par- 
ticipated, which  was  succeeded  by  the  oflicial  Colorado 
River  Commission  representative  of  these  States,  there 
was  active  participation  in  the  negotiations  by  Federal 
dei)artments.    Such  participation  is  natural  and  indeed 


"  oil  Conservation  Through  Interstate  Agreement,  p.  174. 


"Volume    IV,    pp.    109-11.3,    Compacts.    Interstate. 
"This  ft  discussed  at  length  In  chapter  VII. 
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essential  where  the  question  under  consideration  may 
involve  for  its  solution  the  exercise  of  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  where  the  problem  involves  navigable 
waters,  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  ports. 
Here  not  only  are  there  involved  such  agencies  as  the 
War  Department  or  the  Reclamation  Service,  but  in  tlic 
ancillary  provision  for  adequate  and  continuous  sup- 
plies of  water  for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  there 
are  also  involved  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Erosioii 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  More 
recently  the  development  of  the  compact  idea  applif'd 
to  the  ap23rehension  of  criminals,  and  the  regulation 
of  work  conditions  through  labor  legislation  has  in- 
volved participation  by  the  Federal  Departments  of 
Justice  and  of  Labor.  The  declaration  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission  in  their  vote  of 
April  17,  1935,  to  recommend  the  development  of  New 
England  streams  for  purposes  of  flood  control,  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution,  the  furtherance  of  navigation,  and 
general  improvement  by  means  of  interstate  compacts 
rather  than  through  the  establishment  of  Federal  au- 
thorities similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
stresses  the  point  that  this  device  "  would  enable  the 
various  States  to  retain  control  of  any  funds  expended 
within  the  borders  of  each  State  and  enable  each  State 
to  put  men  to  work  more  quickly  than  would  be  the 
case  if  stream  development  were  to  be  managed  and 
funds  expended  by  a  Federal  authority."  We  should, 
while  recognizing  regional  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship evidenced  by  this  attitude,  note  also  the  fact  that 
even  with  an  interstate  compact  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  streams  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  secure  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Erosion  Serv- 
ice, and  other  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  realize  a 
comprehensive  and  well-rounded  program.  Thus  we 
may  conclude  that  in  the  first  stage  of  negotiation  of  a 
compact  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  the  regional 
representative  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
inform  himself  and  the  Committee  of  the  way  in  which 
various  Federal  programs  should  be  integrated  with 
that  contemjDlated  by  those  negotiating  the  comjiact. 

The  participation  by  Congress  may  precede  or  follow 
the  stage  of  negotiation.  There  are  examples  of  both 
types  of  procedure.  There  is  a  tendency  to  anticipate 
and  indeed  invite  the  use  of  the  compact  by  the  passage 
of  general  enabling  acts  by  Congress  authorizing  com- 
pacts for  particular  purposes.  This  is  well  exemplified 
by  a  passage  in  the  Weeks  Law  (Mar.  1,  1911,  36  Stat. 
L.,  961)  which  reads  as  follows:  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  con- 


sent of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
given  to  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact,  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  witli  any  other  State 
or  States,  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  forests  and 
water  supply  of  the  States  entering  into  such  agreement 
or  compact." 

Similarly  the  second  interstate  assembly  at  its  meet- 
ings held  in  Washington  on  February  28  and  ^larch  1 
and  2,  1935,  passed  two  resolutions  recommending  gen- 
eral enabling  legislation  as  follows :  "  Resolved,  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  second  interstate  assembly  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a  general 
enabling  and  consenting  act  respecting  compacts  nego- 
tiated between  two  or  more  States  affecting  interstate- 
tax  conflicts  and  not  affecting  the  fiscal  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

"  Resolved,  tliat  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiation, 
understanding,  and  harmony  of  State  governments 
with  one  another  and  with  the  Federal  Government,  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  second  interstate  assembly  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  consent  to  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  among  any  two  or  more  States  for 
the  establishment  of  a  council  of  State  governments." 

Indeed  in  1921  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  recommended 
to  the  committee  on  interstate  compacts  of  the  com- 
missioners on  uniform  State  laws  that  thej'  formu- 
late general  legislation  which  would  give  congressional 
consent  in  advance  to  the  negotiation  of  compacts.  The 
committee,  however,  held :  "  The  framing  of  a  con- 
gressional act  giving  consent  in  advance  to  the  forma- 
tion of  State  compacts  dealing  with  specific  subjects 
is  objectionable  on  several  grounds.  The  fii'st  is  that 
your  committee  does  not  know  those  concrete  subjects 
in  which  compacts  suggest  themselves  as  the  desirable 
arrangement.  The  compact  by  its  very  nature  being 
a  regional  matter  is  put  beyond  the  concern  of  this 
conference  ***if***j)ll  that  is  asked  is 
the  framing  of  legislation  on  whereby  Congress  should 
give  its  consent  to  States  foi-ming  compacts  generally 
upon  such  matters  as  river  apportionments,  harbor  reg- 
ulation, forestry  regulation,  and  the  like,  such  legis- 
lation seems  objectionable  because  it  requires  Congress 
to  give  its  assent  to  very  indefinite  propositions.  Such 
legislation  has  no  practicable  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  inducing  States  to  act."  (Rept.  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  1931,  p.  31.)  It  is 
probable  that  this  issue  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 
There  has  been  no  State  action  as  yet  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Weeks  Act,  and  apparently  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  approve  in  advance  the  negotiation  of 
compacts  relating  to  particular  questions  or  to  a  par- 
ticular region  without  serious  delay.    The  more  impor- 
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tant  question,  in  any  event,  so  far  as  the  administrative 
departments  are  concerned,  is  that  raised  above — the 
integration  of  possible  programs  developed  under  a 
compact  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relating  to  that  question  and  the 
formulation  of  adequate  jjolicies  in  consequence. 

After  a  compact  has  been  negotiated,  after  it  has 
been  ratified  by  Congress,  and  finally  after  it  has  been 
ratified  by  the  negotiating  States,  there  comes  the  third 
point  at  which  the  Federal  departments  may  have  an 
interest  in  it.  Provision  may  be  made  for  some  con- 
tinuing execution  of  the  compact  through  a  permanent 
administrative  organization  which  will  find  it  necessary 
to  secure  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Thus  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
in  the  development  of  its  program  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  well  as  with  the 
local  authorities  within  its  I'egion  such  as  the  various 
dock  commissioners.  Similarlj'  the  Boulder  Dam  Act 
authorizing  the  extensive  program  of  construction  and 
operation  centered  at  Boulder  Dam  is  based  indeed 
upon  the  Colorado  interstate  compact,  and  certain  as- 
pects of  that  program  still  require  further  negotiation 
with  the  State  of  Arizona  because  of  the  refusal  of 
Arizona  to  ratify  the  compact. 

6.  Appraisal  of  the  Interstate  Compact  Method 

Many  students  of  the  compact  as  a  device  have 
pointed  out  the  uncertainties  associated  with  its  em- 
ployment as  a  means  of  securing  State  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  streams  in  view  of  the 
existing  conflicts  of  law  among  the  States  relat- 
ing to  water  rights.  These  uncertainties  are  increased 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  clear  line 
determining  the  ultimate  application  of  Federal  au- 
thority over  navigable  streams  or  regulation  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  those  streams.  Thus  one  must 
proceed  with  caution  in  the  use  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact unless  there  is  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
specific  problems  to  be  dealt  with  and  of  the  assignment 
of  powers  to  any  continuing  administrative  agency  that 
may  be  set  up.  While  it  is  true  that  some  kind  of  joint 
regional  authority  might  result  from  the  use  of  the 
interstate  compact  and  Federal  cooperation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  one  cannot  generalize  in  advance  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  organization  and  the  powers  to  be 
assigned  to  it  as  well  as  the  financial  provisions  which 
might  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  direct  grants  for  public  worlds  construc- 
tion relating  to  the  program  developed  under  the  inter- 
state compact  might  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, credit  might  be  extended  to  the  interstate  agency 


established,  and  grants  in  aid  might  be  employed  as, 
for  example,  in  highway  construction,  or  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  reclamation,  soil  erosion,  and  forests 
might  be  adjusted  to  the  program  developed  by  the 
interstate  compact  agency. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  compact  as  a  device  at 
present  and  some  speculation  concerning  its  future. 
How  fur  apart  points  of  view  may  be  is  illustrated  by 
the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  a  book  entitled  "  Uniform 
State  Action ",  by  W.  B.  Graves,  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted : 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  effective- 
ness of  this  method  of  solving  the  diflSculties  arising  between 
States.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  intricacies  of  the 
negotiations,  and  the  time  required  for  them,  place  definite 
limits  upon  its  usefulness.  The  fact  that  there  were  but  24 
acts  of  Congress  approving  such  compacts  in  a  period  of  192 
years  between  1789  and  1918,  would  seem  to  lend  some  weight 
to  this  opinion ;  however,  in  the  13  years  from  1918  to  1931, 
31  such  agreements  were  approved  by  Congress.  Speaking  on 
the  question  of  utility  regulation  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  November  1931,  Gov.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Interstate  compacts  are  occasionally  advocated  as  a  solution. 
There  are  cases  in  which  they  have  their  uses.  But  that  is 
only  when  competition  between  neighboring  States  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  problem,  as  in  the  soft-coal  industry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

"  In  most  cases,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  in  view  of  the  length  of 
time  it  has  taken  many  of  our  States,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  even  to  decide  that  they  did  not 
want  a  compact,  and  the  longer  time  It  might  require  to  decide 
that  they  did,  discussion  of  interstate  compacts  seems  to  be 
merely  a  way  to  prolong  debate  and  keep  us  from  doing  any- 
thing. I  used  to  be  open  to  persuasion  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pacts, till  I  came  to  understand  their  capacity  for  interminable 
delays.  Then  I  saw  the  error  of  my  ways.  The  Boulder  Dam 
compact,  for  example,  dealing  with  one  dam  in  one  river,  took 
something  like  a  dozen  years  to  put  through.  While  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  propose  this  solution  they 
should  consider  such  facts." 

Speaking  on  the  same  program  from  the  same  platform.  Col. 
William  J.  Donovan  gave  expression  to  an  opposite  point  of 
view,  even  ns  related  to  the  Boulder  Dam  Incident: 

"  On  various  occasions  I  have  offered  the  suggestion  that  In 
problems  common  to  several  States,  which  transcend  the  power 
of  any  one  of  the  State  governments  to  deal  with  effectively 
but  which  are  regional  rather  than  national  In  character,  there 
is  a  method  provided  for  in  the  compact  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  the 
States  concerned  can  undertake  by  agreement  to  deal  collec- 
tively. This  suggestion  was  born  out  of  my  experience  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  so-called  "  Boulder  D;im  and  Rio  Grande  com- 
pacts." Here  were  situations  that  were  beclouded  by  the  ac- 
cumulated bitterness  and  jealousies  of  several  generations. 
Superficially  it  may  be  said  that  these  States  were  dealing 
with  only  one  river,  presenting  only  one  problem.  Actually, 
however,  these  river  controversies  of  the  West  involve  consider- 
ations that  we  of  the  East  find  it  difllcult  to  comprehend.  To 
us  a  river  is  only  a  river :  but  to  the  arid  regions  of  the  West, 
a  river  is- the  staff  of  life,  a  vitalizing  force  upon  which  the 
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people  of  those  States  depend  not  only  for  the  generation  of 
power  but  to  give  sustenance  to  their  crops  aud  to  supply  the 
water  necessary  to  support  life  in  that  desert  country. 

Compared  to  these  vital  necessities  of  life,  the  problems  we 
would  encounter  here  under  the  use  of  the  compact  method  are 
insignificant.  If  these  States  of  the  West,  after  years  of  bit- 
terness and  fruitless  resort  to  litigation,  found  a  solution  of 
their  problems  only  by  the  compact  method,  it  would  seem  that 
much  less  diflSculty  would  be  found  in  meeting  the  regional 
questions  of  the  control  of  utilities  where  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  supplementary  rather  than  antagonistic  and 
divergent." 

These  two  conflicting  points  of  view  should  make  some 
definite  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  possible  value 
and  of  the  limitations  of  this  method  of  securing  uniformity." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  in  its  issue  of  Jime  25, 
1935,  discussed  the  Limitations  of  Interstate  Compacts 
in  the  editorial  which  follows: 

The  interstate  compact  idea,  which  has  been  commanding 
more  attention  of  late,  is  seldom  discussed  with  reference  to 
effective  enforcement.  If  half  a  dozen  or  more  industrial  States 
of  the  North  and  South  should  ratify  an  agreement  to  maintain 
certain  uniform  labor  conditions,  it  may  be  assumed  that  each 
State  would  enact  a  statute  making  those  conditions,  such  as 
fixed  standards  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  and 
the  banning  of  child  labor,  compulsory  within  its  own  territory. 
The  compact  to  that  extent,  at  least,  would  be  respected. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  standard  of  enforcement 
in  each  State  would  be  uniform.  The  law  embodying  the  com- 
pact would  doubtless  be  better  enforced  in  some  of  the  States 
than  in  the  others.  If  the  New  England  States  should  enter 
into  a  compact  with  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  lax  enforcement 
in  the  South  could  not  be  prevented  in  New  England.  Yet  a 
minimum-wage  and  child-labor  law  in  Georgia  that  was  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter  would  subject  the  New  England  textile 
industry  to  cutthroat  competition  precisely  as  if  no  interstate 
compact  existed.  Unless  the  compact  were  uniformly  enforced 
there  would  be  the  same  tendency  that  has  been  so  evident  for 
years  past  for  industry  to  move  from  the  high-cost  to  the 
low-cost  States. 

Nothing  could  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
these  compacts.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  constitutionally 
essential  to  their  validity,  but  in  approving  them  Congress 
incurs  for  the  Federal  Government  no  obligations  to  make  them 
effective  in  practice.  The  Federal  courts  would  also  be 
powerless. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  the  sake  of  competitive  advantage,  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  could  ignore  a  compact  even  with 
Massachusetts,  not  to  mention  far-away  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  with  an  impunity  greater  than  that  attending  Japan's 
violation  of  the  nine-power  treaty  in  seizing  Manchuria.  For 
Japan  did  incur  some  risk  of  war  with  the  other  treaty  powers, 
but  Massachusetts  could  not  coerce  Rhode  Island,  not  to  say 
North  Carolina  or  Georgia.  Our  "  sovereign "  States  cannot 
wage  war  on  each  other,  even  if  they  are  "  sovereign."  The 
Federal  Government  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  stop  such 
belligerency   within   the  Union. 

The  interstate-compact  clause  of  the  present  Constitution  is 
obviously  a  vestigial  relic  of  the  first  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  in  1777  and  endured  about  a  dozen  years.  Under  the 
Articles   of  Confederation   the    States   were   overshadowing   in 


power,  while  the  Central  Government  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  Our  second  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  Central  Government.  Its  main  pur- 
pose was  centralization  to  the  extreme  limit  of  popular  accept- 
ance in  that  period.  The  States,  hitherto  substantially  inde- 
pendent in  fact,  were  constitutionally  subdued,  but  vestiges  of 
their  original  sovereignty  survived  in  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
This  compact  clause,  however,  served  no  purpose  whatever  for 
considerably  more  than  a  century,  and  its  renascence  in  recent 
times  is  largely  due  to  the  limitations  placed  by  the  Federal 
courts  upon  the  expansion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central 
Government. 

Its  feebleness,  if  not  its  futility,  as  a  substitute  for  a  na- 
tional power  equal  to  the  performance  of  functions  overreaching 
State  lines,  must  in  time  be  demonstrated  if  it  is  experimented 
with  on  a  broad  scale  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the  life  and 
economic  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Davis,  to  whose  discussion  of  the  use 
of  public  authorities  in  an  article  entitled  "  Borrowing 
Machines  ",  published  in  the  National  Municipal  Ee- 
view  for  June  1935  we  have  already  referred,  finds  a 
distinct  place  for  a  certain  kind  of  use  of  the  compact. 
He  states : 

"  There  is  a  genuine  need  for  authorities  to  manage 
large  interstate  in-ojects.  Under  circumstances  such  as 
prevailed  in  New  York  Harbor,  local  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  paralyzed  and  a  radical  departure  from 
the  old  inadequate  agencies  was  imperative.  The  port 
authority  was  a  happy  solution.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility that  it  will  be  abandoned  nor  much  likelihood 
that  it  will  cease  to  function  admirably.  In  like  situa- 
tions the  several  States  concerned  cannot  do  better 
than  get  together,  create  an  authority,  and  hand  over 
to  it  the  whole  business,  with  the  broadest  power  and 
control."  ^^ 

The  interstate  compact  is  obviously  not  a  device  that 
can  be  employed  as  a  relatively  simple  solution  to  the 
problem  of  reconciling  areal  extent  of  problems  with 
adequate  extent  of  governmental  jurisdiction.  Its 
friends  probably  claim  too  much  for  it,  and  one  may 
even  suspect  that  it  may  be  urged  on  occasion  by  some 
people  who  are  attempting  to  avoid  any  public  action 
at  all.  The  limited  experience  which  we  have  thus  far 
had  with  its  use  reveals  the  fact  that  negotiations  are 
long  and  constantly  delayed  by  the  necessity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  vested  and  special  interests  which  are  inter- 
woven with  the  various  separate  governmental  units 
whose  consent  must  be  acquired.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  this  is  also  true  of  the  use  of  other  channels  of 
political  action.  A  more  serious  criticism  is  the  un- 
certainty that  surrounds  their  enforcement — the  criti- 
cism stressed  in  the  editorial  from  the  Springfield  Re- 


» Uniform  State  Action  (Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1934),  24-25. 


"  See  the  Interesting  account  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  in 
Fortune.  Issue  of  September  1933,  referred  to  as  the  "  life  story  of  a 
poor  but  honest  corporation  which  failed  to  the  tune  of  a  $175,000,000 
success,  with  a  $10,000,000  income  for  the  year  1932  and  $20,000,000 
liquid  assets  in  the  banlc." 
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publican  cited  above.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
similar  uncertainty  is  present  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  enforcement  of  law  and  the  quality  of  its  administra- 
tion even  without  the  use  of  the  compact,  and  where 
the  quality  of  such  enforcement  and  administration  of 
the  laws  on  a  common  subject  among  several  States  is 
an  important  item  in  industrial  competition.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  the  possibility  tliat  States  which 
are  hesitant  to  adopt  such  legislation  may  proceed  with 
more  assurance,  and  achieve  adequate  enforcement,  if 
they  are  assured  that  similar  minimum  standards  are 
being  adopted  by  other  States  similar  in  their  problems. 

The  effort  to  reach  some  more  effective  solution  of 
a  problem  which  requires  the  marriage  of  both  na- 
tional and  State  constitutional  power  is  illustrated  by 
the  negotiation  of  an  oil  compact  among  the  oil-produc- 
ing States  based  upon  the  internal  police  power  of  each 
State  employed  to  protect  natural  resources  with  the 
interstate-commerce  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment employed  to  forbid  the  movement  out  of  the  State 
into  another  of  oil  extracted  in  defiance  of  the  State 
law.  This  effort  was  nullified  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan  (55 
Sup.  Ct.  241,  1935),  but  on  the  ground  that  no  standard 
had  been  set  in  the  legislation  for  the  guidance  of  the 
President.  Following  the  decision,  the  Congress  passed 
an  even  more  severe  restriction  (Public  Law  No.  14, 
74th  Cong.),  which  forbids  interstate  transport  of  oil 
produced  in  excess  of  State  quota,  with  no  discretionary 
delegation. 

Our  chief  interest  in  the  present  analysis,  however, 
relates  to  employment  of  the  interstate  compact  in  the 
planning  of  national  development  policies  and  in  their 
subsequent  realization  through  construction,  operation, 
and  administration  generally.  Clearly  there  can  be  no 
responsible  single  answer,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  a 
question  concerning  the  suitability  of  the  compact. 
Their  peculiar  virtue — indeed,  necessity — lies  in  their 
employment  at  those  points  where  a  problem  is  local 
in  its  incidence  and  its  solution  local  in  its  benefits,  yet 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  State.  Probably  the 
example  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Bridge  illustrates  this 
reasonably  well;  the  development  of  the  port  of  New 
York  is  also  a  local  question,  but  it  has  important  im- 
plication for  commerce  generally  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  that  port,  the  hinterland,  and  the 
world  generally,  while  the  traffic  across  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Bridge  is  not  so  far-ranging  in  its  origin  and 
destination.  Related  to  this  virtue  is  the  possibility 
which  follows,  of  isolating  the  costs  of  projected  public 
works  to  be  undertaken  by  the  interstate  authority  and 
fixing  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  in  closer  relation- 
ship to  those  most  obviously  benefiting  from  them,  and 


thus  creating  a  more  responsible  attitude  toward  such 
projects.  Here  again,  at  its  simplest,  such  a  condition 
is  represented  by  "  self -liquidating  "  projects  as  a  bridge 
which  pays  for  itself  through  the  tolls  charged  the 
users.  Thus  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  been 
able  to  construct  and  operate  various  structures,  while 
in  the  development  of  its  major  plans  it  must  wait 
upon  the  consent  of  many  Federal,  State,  municipal, 
and  other  officials  and  the  railroads  and  shipping  lines. 

The  use  of  the  compact  in  water-resources  planning 
and  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  projects  fol- 
lowing such  planning  is  carefully  analyzed  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  National  liesources  Board 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see",  the  report  states  (p.  380),  "how  inter- 
state water  problems  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  by 
compacts  as  now  negotiated.  Such  compacts  frequently 
are  drafted  in  the  turmoil  of  the  competitive  area  and 
sometimes  without  all  the  pertinent  technical  and  social 
facts  at  hand.  They  are  often  the  result  of  outright 
compromise  and  thus  rest  upon  bargaining  power 
rather  than  the  reasoned  api)lication  of  fact." 

TThe  same  point,  one  may  repeat,  may  also  be  made 
concerning  other  methods  of  arriving  at  agreed  policy ; 
but  in  the  development  of  water  resources  it  is  true 
that  there  is  greater  confusion  in  legal  precedent  and 
the  fixing  of  the  jurisdiction  of  national  as  against 
State  jurisdiction  than  in  other  fields  of  development. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  this  basic  confusion  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  ownership  and  use  of  water  which  is  at 
least  as  guilty  as  the  employment  of  the  interstate 
compact.  This  does  not,  however,  change  the  fact 
that  the  compact  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
solution  of  the  legal  problem  left  by  the  decisions  of 
the  courts. 

Improvement  in  negotiation,  finally,  may  be  achieved 
through  the  deliberate  fostering  of  coordination  in  the 
area  of  all  the  developmental  planning,  as  recom- 
mended throughout  this  report,  by  all  the  units  of 
government  concerned  and  by  the  inclusion  of  the  usa 
of  compacts  in  tlie  resulting  comprehensive  program 
where  their  suitability  woidd  have  first  been  surveyed. 
Such  preparatory  work  would  have  an  educative  value 
as  well  as  establish  the  requisite  priorities  fundamental 
to  construction  and  operation.^^ 


"An  Invaluable  discussion  of  this  problem  as  reflected  in  the  attack 
upon  stream  pollution  Is  given  In  S.  Doc.  10,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
entitled  "  Stream  roUutlon  and  Stream  Purification."  This  Is  the  re- 
port presented  by  Senator  Lonergan  of  a  conference  between  local, 
State,  and  national  officials  and  officials  of  Interested  conservation 
societies  called  by  the  Senator  and  held  In  Washington  on  Dec.  6,  1934, 
It  Is  significant.  In  view  of  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
cited  above,  that  the  majority  of  those  registering  their  views  concern- 
ing the  alternative  plans  of  proc(^'fling  by  compact  creating  sanitary 
districts  as  against  using  some  kind  of  Federal  development  authority, 
supported  the  latter.     See  especially  pp.  91-101.     It  may  be  added  that 
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By  their  nature  compacts  among  the  States  are  pri- 
marily an  expression  of  something  approaching  a 
regional  consciousness  of  need  and  a  desire  to  meet  that 
need.  The  chief  danger  in  their  employment,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  development,  is  that  they  may 
be  undertaken  without  adequate  regard  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  their  programs  with  those  of  the  other  units  of 
government  which  share,  in  some  measures  and  varying 
with  the  particular  function,  in  the  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  problems  in  the  area.  The  fact  that  the 
National  Government  exercises  responsibility  in  mat- 
ters affecting  stream  navigability,  that  a  town  or  city 
exercises  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  sewer  construc- 
tion and  operation,  makes  the  most  careful  preliminary 
planning  essential.  Here  again  the  attitude  of  those 
responsible  for  planning  national  developmental  poli- 
cies should  be  one  not  of  discouragement  but  of  analysis 
of  the  situation  which  has  created  a  movement  for  the 
compact  and  the  facilitation  of  the  employment  of  all 
means  of  which  are  necessary,  in  their  particular  way, 
for  solving  the  problems.  Any  device,  such  as  the  com- 
pact, which  may  be  used  to  foster  a  greater  awareness 
of  the  incidence  of  cost  and  of  benefit  of  projects, 
should  clearly  be  kept  within  the  armory  of  those 
responsible  for  development  policies. 

From  the  historical  studies  of  those  who  have  gone 
into  the  use  of  the  interstate  compact,  certain  general 
observations  clearly  appear.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  stated  that  compacts  when  most  serviceable  have 
dealt  with  problems  that  were  traditionally  "  govern- 
mental." The  best  example  of  this  point  is  the  early 
and  continuous  use  of  the  interstate  compact  for  set- 
tling boundary  disputes.  "  The  constitutional  provi- 
sion jjermitting  States  to  enter  into  compacts  or  agree- 
ments, with  the  consent  of  Congress  ",  Buel  W.  Patch 
has  pointed  out,  "  carried  over  into  the  basic  law  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  methods  used  during  the  colo- 
nial period  to  settle  boundary  disputes."  -^ 

A  second  proposition  which  clearly  appears  is  that 
the  interstate  compact  is  a  substitute  for  litigation  be- 
fore the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  authorities 
consider  this  curative  purpose,  namely,  the  settling  of 
present  and  prospective  controversies  between  the 
States,  the  principal  use  and  justification  for  the  com- 
pact clause.  In  this  connection  the  general  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Frankfurter  and  Landis  are  illuminating. 
The  use  of  the  interstate  compact  is  indicated,  they 
have  stated,  whenever  the  issue,  because  of  its  range, 
intricacy,  and  technicalities  makes  the  courts  an  ill- 

lllustrative  of  the  examples  of  delay  In  dealing  with  water  problems 
was  the  protracted  negotiation  ending  with  legislative  failure  to  agree 
upon  a  program  acceptable  to  all,  between  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  over  the  use  of  the  Delaware  River  waters. 

"  See  his  recent  and  authoritative  study  entitled  "  Interstate  Com- 
pacts", Editorial  Research  Reports  (June  1935). 


adapted  instrument  for  settlement  and  wherever  situ- 
ations arise  beyond  the  process  of  adjudication.^*  In 
connection  with  the  last-mentioned  situation,  Frank- 
furter and  Landis  refer  particularly  to  the  Colorado 
River  question  where  "  continuous  and  creative  admin- 
istration is  needed ;  not  litigation.     *     *     *  " 

Still  another  observation  relative  to  constitutional 
powers  and  structure  may  be  made.  The  interstate 
compact  may  be  a  useful  instrument  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  finds  itself  with  insufficient  authority 
to  deal  with  a  regional  or  national  problem.  Con- 
cretely, when  the  regulation  of  economic  activities  is 
the  desired  objective  and  the  commerce  clause  is  held 
not  to  cover  the  situation,  the  interstate  compact  may 
be  the  way  out.  At  the  present  time,  for  example,  it 
is  widely  argued  that  the  N.  R.  A.  might  be  replaced 
by  an  interstate  comjsact. 

The  above  general  analysis  is  the  necessary  basis  for 
a  final  evaluation  relative  to  the  compact  method ;  but 
we  need  to  be  more  specific,  more  analytical  and  pene- 
trating. There  are  several  aspects  of  the  interstate 
compact  which  have  heretofore  received  little  or  no 
consideration.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decisive  constitutional,  administrative,  and  po- 
litical matters  are  involved.  We  need  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  following  matters,  namely,  the  assumed 
equality  of  States  in  negotiating  and  operating  com- 
pacts; the  appropriate  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with; 
the  possibility  of  discharging  the  planning  function 
successfully  within  the  superstructure  of  the  compact; 
the  probability  of  obtaining  satisfactory  administra- 
tion and  compliance;  and  the  effect  upon  the  future 
cooperation  and  effectiveness  of  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  factor  we  have  isolated,  namely,  the  as- 
sumed equality  of  States  in  negotiating  and  operating 
compacts,  has  probably  not  entered  into  discussions 
relative  to  the  compact  method  simply  because  it  is 
fraught  with  so  much  political  and  emotional  dyna- 
mite. Nevertheless,  in  a  realistic  and  candid  examina- 
tion this  matter  cannot  be  sidestepped.  Briefly  stated, 
the  customary  approach  to  prospective  compacts  is 
based  upon  the  following  assumptions :  (1)  Every  State 
of  the  Union  is  sovereign,  therefore  (2)  every  State 
is  equal,  therefore  (3)  every  State  should  get  as  much 
out  of  what  is  to  be  settled,  or  to  be  divided,  as  any 
other  State  entering  into  the  proposed  compact. 

These  assumptions  may  be  good  jurisprudence  and 
the  proper  bases  of  comity,  but  considerable  question 
arises  concerning  their  realism  and  social  desirability. 
The  unequal  distribution  of  natural  resources,  of  cli- 
mate,   of   economic    advantage,   or    of   transportation 

"Frankfurter  and  Landis,  op.  oit. 
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facilities,  with  their  resulting  effects  upon  population 
concentration,  wealth,  and  cultural  opportunity,  chal- 
lenges these  juristic  and  artificial  hypotheses.  In  short, 
the  assumptions  of  planning,  chief  of  which  is  that 
resources,  physical  and  human,  should  be  used  to  the 
best  social  advantage  irrespective  of  artificially  estab- 
lished interests  or  boundaries — these  assumptions  quite 
naturally  come  into  conflict  with  certain  governmental 
theories.  The  jurist  and  the  State's  rights  champion 
would  say,  "  every  State  must  share  equally  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  a  natural  i-esource  which  is  to  be  divided 
between  several  States;  or  at  least  there  should  be 
secured  to  each  State  that  portion  of  the  natural  re- 
source to  which  it  has  already  established  a  prior 
claim."  On  the  other  hand,  the  planner  is  impelled  to 
conclude,  "  let  us  develop  the  physical  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  country  at  the  points  at  which  the  maxi- 
mum social  advantage  will  be  secured."  This  is  the 
regional  and  national  view.  However,  there  is  elo- 
quent evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  planner's  analyses 
are  difficult  to  achieve,  particularly  wlien  related  to 
natural  resources,  within  the  limits  and  tlie  assump- 
tions of  the  compact  method.  Colorado  River  develop- 
ment is  a  case  in  point. 

The  use  of  the  interstate  compact  should  be  confined 
to  appropriate  subject  matter.  This  is  point  number 
two,  and  one  that  we  have  already  touched  upon  in 
stating  that  the  compact  method  has  proved  most  ser- 
viceable when  applied  to  traditionally  "  governmental  " 
functions.  As  a  theorem  of  this  principle  we  may 
state  that  the  interstate  compact  has  not  proved  a  very 
effective  instrument  when  the  subject  matter  is  social 
and  economic  planning.  The  two  examples  of  note  are 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  the  Colorado 
River  compact.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
pact's proving  successful  in  the  case  of  simple,  tradi- 
tional governmental  functions  and  for  proving  dis- 
appointing in  the  case  of  more  complex  social  situa- 
tions? The  answer,  in  large  part,  seems  to  be  that 
the  compact  is  adapted  to  the  solution  of  some  problem 
or  controversy  arising  between  States  when  this  mat- 
ter can  be  solved  once  and  for  all.  A  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  this  is,  again,  the  settlement  of  boundary 
disputes  by  means  of  a  compact  entei'cd  into  between 
two  States.  The  second  part  of  the  answer  seems  to 
be  that  the  interstate  compact  succeeds  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agreement  can  be  handled  by  means 
of  uniform  action  of  compacting  States  and  when  each 
State  fulfills  its  part  of  the  agreement  through  the  es- 
tablished machinery  of  State  Government. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  compact  nictliod  may  be 
expected  to  succeed  when  confined  to  subject  matter  in- 
volving definite  conclusions  and  uniform  laws  to  be 


administered  through  the  already  existing  departments 
of  government,  then  the  interstate  compact  should  not 
be  recommended  for  situations  involving  the  opposite 
set  of  circumstances,  that  is,  when  the  problem  is  a 
continuing  one;  when  the  solution  demands  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  machinery  over  and  above 
the  separate  State  departments;  and  when  independ- 
ent planning  and  autonomous  execution  are  clearly 
indicated. 

The  interstate  compact  has  not  proved  a  satisfactory 
medium  for  continuous  and  progressive  planning  ac- 
tivity; this  is  point  no.  3.  The  reason  for  this  limited 
competence  is  that  additional  grants  of  authority  and 
frequently  approval  of  action  taken  must  be  sought 
by  the  agency  executing  the  compact,  instead  of  its 
having  power  to  go  ahead  and  make  its  own  independ- 
ent plans.  Needless  to  say,  the  planning  activity  is 
involved  when  the  subject  is  economic  or  social  and 
when  the  problem  is  a  continuous  one. 

The  means  of  begetting  compliance  is  a  necessary 
element  of  every  form  of  administration,  governmental 
as  well  as  business.  Persuasion  and  compulsion  are  not 
antithetical;  they  are  coordinate,  and  both  are  neces- 
sary when  important  interests  are  at  stake.  Let  us 
then  recognize  the  necessity  and  appropriate  place  of 
compliance  and  compulsive  measures.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  compact  projects,  such  authority  is  con- 
spicuously absent.  The  appointment  of  commissions 
and  resort  to  the  courts  are  both  possible,  to  be  sure, 
but  each  of  these  remedies  is  slow,  relatively  ineffec- 
tual,-'^ and  expensive.  Instead  of  controlling,  the  au- 
thority created  under  the  compact  is  itself  controlled; 
it  is  merely  the  obedient  servant  of  the  respective  legis- 
latures. It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  administra- 
tion resulting  from  compact  provisions  is  almost  sure 
to  be  unbusinesslike,  because  it  will  lack  independence, 
initiative,  flexibility,  and  coercive  authority. 

Granting,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  Federal  or  i-egional 
agency  can  move  more  quickly  and  more  effectively 
than  can  the  agency  set  up  by  a  compact,  still  is  it  not 
true  that  the  process  of  gradual  persuasion  and  educa- 
tion, as  slow  moving  as  it  admittedly  is,  will  be  prefer- 
able in  the  end?  Proponents  of  the  compact  method 
can  point  out  that  the  roots  of  democratic  government 
lie  in  a  sense  of  participation  primarily  developed  by 
local  self-government.  They  deliberately  say  that  re- 
gional planning  should  move  more  slowly  if,  in  the 
process,  the  thinking  of  people  can  be  changed  and  the 
advance  can  be  assured  of  greater  permanence.  The 
advantages  of  persuasion  are  pointed  to  particularly 


^  See  the  leading  court  cases  bearing  upon  the  general  question, 
namely:  Yirginia  v.  Vteat  YWijinia,  240  U.  S.  365  (1917)  ;  Virrjlnia  V. 
Tennessee.  148  U.  S.  503  (1893)  ;  South  Dakota  v.  Sorth  Carolina,  192 
U.  S.  (1904)  ;  Green  v.  Blddle,  21  U.  S.  1  (1823). 
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when  comparing  the  merits  of  what  is  sometimes  the 
alternative  to  a  compact,  namely,  protracted  court  liti- 
gation. 

Those  who  champion  the  use  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact sometimes  attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  the  com- 
pact method  and  persuasion  are  interchangeable  terms, 
whereas  any  method  other  than  that  means  the  oppo- 
site of  persuasion,  namely,  pressure.  Such  a  position 
is  untenable.  Persuasion  is  also  necessary  in  the  work 
of  a  corporate  regional  authority  such  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  In  thinking  about  this  matter  we 
should  not  let  ourselves  confuse  the  question  of  funda- 
mental organization  and  method,  namely,  the  relative 
merits  of  the  interstate  compact,  the  Federally  cre- 
ated regional  development  authority,  or  something  else, 
and  the  technics  of  carrying  out  any  one  of  the  respec- 
tive methods  of  governmental  cooperation.  Persuasion 
is  a  technic  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  govern- 
mental cooperation. 

A  final  consideration  needs  to  be  mentioned,  namely, 
the  tendency  of  compacts,  in  some  cases,  to  encourage 
particularism,  selfishness,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
individual  States,  rather  than  the  broad  regional  co- 
operation which  is  to  be  desired.  Wlien  a  particular 
question  such  as  a  boundary  dispute  arises,  and  is  set- 
tled once  and  for  all,  this  above-mentioned  result  is 
not  forthcoming;  better  relationships  should  ensue. 
However,  when  the  compact  method  is  applied  to  com- 
plex social  and  economic  matters,  such  as  those  involved 
in  the  Colorado  River  compact,  then  the  objectionable 
results  mentioned  are  quite  likely  to  follow.  Compact- 
making  becomes  a  matter  of  horse-trading.  Each 
State  tries  to  get  as  much  as  it  can  for  itself.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  quite  natural.  But  the  rejoinder  is  that 
some  other  method  of  governmental  action  may  be 
possible  and  preferable,  which  would  emphasize  com- 
mon regional  interests  rather  than  those  resulting  from 


artificially  drawn  State  lines.  Under  the  compact 
method  the  State  is  the  dominant  symbol;  for  it  there 
should  be  substituted  the  concept  of  regionalism. 
Because  the  representatives  of  the  various  States 
entering  into  a  compact  are  special  pleaders  for  their 
respective  causes,  differences  between  States  become 
increased,  compromises  more  difficult,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  over-all  common  interests  less  telling.  This 
is  the  distinct  impression  one  receives  after  a  close 
examination  of  the  history  and  negotiations  accompany- 
ing the  Colorado  River  development  of  recent  years. 
In  fashioning  future  courses  of  action  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  regional  problems,  particularly  those 
growing  out  of  water-use  programs,  require  unified 
regional  planning  and  execution.  When  an  issue  in- 
volves only  two  States;  when  it  can  be  settled  once 
and  for  all;  when  continuous  planning  and  adminis- 
tration are  not  necessary;  then  the  compact  method  is 
likely  to  be  a  serviceable  instrument.  This  is  likewise 
apt  to  be  the  case  when  State  legislatures  are  amen- 
able to  the  same  interests,  e.  g.,  the  railroads,  or  power 
companies;  under  such  circumstances  uniform  action 
becomes  possible.  Then,  too,  the  possibility  of  the 
State  making  its  own  interests  subservient  to  the  larger 
regional  interests  probably  varies  among  various 
groups  of  States  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Obviously,  the  success  of  any  interstate  compact  de- 
pends in  no  small  measure  upon  the  level  of  political 
intelligence,  the  tradition  of  cooperation,  the  existence 
of  regional  consciousness,  the  wealth  and  foresight  of 
the  governments  of  the  compacting  States.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  compact  method 
not  only  depends  upon  the  subject  dealt  with,  but  no 
doubt  its  success  also  hinges  upon  the  political  sophis- 
tication of  the  people  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
country. 
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INTERSTATE    COMPACTS— THE    COLORADO 
RIVER    EXAMPLE 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  preceding  section,  the  interstate  compact  was 
discussed  as  a  general  device  for  solving  the  regional 
problem;  that  is,  the  devisal  of  special  political  struc- 
tures to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  significant  areal  ques- 
tions. In  order  to  test  the  tentative  conclusions  in  that 
chapter,  one  might  well  consider  the  compact  method 
as  it  has  been  applied  to  a  specific  situation.  Chapter 
VII  as  follows,  discusses  the  use  of  the  compact  method 
in  an  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Although  there  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  interstate  compacts  dur- 
ing American  history,  the  Colorado  River  compact 
does  not  have  many  precedents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  regional  planning  and  economic  development  be 
considered  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  agreement,  then  only  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  bears  a  close  resemblance. 

Tliere  are  five  steps  which  must  be,  or  may  be,  taken 
in  negotiating  and  concluding  an  interstate  compact; 
these  are:  (1)  Congress  authorizes  the  negotiation  of 
the  compact  and  outlines  its  purposes.  (2)  The  State 
legislature  authorizes  commissioners  representing  them 
to  meet  and  negotiate  a  compact.  (3)  The  commis- 
sioners meet  (under  the  chairmanship  of  a  Federal 
representative)  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  compact. 
(4)  The  State  legislatures  ratify  the  compact.  (5) 
Congress  ratifies  the  compact.  This  procedure  was 
used  in  drawing  up  the  Colorado  River  compact,  ex- 
cept that  Congres-;  ratified  the  compact  before  approval 
had  been  given  by  all  of  the  State  legislatures.  This 
was  made  necessary,  of  course,  by  Arizona's  failure  to 
ratify. 

The  interests  and  welfare  of  seven  States,  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns,  and  millions  of  people  are  inter- 
woven in  the  activity  centering  around  the  development 
and  use  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries.  In 
the  arid  lands  of  its  basin  this  great  river  system  makes 
possible  the  irrigation  and  cultivation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  otherwise  untillable  acres.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  everything  is  subservient  to  an  adequate 
water  supply.  In  a  sense  the  Colorado  River  constitutes 
the  determining  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  Agriculture,  industry,  and  population  are 
all  dependent  upon  the  river.  ISIoreover,  its  potentiali- 
ties are  great.     The  power  resources  and  mineral  de- 


posits of  this  area  promise  a  profitable  development  of 
industry  and  a  more  universal  use  of  cheaper  electricity 
in  homes  and  on  farms.  At  the  same  time  this  river, 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  whole  region,  is  a  constant 
menace  during  its  flood  stages  to  the  lives  and  homes  of 
many  people  living  in  its  fertile  valleys.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Boulder 
Dam  and  related  projects,  is  seeking  to  eliminate  in  a 
measure  the  flood  menace,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
structing one  of  the  main  units  in  a  series  of  hydro 
developments  which  will  ultimately  make  possible  the 
full  utilization  of  the  river. 

(a)  Physiogr'aphy. — The  Colorado  River  is  the  larg- 
est stream  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country. 
The  main  stream  heads  at  the  Continental  Divide  in 
Colorado  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Denver  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  14,000  feet  above  sea  level.  (See  fig.  24.) 
From  thei'e  the  river  flows  westward  through  Colorado 
to  the  Utah  line.  After  cutting  across  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Utah,  it  entere  a  400-mile  stretch  of  canyons, 
at  first  winding  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
Arizona,  then  forming  the  boundary  between  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  After  leaving  the  canyons  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Arizona  and  California,  crossing  the 
junction  between  those  two  States  and  Mexico  and  flow- 
ing along  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and  Mexico 
for  a  few  miles.  From  that  point  it  flows  through 
Mexico  into  the  Gulf  of  California.-" 

Many  rivers  and  streams  flow  into  the  Colorado 
along  its  course,  increasing  its  flow  and  complicating 
its  i^roblems.  Of  these  tributaries  the  most  important 
are  the  Green,  the  San  Juan,  the  Little  Colorado,  and 
the  Gila.  The  Green  River  rises  in  southwestern 
Wyoming,  flows  south  cutting  off  a  tiny  part  of  Colo- 
rado, and  joins  the  Colorado  in  Utah.  It  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Colorado,  contributing  almost  half  of 
the  water  flowing  in  the  stretcli  just  below  the  junction. 
Its  drainage  basin  is  70  percent  greater  than  that  of 

"  The  mileages  on  the  main  stream  are  approximately  as  foUows : 

In  Colorado 245 

In  Utah 285 

In   Arizona 292 

Arizona-Nevada    boundary 145 

Arizona-California  boundary 235 

Arizona-Mexico   boundary 16 

In  Mexico 75 

Total  length 1,293 
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the  Colorado  above  the  junction.  The  San  Juan,  next 
largest  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  has  its  headwaters 
in  New  Mexico,  flows  through  the  junction  of  four 
States  (Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico), 
and  enters  the  Colorado  River  in  Utah,  just  north  of 
the  Utah-Arizona  line.  The  Little  Colorado  also  arises 
in  New  Mexico,  flows  across  Arizona  and  enters  the 
Colorado  about  50  miles  south  of  the  Utah-Arizona  line. 
The  Gila  River  is  the  third  largest  tributary  arising  in 
New  Mexico.  It  flows  across  the  whole  State  of 
Arizona  and  enters  the  Colorado  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  a  few 
miles  before  the  Colorado  begins  its  journey  through 
Mexico. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
tributaries  includes  about  240,000  square  miles.^^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  basin  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  rise  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  14,000  feet;  on  the  north  by  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  in  Wyoming,  which  reach 
about  13,700  feet ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  Utah,  which  reach  altitudes  exceed- 
ing 13,000  feet.  This  part  of  the  basin  has  a  mild 
summer  climate  but  very  severe  winters.  Tempera- 
tures of  30°  and  more  below  zero  are  not  uncommon. 
Precipitation  ranges  from  about  10  inches  along  the 
Green  River  to  more  than  60  inches  along  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  entire 
discharge  of  the  river  at  Yuma  originates  in  this  north- 
ern part  of  the  basin  above  and  including  the  Green 
River. 

The  central  part  of  the  basin  is  a  great  plateau 
which  has  a  general  elevation  of  between  5,000  to 
8,000  feet.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  the  west  by 
high  mountain  ranges.  The  river  itself  has  cut  deep 
gorges  through  this  plateau  and  at  many  places  the 
level  of  the  stream  is  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  pla- 
teau. The  precipitation  in  this  central  part  ranges 
from  10  inches  over  most  of  the  plateau  to  30  inches 
in  the  higher  mountains.  Temperatures  here  range 
from  100°  in  the  summer  to  below  zero  in  the  winter. 

The  southern  part  of  the  basin,  lying  mostly  in 
Arizona,  is  but  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  The  pre- 
cipitation ranges  from  l^/^  to  8  inches  and  the  tem- 
perature from  about  32°  in  the  winter  to  120°  in  the 
summer. 


"'  This  area  is  divided  among  7  States  as  follows : 

Square  miles 

Arizona 103,  000 

Utali 40,  000 

Colorado 39,  000 

New  Mexico 2,"!,  000 

Wyoming 10.  000 

Nevada 12,  000 

California 4,  000 

24530 — 35 6 
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(b)  Population. — In  the  basin  proper  the  population 
is  small  and  the  land  is  sparsely  settled.  In  many 
cases  there  are  less  than  five  people  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  1030  census  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  the  seven  States  of  the  drainage  basin  was  as 
follows : 

Population  per 
State :  square  mile 

Arizona 3. 8 

California 30.  5 

Colorado 10.  0 

New  Mexico 3.5 

Nevada .  8 

Utah 6.  2 

Wyoming 2. 3 

United  States 41.3 

While  all  of  these  States  have  a  population  concen- 
tration figure  considerably  below  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  exceed  the  other  four  by  reason  of  their 
possessing  one  or  more  large  centers  of  population. 
However,  none  of  these  large  cities  (Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Salt  Lake  City)  is  in  the 
drainage  basin  itself.  In  the  basin  there  is  no  town 
with  a  population  of  more  than  15,000.  Most  of  the 
rural  population  of  this  region  lives  in  the  broad 
valleys  where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  and  agricultural  uses.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  population  of  the  area  con- 
sisted mainly  of  small  Spanish  settlements  and  scat- 
tered trading  posts.  Since  that  time,  however,  several 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  area. 
The  California  gold  rush  and  the  Mormon  migration 
into  Utah  started  the  first  period  of  rapid  growth. 
This  was  followed  by  the  building  of  railroads,  the 
discovery  of  oil,  the  development  of  irrigated  land  and 
hydroelectric  power,  and  the  attraction  of  tourists  and 
health  seekers,  all  of  which  helped  to  bring  about  the 
rapid  increase  in  population.  During  the  three  decades 
from  1900  to  1930  tlie  seven  Colorado  River  States  in- 
creased their  population  as  follows: 

-.^   ^  Percent  Increase 

State :  i900-30 

Arizona 254 

California 282 

Colorado 92 

New    Mexico 117 

Nevada 115 

Utah 84 

Wyoming 144 

United  States 62 

Thus,  while  this  area  is  still  sparsely  populated  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  its  popula- 
tion is  growing  much  faster.  With  the  exception  of 
California,  most  of  which  is  outside  the  drainage  basin, 
the  population  is  largely  rural;  none  of  the  other  six 
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States  has  as  large  a  percentage  of  urban  population 
as  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  a  large  extent  this  growth  in  population  has  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  the  development  of  irrigation 
and  power  on  the  rivers  of  the  Colorado  system,  and 
this  relationship  seems  likely  to  continue  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  the  saturation  point  for  population  in  this 
area  will  depend  largely  upon  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  water  resources  existing  there. 

The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  a  good  example  of  those 
regions  within  our  national  boundaries  which  repre- 
sent more  or  less  unified  areas  with  common  economic 
problems.  The  planning  problem  in  this  region  has 
many  ramifications.  It  involves  not  only  regional,  but 
national,  international,  State,  and  local  interests.  It 
is  concerned  with  reclamation  and  agricultural  poli- 
cies, development  of  industry  and  natural  resources, 
financing  and  carrying  out  of  public  works,  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  activities.  It  is  affected  by  population 
trends,  shifting  markets,  national  and  local  govern- 
mental policies  and  public  opinion.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  advantageous  development  of  the 
region  these  various  factors  cannot  be  considered  prop- 
erly in  independence  of  each  other;  their  interrelation- 
ships must  be  discovered  and  taken  into  account  in  any 
comprehensive  planning  program. 

In  the  development  of  the  basin  thus  far  the  polit- 
ical aspects  have  been  dominant,  overshadowing  the 
social  and  economic  aspects.  There  has  been  little  con- 
scious regional  planning;  at  the  same  time,  problems 
of  a  regional  character  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant. Conflicts  between  State  and  local  interests 
have  grown  more  and  more  bitter;  concurrently  the 
need  for  cooperation  has  become  more  evident. 

Before  we  can  deal  adequately  with  these  larger 
planning  problems,  however,  we  need  to  refer  to  the 
character  of  the  region  and  the  basic  resources  and 
economic  interests  found  there. 

The  major  source  of  income  for  the  entire  region 
is  agriculture.  The  area  in  farms  in  the  seven  States 
varies  from  43.5  percent  in  Colorado  to  5.8  percent  in 
Nevada.  Early  developments  in  agriculture  were 
largely  unplanned.  Small  acreages  were  cropped 
where  water  could  be  easily  and  inexpensively  diverted 
from  the  rivers  and  streams.  There  was  little  thought 
given  to  the  problems  of  supply  and  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products.  For  some  time  this  development 
was  confined  to  small  areas  serving  local  markets,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  railroads  and  the  development 
of  refrigeration  cars  the  market  area  widened  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  United  States.  California's 
superior  position  in  the  citrus  business  is  a  matter  of 
long  standing;    in  recent  years,  however,   the   citrus 


area  has  spread  eastward  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  country.  In  several  other  crops  such  as  barley, 
fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the  Pacific  Southwest  has 
captured  national  and  even  international  markets. 
The  high  quality  of  potatoes,  celery,  strawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  products  grown  in  the  mountain 
States  of  the  basin  has  assured  them  of  a  good  market 
in  the  eastern  metropolitan  centers.  This  quality  fac- 
tor also  applies  to  the  livestock  raised  in  the  upper 
basin  States. 

Estimates  regarding  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the 
area,  the  amount  of  irrigable  land,  and  the  feasibility 
of  various  irrigation  projects  differ  considerably. 
Studies  under  way  at  the  present  time  will  probably 
clarify  the  situation.  The  economic  considerations  in- 
volved in  agricultural  and  reclamation  policies  are 
basic  to  this  area  and  furnish  the  starting  point  in 
planning  its  future  development.  There  has  been  a 
need  in  the  past  for  some  definite  policy  regarding  the 
retirement  of  submarginal  lands  as  more  fertile  ones 
are  brought  under  cultivation.  The  available  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  peculiar  agricultural  pursuits 
of  this  area  will  continue  to  prosper. 

Stock  grazing  has  created  a  problem  of  erosion 
which  has  been  a  severe  handicap.  Due  to  the  con- 
centration of  large  herds  on  good  grazing  land,  the 
vegetation  has  been  almost  totally  removed  in  large 
areas,  thus  leaving  the  top  soil  exposed  to  the  winds. 
This  is  one  source  of  the  recent  dust  storms  which  car- 
ried millions  of  tons  of  fertile  soil  across  the  country 
and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  passed  recently,  which  limits  the  number  of  head 
of  stock  for  any  particular  area,  is  beginning  to  les- 
sen this  problem  of  erosion. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  where  agriculture  is  not 
feasible,  mining  is  the  most  important  industry.  The 
leading  States  of  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver,  are  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  About  75  percent  of  the  total  national 
production  of  copper  is  found  in  the  basin.  Almost 
80  percent  of  the  national  supply  of  silver  comes  from 
the  region,  40  percent  of  the  national  supply  from 
Utah  alone,  and  about  22  percent  from  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia find  Colorado  are  the  leading  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  national  production  comes  from  the  basin. 

Certain  mining  areas  of  the  region  have  been  handi- 
cajDped  by  high  rates  for  freight  and  power.  How- 
ever, as  Boulder  Dam  is  completed  and  other  power 
projects  are  developed,  rates  for  power  should  be  low 
enough  to  enable  a  continuous  exi^ansion  of  the  min- 
ing industry.  The  development  of  new  power  sources 
will  not  only  encourage  the  expansion  of  present  types 
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of  mining  activity  but  will  open  up  new  fields  in  the 
electrochemical  industry.  Some  of  the  more  sanguine 
authorities  believe  that  electrochemical  industries  may 
be  able  to  absorb  the  larger  part  of  the  power  de- 
veloped at  Boulder  Dam.  However  competition  from 
established  plants  in  the  East  will  have  to  be  met. 
According  to  a  recent  report  ""■ — 

There  are  many  districts  In  this  region  that  contain  note- 
worthy deposits  of  metals  and  nonmetallie  minerals,  some  of 
which  have  already  yielded  a  large  pro<luetion  but  will  prob- 
ably not  contribute  raw  materials  to  industries  near  the  daui. 
Some  of  these,  or  groups  of  thest>,  may,  when  operated,  become 
potential  consumers  of  power  transporteil  by  trunk  lines  from 
Boulder  Dam,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
will  be  small.  It  is  believed  that  the  chief  hope  for  markets 
for  Boulder  Dam  power  arising  out  of  mining  activities  will 
lie  in  manufacturing  industries  located  near  the  dam  and 
using  nearby  mineral  raw  materials. 

Petroleum  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the  southwest.  It  is  highly 
concentrated  in  small  areas,  largely  in  California. 
The  availability  of  cheap  fuel  oil  derived  from  pe- 
troleum operations  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  region. 

The  production  of  fertilizer  where  power  is  avail- 
able may  be  tlie  means  of  recapturing  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  present  import  business.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fertilizer  from  Chile  and  Germany  are  now 
being  shipped  at  high  rates  into  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.  Both  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco report  huge  quantities  annually. 

For  a  long  time  industry  in  the  area  consisted  of 
supplying  a  relatively  small  number  of  commodities 
for  local  consumption.  Tlie  great  distance  from  east- 
ern markets  and  the  high  transmountain  freight  rates 
have  combined  to  retard  industrial  development. 
However,  as  markets  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  after  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed,  many 
branch  plants  of  eastern  firms  were  established  there. 
After  a  slow  start  due  to  distance  from  eastern  mar- 
kets, lack  of  labor  supply  and  cheap  power,  and  high 
freight  rates,  industrial  development  is  now  proceed- 
ing vigorously  ahead.  With  the  coordination  of  rail- 
road facilities,  the  reduction  of  rates,  the  tapping  of 
eastern  and  European  markets,  and  the  development 
of  power  and  raw  materials,  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
should  increase  its  industrial  activity  measurably. 

This  region  has  been  called  for  some  time  the  play- 
ground of  the  nation;  and  its  tourist  trade  has  been 
no  small  factor  in  its  total  business.  The  development 
of  national  parks  and  forests,  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental highways,  and  the  publicity  and  advertis- 


ing of  energetic  chambers  of  conunerce  have  attracted 
thousands  of  citizens  who  were  anxious  to  "  see  Amer- 
ica first."  Boulder  Dam  itself  will  offer  an  entirely 
new  area  for  recreational  purposes.  The  lake  grow- 
ing behind  the  dam  is  already  spotted  with  pleasure 
boats  which  will  ultimately  carry  passengers  up  into 
the  Grand  Canyon  region. 

The  program  of  construction  and  development  cen- 
tering around  Boulder  Dam  in  the  Black  Canyon  of 
tiie  Colorado  River  epitomizes  the  community  of  inter- 
ests and  the  necessity  of  joint  planning  and  action  on 
the  part  of  all  the  States  in  the  area.  In  addition  to 
the  dam  itself,^'  brief  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  the  Ail-American 
Canal,  and  the  power  program.  This  huge  Boulder 
Dam  project  not  only  raises  queries  regarding  the  need 
for  additional  water,  power,  and  cultivable  land,  but 
it  also  opens  up  the  question  of  the  proper  region  for 
future  planning.  Before  discussing  the  economic  and 
physical  aspects  of  this  development  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  historical  background  leading  up  to  the 
actual  construction  program. 

2.  Early  Development  of  the  River 

(a)  Early  irrigation  and  diversions. — Diversions  of 
water  from  the  river  for  irrigation  purposes  occurred 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  the  first  diversions  being  made  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  fathers.  From  that  time  on  individuals  and 
groups  have  gone  ahead  with  the  development  of  the 
river  on  their  own  initiative.  As  early  as  1849  the  idea 
of  bringing  water  from  the  Colorado  River  into  the 
Imperial  Valley  in  California  was  conceived  by  Dr. 
O.  M.  Wozencraft.  A  report  of  the  War  Department 
in  1877  contained  a  study  of  the  flood  conditions  of  the 
river  and  a  rejiort  on  an  investigation  of  a  canal  route 
to  irrigate  the  Imperial  Valley.  In  1886  the  Colorado 
River  Irrigation  Co.  was  formed.  However,  this  com- 
pany soon  failed  and  10  years  later  was  succeeded  by 
the  California  Development  Co.  Four  years  later  a 
contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  Im- 


^« "  .Mineral  Resources  and  Possible  Industrial  Development  In  the 
Region  SurroundinB  Boulder  Dam  ".  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, November  1934. 


"  Boulder  Dam,  recently  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt,  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  Is  located  In 
upper  Black  Canyon  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  about 
'J5  miles  southeast  of  Las  Vegas,  Ncv.  The  stretch  of  river  where  the 
dam  is  located  forms  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The 
dam  is  727  feet  above  bedrock  and  will  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
582  feet,  creating  a  re8er\oir  of  145,000  acres  or  227  square  miles,  the 
largest  artificial  reservoir  In  the  world.  Thirty  and  a  half  million 
ncrefeet  will  be  stored  by  the  dam  when  it  is  full,  which  amount  is 
about  10  trillion  gallons,  or,  in  other  words,  approximately  80.000 
gallons  for  every  person  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  hold  back 
this  tremendous  volume  of  water,  three  and  a  quarter  million  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  have  been  poured  into  the  dam,  making  a  structure 
1,180  feet  long  at  the  top.  45  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  660  feet  thick 
at  the  base.  The  power  plant,  located  Just  below  the  dam,  will  have 
an  installid  capacity  of  1,835,000  horsepower,  which  is  four  times  that 
of  Niagara  Falls. 
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perial  Canal.  In  March  1902  water  was  first  turned 
into  the  canal,  and  irrigation  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
by  Colorado  River  water  began;  by  1904,  75,000  acres 
were  being  cropped  on  this  project.  In  1902  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act  in  order  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  aid  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture in  these  arid  western  States  and  provide  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  two  of  its  natural  assets,  land  and 
water.  Since  that  time,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  many  dams  and  canals  have  been 
built  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  put  under  cul- 
tivation. At  the  present  time  this  Bureau  is  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  all  the  lands  of  the  basin  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  extent  of  possible  future  reclama- 
tion projects.  While  the  earliest  irrigation  projects 
were  developed  by  individuals  and  private  groups  at 
little  cost  because  they  did  not  entail  any  large  con- 
struction work,  later  projects,  farther  removed  from 
the  river,  could  only  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government.  At  the  present  time  most 
of  the  easily  irrigated  lands  have  been  irrigated  and 
put  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  can  be  de- 
veloped only  through  fairly  large  and  expensive  con- 
struction works. 

(b)  Studies  and  investigations. — Explorations  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  drainage  basin  began  with  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  history  of 
these  Spanish  exijlorations  is  filled  with  tales  of  ro- 
mance, discoveries,  battles,  massacres,  and  perilous  jour- 
neys. Hernando  de  Alarcon  first  explored  the  Colorado 
at  its  mouth  in  1540.  He  was  followed  by  adventurers 
and  missionaries  in  almost  endless  succession  for  300 
years.  In  1847  the  Mormons  crossed  the  upper  part  of 
the  basin  and  settled  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  bringing 
with  them  a  culture  and  a  determination  upon  which 
they  founded  a  prosperous  civilization.  A  year  later 
the  gold  rush  brought  thousands  of  pioneers  to  Cali- 
fornia. During  these  years  hardy  explorers,  intrigued 
by  the  danger  of  the  Colorado  River,  began  their 
ascents  and  descents  of  the  river,  sometimes  emerging 
with  miraculous  stories  of  thundering  rapids  and  gi- 
gantic canyons,  sometimes  perishing  in  their  attempts. 
The  story  of  the  Colorado  is  contained  in  legend  and 
lore,  in  the  reports  of  exploratory  expeditions,  and  in 
the  more  technical  reports  of  Government  bureaus. 

Scientific  investigations  of  the  river  began  in  1827, 
when  Lieut.  R.  W.  H.  Hardy,  of  the  British  Navy, 
charted  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.  In  1850  the  War  Department  began  its  sur- 
veys of  navigation  possibilities  on  the  river.  In  the 
same  year  irrigation  facilities  were  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  boundary  survey  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.     In  the  seventies  the  War 


Department  conducted  further  studies  of  navigation, 
reporting  adversely  on  the  improvement  of  the  river  for 
navigation.  This  department  also  made  a  report  on 
the  physico-geographical  character  of  the  river.  In 
1876  Lieut.  Eric  Bergland  made  a  report  on  flood 
conditions,  feasibility  of  irrigation  diversions  from  the 
river,  and  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  ail-Ameri- 
can canal  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  In  1889  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  began  its  measurements  of 
the  river  with  gaging  stations  on  the  Gila  River.  In 
1896  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission  made  the  first 
topographic  map  of  the  basin,  including  the  section 
adjacent  to  Mexico.  In  the  same  year  the  War  Depart- 
ment engineers  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Colorado  was  not  worthy  of  improvement  for  naviga- 
tion. AVith  the  establishment  of  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau in  1902,  studies  of  irrigable  land  were  begun  in 
many  parts  of  the  basin.  Two  years  later  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  lower  Colorado. 

In  1916  the  first  comprehensive  report  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  drainage  basin  was  issued  in  the 
form  of  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  395  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  written  by  E.  C.  LaRue. 
This  report  dealt  with  the  problems  of  river  control, 
irrigation,  water  power,  and  silt ;  and  included  records 
of  stream-flow  measurement,  lands  irrigated,  diversions 
from  the  basin,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  main  stream  and  each  of  its  major  tribu- 
taries. This  report  was  the  forerunner  of  three  other 
water-supply  papers  which,  taken  together,  provided 
authoritative  and  complete  surveys  of  the  region.-" 

In  1920  Congress  passed  the  Kincaid  Act,  which 
provided  for  an  investigation  of  the  irrigable  lands 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.  This  report,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Fall-Davis  report,^"  was  issued  in  1922. 
It  contained  not  only  data  dealing  with  the  Imperial 
Valley,  but  also  the  first  recommendation  for  a  large 
storage  and  power  dam  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Boulder  Dam  development. 

In  1924  the  Weymouth  Report,  consisting  of  nine 
typewritten  volumes,  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  report  dealt  primarily  with  the 
problems  of  flood  control  and  irrigation  for  the  Im- 
perial Valley.    It  contained  a  discussion  of  several  al- 


"  Paper  No.  556  by  La  Rue  was  concerned  with  the  questions  of  water 
power  and  flood  control  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Green  River.  Utah. 
This  report  was  issued  in  1925.  Papers  No.  617  and  No.  618  were 
Issued  in  1929  and  1930,  respectively.  The  former,  written  by  Robert 
Follansbee,  dealt  with  the  upper  Colorado ;  the  latter,  written  by  Half 
R.  Woolley,  covered  the  Green  River.  These  4  papers,  consisting  of 
more  than  1,200  pages  and  more  than  100  charts  and  diagrams,  cover 
most  of  the  possible  sites  for  flood  control,  power,  and  storage  works 
on  the  Colorado  River  system.  Besides  these  major  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  several  others  have  been  issued, 

»»  S.  Doc.  142,  67th  Cong,,  2d  sess. 
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teniative  sites  for  a  dam  for  that  purpose,  concluding 
that  a  dam  in  Boulder  Canyon  would  be  most  feasible. 
This  report  also  covered  the  questions  of  possible  power 
generation  and  irrigable  lands  in  the  basin. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  passed  in  1928,  set 
aside  $250,000  for  further  studies  of  the  basin.  This 
amount  has  been  added  to  by  subsequent  allocations, 
and  at  the  present  time  surveys  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive nature  dealing  with  irrigable  lands,  diversion 
projects,  power  development,  Hood  and  silt  control, 
and  other  phases  of  Colorado  River  development  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

With  tills  picture  of  historical  developments,  present 
problems,  and  continuing  researches  in  mind,  we  can 
continue  to  an  analysis  of  the  first  cooperative  attempt 
in  this  part  of  the  country  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  region  overlapping  State  lines.  Until 
about  1918  there  was  little  effort  made  to  fonnulate  and 
carry  out  a  plan  for  the  coordinated  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  and  its  basin.  About  this  time 
the  amount  of  water  being  diverted  from  the  river 
into  reclamation  projects  became  so  great  that  it  was 
realized  tliat  the  natural  low  water  flow  of  the  river 
could  no  longer  satisfy  all  of  the  users  and  that  some 
kind  of  mutual  understanding  regarding  water  riglits 
was  necessary.  Such  an  understanding  necessarily  in- 
volved a  consideraticin  of  the  law  relative  to  water 
rights. 

3.  Legal  Doctrines  Regarding  Water  Rights 

In  this  arid  region  where  water  is  a  scarcity'  the 
legal  rights  to  its  use  diifer,  in  most  States,  from  those 
in  the  moist  areas  of  the  country.  The  riparian  doc- 
trine of  water  rights  which  exisrs  throughout  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country  and  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  reserves  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  to  the 
owners  of  land  abutting  on  the  river.  Regardless  of 
when  or  how  continuously  the  water  may  be  used,  it  is 
reserved  in  perpetuity  to  those  who  own  the  adjacent 
land.  In  many  of  the  AVestcrn  States  and  in  6  of  the 
7  States  of  the  basin,  the  appropriation  doctrine  exists. 
This  doctrine  provides  that  whoever  first  takes  the 
water  from  a  stream  and  puts  that  water  to  beneficial 
consumptive  use,  or,  in  other  words,  appropriates  the 
water,  has  earned  the  right  to  use  the  water,  and  that 
right  cannot  be  taken  away.  Also  under  the  appropria- 
tion doctrine  prior  rights  are  given  preference,  that  is, 
he  who  first  appropriates  the  water  has  a  i^rior  right 
over  later  appropriators.  In  some  States  a  period  of 
nonuse,  differing  in  length  in  different  States,  is  held  to 
invalidate  prior  rights. 

This  appropriation  doctrine,  "  first  in  use,  first  in 
right ",  has  resulted  sometimes  in  a  scramble  on  the 


part  of  water  users  to  put  to  use  as  much  water  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  prior  rights. 

4.  Necessity  for  Intervention 

It  was  the  upper  basin  States'  fear  concerning  the 
application  and  results  of  the  appropriation  doctrine, 
a  fear  kindled  by  the  rapid  development  of  plans  for 
using  Colorado  River  water  in  the  lower  States  of  the 
basin,  that  led  to  a  conference  of  rei^rescntatives  of  the 
seven  Colorado  River  States  in  January  1919.  The 
invitation  was  issued  by  ex-Governor  William  Spry,  of 
Utah.  Representatives  of  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  met 
in  Salt  Lake  City  January  18-21,  1919,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  con- 
ference resolved  itself  into  the  "  League  of  the  South- 
west "  and  assumed  the  leadership  in  Colorado  River 
affairs  for  some  time.  At  this  meeting  the  conference 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  inter  alia,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  its  members  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River: 

Tlie  history  of  irrigation  tlu'oughout  the  worl<I  has  shown 
that  the  greatest  duty  of  water  Is  had  by  first  using  it  upon 
the  upper  readies  of  the  stream  and  continuing  the  use  pro- 
gressively downward.  In  otlier  words,  the  water  should  first 
be  captured  and  used  while  it  is  young,  for  it  can  then  be 
recaptured  ns  it  returns  from  the  performance  of  its  duties 
and  thus  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Attention  is  further  directed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
irrigation  projects  of  a  magnitude  to  be  developed  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  properly  carried  on  without  inter- 
fering with  smaller  developments  which  should  be  undertaken 
by  individual  and  corporate  initiative,  and  we  therefore  urge 
upon  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments  the  adoption 
of  a  liberal  and  sympathetic  policy  in  the  granting  of  rights- 
of-way  for  reservoirs  and  ditches  upon  the  public  domain, 
where  the  same  are  essential  to  the  development  of  such  private 
projects. 

We  further  urge  the  liberal  administration  of  all  laml  laws 
lif  the  United  States  looking  to  the  end  of  placing  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  the  actual  possession  of  its  citizens  in 
order  that  the  citizens  may  have  a  home  and  that  the  lands 
may  go  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  the  various  States  in  which  they 
be  located  in  order  that  they  may  bear  their  just  portion  of  the 
expense  of  State  administration. 

Along  the  lines  set  forth  in  these  resolutions,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  a  hearty  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  that  the  desired  end  may  he  obtained 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  a  wise  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States. 

In  carrying  out  of  all  reclamation  projects  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  become  interested,  its  activities  should 
ever  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  under  development  is  located.  In  the  arid  States  of  the 
West  the  irrigation  by  or  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shoukl  in  every  instance  be  based  upon  a  full  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  the  projects  are  located  so 
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far  as  the  appropriation  of  water  and  other  matters  of  purely 
State  control  are  concerned. 

On  the  2d  and  3d  of  April  1920,  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  league  were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  where  further 
discussion  was  carried  on  and  resolutions  of  a  similar 
character  were  adopted.  The  league  was  growing 
rapidly  in  membership,  the  only  requirement  being  a 
$25  membership  fee.  Anyone  who  wished  to  could  jom 
and  take  out  as  many  memberships  as  he  desired. 

About  this  time  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  were  be- 
ginning to  look  around  for  a  new  source  of  water  to 
supi^ly  their  rapidly  growmg  population,  and  the  agita- 
tion began  for  a  high  dam  on  the  Colorado  River  which 
might  store  a  continuous  supply  of  water  for  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  and  also  diminish  the  flood  danger 
in  the  Imperial  Valley.  This  proposal  intensified  the 
upper  basin  States'  fear  that  their  future  use  of  the 
Colorado  water  might  be  endangered. 

On  August  25-27, 1920,  another  meeting  of  the  league 
was  held  in  Denver,  at  which  time  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  the  construction  of  large  reservoirs  in  the 
lower  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  for  purposes  of 
flood  control,  power,  and  irrigation  was  discussed.  At 
this  meeting  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
Arthur  Davis,  assured  the  conference  that  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  for  pools  to  be  impomided  on  the 
lower  river  need  in  no  manner  interfere  with  the  future 
development  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams  within 
the  States  of  origin.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
idea  of  an  interstate  compact  was  first  suggested  as  a 
means  of  apportioning  the  waters  of  the  Colorado. 
Credit  for  this  suggestion  is  due  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  league,  consisting  of  Mr.  Delph  Carpenter,  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Sims  Ely,  of  Arizona. 

"With  the  assurance  by  a  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  there  would  be  sufficient  water 
for  all  needs,  and  after  considering  the  additional  safe- 
guard of  an  interstate  compact  to  protect  their  rights, 
the  conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  It  is  the  understanding  of  this  league,  from  informa- 
tion presented  by  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
drainage  basin  is  sufficient  to  supply  tlie  present  and  future 
necessities  of  all  of  the  States  whose  territory  is  involved,  and 
that  all  present  and  future  interference  with  development  upon 
or  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream  would  be  avoided :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  league  favors  the  early  development  of  all 
possible  beneficial  uses  of  waters  of  the  stream  upon  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries  along  the  lines  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Salt  Lake  conference  of 
January  18-21,  1919,  and  that  the  present  and  future  restric- 
tions upon  such  development  by  withholding  or  conditional 
granting  of  applications  lor  rights-of-way  across  public  lands 
for  irrigation  works  should  be  discontinued  and  that  such  ap- 


plications should  be  granted  with  a  degree  of  dispatch  which 
will  permit  the  construction  of  all  such  projects  while  financial 
and  other  means  are  at  hand  and  opportunity  for  construction 
exists ;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  pres- 
ent and  future  rights  of  the  several  States  whose  territory  is 
in  whole  or  in  part  included  within  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  waters  of  said  stream  and  its  tributaries 
should  be  settled  and  determined  hij  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween said  States  and  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  legislatures  of  said  States  be  requested 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  each  of  said 
States  for  the  pui-pose  of  entering  into  such  compact  or  agree- 
ment for  subsequent  ratification  and  approval  by  the  legislature 
of  each  said  State  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
(Italics  ours.) 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  and  at  the  request  of  the 
president  of  the  league,  bills  were  drawn  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  seven  States. 

5.  History  of  Legislation 

Between  February  22  and  May  12,  1921,  each  of  ihe 
State  legislatures  passed  its  respective  bill  authorizing 
a  state  commissioner.  These  bills  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  in  each  State  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
the  compact  or  agreement.  They  also  provided  for  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the   formulation  of   the 

compact. 

A  commissioner  was  appointed  in  each  of  the  States 
and  on  May  10,  1921,  the  Governors  of  the  seven  States 
or  their  representatives,  met  at  Denver  and  there  for- 
mulated a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  help  in  the  negotiations,  and  directed  that  the  reso- 
lution be  laid  before  the  President  and  Congress  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States. 

On  May  17,  1921,  this  resolution  was  presented  by 
the  Governors  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  on 
the  19th  day  of  May  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  authorizing  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  with  the  State  commissioners 
was  passed  by  Congress  3  months  later  and  was  signed 
by  the  President  August  19,  1921.=^ 

"  Tbe  provisions  and  wording  of  tbe  act  as  they  bear  upon  tbe  nego- 
tiatlon  of  the  compact  are  important  and  hence  are  set  forth  herewith : 

[Public  No.  56,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  approved  Aug.  19,  1921] 
"An  act  to  permit  a  compact  or  agreement  between  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,    Colorado,    Nevada,    New   Mexico,    Ut.Th,    and    Wyoming   re- 
specting the  disposition  and  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  and  for  other  purposes 

"  Whereas  the  Colorado  River  and  its  several  tributaries  rise  within 
and  flow  through  or  from  the  boundaries  between  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming;  and 

"  Whereas  the  territory  Included  within  the  drainage  area  of  said 
stream  and  Its  tributaries  Is  largely  arid  and  in  small  part  irrigated,  and 
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Pursuant  to  this  act,  President  Harding,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1921,  appointed  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiations. 

(a)  TJie  Colorado  River  Commission. — This  com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  rei^resentatives  of  the  seven 
States  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man, met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1922,  to 
organize  as  a  group  and  to  plan  their  deliberations. 
Six  more  meetings  were  held  in  Washington  during 
January,  followed  by  a  meeting  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
March  15  and  a  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
April  1.  At  this  last-mentioned  meeting  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  each  of  the  various 
commissioners  was  to  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the 
commission  "  suggested  forms  of  compact  for  the  dis- 
position and  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  its  tributaries."  These  suggestions 
were  to  be  considered  at  later  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion. Five  of  the  commissioners  (Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming)  suggested  drafts 
for  a  compact;  the  representatives  of  California  and 
Nevada  made  no  proposals. 

On  November  9  meetings  were  resumed  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  continued  until  November  24,  1922,  on 
which  day  the  final  draft  of  the  compact  was  signed  by 
each  of  the  State  commissioners  and  approved  by  Mr. 


the  present  and  future  ticvelopment  necessities  and  the  general  welfare 
of  each  of  the  said  States  and  of  the  United  States  require  the  further 
use  of  the  waters  of  said  streams  for  irrigation  and  other  bpncflclni  pur- 
poses and  that  future  litigation  and  conflict  respecting  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  s:iid  waters  should  be  avoided  and  settled  by  compact 
between  said  States;  and 

"  Whereas  the  said  States  by  appropriate  legislation  have  authorized 
the  Governors  thereof  to  appoint  commissioners  to  represent  said  States 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  compact  or  agreement  betwcin  said 
States  respecting  the  future  utilization  and  disposition  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  of  the  striams  tributary  thereto  ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  Governors  of  said  States  have  named  and  appointed 
their  respective  commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  and  have  pre- 
sented their  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  requesting 
the  appointment  of  a  representative  on  behalf  of  tlie  United  States  to 
participate  in  said  negotiations  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  :  Now,  therefore 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Statm  of  America  in  Oongrcsa  assembled.  That  consent  of  Con- 
gress is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a 
compact  or  agrei  raent  not  later  than  January  1,  1023,  providing  for  an 
equitable  division  and  apportionment  among  said  States  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  Colorado  Uiver  and  the  streams  tributary  thereto,  upon 
condition  that  a  suitable  person,  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  shall  participate  in  said  negotiations  as  a 
representative  of  and  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  of  the  proceedings  and  of 
any  compact  or  agreement  entered  Into,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary.  Is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  Slates  appointed  hereunder:  Provided,  •  •  •  That  any  such 
compact  or  agrci'meiit  shall  not  be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  of  the 
parties  thereto  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  of  the  said  States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act  is  here- 
with expressly  reserved." 


Hoover.  Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  commission 
at  various  times  in  the  States  involved. 

In  accordance  with  the  Federal  act  authorizing  the 
compact,  the  commission  at  first  attempted  to  make  an 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributaries  among  the  various  States.  After  consid- 
erable discussion,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  this  basis,  and,  in  order  not 
to  disband  the  commission  prematurely,  it  was  agreed 
that  an  apportionment  should  be  made  between  the 
ujDper  basin  and  the  lower  basin,  the  dividing  point 
between  the  two  basins  being  at  Lee  Ferry,  which  is 
at  the  head  of  the  canyon  area  of  the  river  and  is  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  point  at  which  the  river  crosses 
the  Utah-Arizona  line.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  compromises  which  finally  led  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  compact  and  its  signing  on  November 
24,  1922,  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

(b)  The  Colorado  River  Compact. — The  compact 
consists  of  a  preamble,  11  articles,  and  the  signatures 
of  the  various  State  commissioners  and  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  preamble  notes  the  resolutions  of  the  States  to 
enter  into  a  compact,  cites  the  Federal  authorization, 
and  names  the  representatives. 

Tlie  first  major  purpose,^-  that  of  dividing  and  ap- 
portioning the  use  of  the  Colorado  River  water,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  fear  of  some  of  the  States  that  the 
more  rapid  development  and  extensive  utilization  in 
others  would  jeopardize  the  remaining  States'  right* 
and  interests.  The  upper  basin  States  could  see  that 
there  might  come  a  time  when  irrigation  and  other 
projects  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  might  use 
all  or  most  of  the  water  in  the  stream  and  that  if  this 
happened  before  appropriations  had  been  made  in  the 
upper  States,  as  it  was  very  likely  to  do,  the  applica- 
tion of  tlie  prior  appropriation  doctrine  of  water  rights 
might  forbid  an^y  developments  in  the  upper  States. 

The  second  major  purpose,  that  of  establishing  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  several  beneficial  uses  of  water, 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  manner  in  which  develop- 
ments on  the  river  may  proceed.  In  a  later  article  of  the 
compact  it  was  decided  that  agricultural  and  domestic 
uses  should  have  preference  over  power  uses,  which  in 
turn  should  have  preference  over  navigation  uses. 


"  Article  1  of  the  compact  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  arc  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
division  and  apportionment  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System ;  to  establish  the  relative  Importance  of  different  bene- 
ficial uses  of  water:  to  promote  Interstate  comity:  to  remove  causes 
of  present  and  future  controversies:  and  to  secure  the  expeditiou.s 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  Colorado  River  liasln,  the 
storage  of  its  waters,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from 
floods.  To  these  ends  the  Colorado  Klver  Basin  Is  divided  into  two 
ba.oins,  and  an  apportionment  of  the  use  of  part  of  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  River  System  Is  made  to  each  of  them  with  the  provision 
that  a-fwrtlier  apportionment  may  be  made." 
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The  third  and  fourth  major  purposes  of  the  compact 
may  be  grouped  together.  They  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  interstate  comity  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  present  and  future  controversies.  In  the 
light  of  these  two  purposes  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  13  years  following  the  signing  of  the  com- 
pact one  State  has  refused  to  ratify  the  compact,  and 
that  the  problems  dealt  with  in  the  compact  have  been 
a  continuous  source  of  argument  and  litigation. 

The  last  three  major  purposes,  i.  e.,  the  expeditious 
agricultural  and  industrial  development,  the  storage 
of  water,  and  the  protection  from  floods,  suggest  that 
the  Colorado  Eiver  Basin  is  a  unified  area  for  these 
purposes  and  that  development  in  the  area  should  pro- 
ceed in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan  which  would 
embrace  the  whole  watershed. 

The  area  included  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
upper  and  lower  basms,  which  are  the  units  considered 
in  apportioning  the  water,  theoretically  covers  all  of 
the  seven  States,  an  area  almost  three  times  as  large  as 
the  drainage  basin  itself.'^ 

It  was  necessary  to  include  territory  outside  of  the 
drainage  basin  so  that  transmountain  diversions  such 
as  those  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  the  metropolitan 
regions  of  Denver  and  Los  Angeles  could  be  included 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  compact.  Parts  of 
three  States,  namely,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
are  included  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  basins,  al- 
though by  specific  provision  Arizona  is  considered  a 
State  within  the  lower  basin  and  the  other  two  are 
considered  as  States  of  the  upper  basin.  Thus,  while 
the  competition  is  mainly  between  the  States  of  the 


"^  Article  II  provides  that : 

"As  used  In  this  compact : 

"(a)  The  term  'Colorado  River  System'  means  that  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  within  the  United  States  of  America. 

"(b)  The  term  'Colorado  River  Basin'  means  all  of  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  System  and  all  other  territory  within  the 
United  States  of  America  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
System  shall  be  beneficially  applied. 

"(c)  The  term  'States  of  the  upper  division'  means  the  States  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

"(d)  The  term  '  States  of  the  lower  division  '  means  the  States  of 
Arizona,   California,   and   Nevada. 

"(e)  The  term  'Lee  Ferry'  means  a  point  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  1  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Paria  River. 

"(f)  The  term  'upper  basin'  means  those  parts  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  within  the  upper 
United  States  of  America  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
System  abave  Lee  Ferry,  and  also  parts  of  said  States  now  located 
without  the  drainage  area  of  the  Colorado  River  System  which  are 
DOW,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  beneficially  served  by  waters  diverted  from 
the  system  above  Lee  Ferry. 

"(g)  The  term  '  lower  basin '  means  those  parts  of  the  States  of 
Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  within  and  from 
which  waters  naturally  drain  into  the  Colorado  River  System  below 
Lee  Ferry,  and  also  all  parts  of  said  States  located  without  the  drain- 
age area  of  the  Colorado  River  System  which  are  now.  or  shall  here- 
after be,  beneficially  served  by  the  waters  diverted  from  the  system 
below  Lee  Ferry. 

"(h)  The  term  'domestic  use'  shall  include  the  use  of  water  for 
household,  stock,  municipal,  mining,  milling,  industrial,  and  other  like 
purposes,  but  shall  exclude  the  generation  of  electrical  power." 


upper  basin  and  the  States  of  the  lower  basin,  the 
apportionment  of  water  di\ddes  these  three  States, 
and  in  the  event  of  future  arguments  it  may  ba 
that  these  three  States  will  be  divided  in  their  sym- 
pathies for  the  two  basins.  The  whole  question  of 
the  area  involved  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  regional  planning  and  development  which  will 
be  considered  later. 

The  third  article  is  the  most  important  one  of  the 
compact. ^^  In  its  provisions  the  commission  attempted 
to  solve  the  principal  problems  which  gave  rise  to  the 
negotiations  leadmg  to  the  compact.  In  the  first  place, 
the  necessity  for  the  compact  and  for  apportioning 
waters  of  the  Colorado  indicates  that  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  all  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
it  served.  Mr.  Norviel,  the  commissioner  from  Arizona, 
raised  this  question  in  the  eleventh  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission :  "  If  there  is  water  enough  for  all,  then  why 
all  of  this  division  and  this  restriction  upon  the  amount 
of  the  water  flow  ?  "  ^^ 


^Article  III   reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  apportioned  from  the  Colorado  River  System  In 
perpetuity  to  the  upper  basin  and  to  the  lower  basin,  respectively,  the 
exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  7,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
annum,  which  shall  include  all  water  necessary  for  the  supply  of  any 
rights  which  may  now  exist. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  apportionment  in  paragraph  (a),  the  lower 
basin  Is  hereby  given  the  right  to  increase  its  beneficial  consumptive 
use  of  such  waters  by  1,000,000  acre-feet  per  annum. 

"(c)  If,  as  a  matter  of  international  comity,  the  United  States  of 
America  sliall  hereafter  recognize  In  the  United  States  of  Mexico  any 
right  to  the  use  of  any  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  System,  such 
waters  shall  be  supplied  first  from  the  waters  which  are  surplus  over 
and  above  the  aggregate  of  the  quantities  specified  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  ;  and  if  such  surplus  shall  prove  insufficient  for  this  purpose, 
then  the  burden  of  such  deficiency  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  upper 
basin  and  the  lower  basin,  and  whenever  necessary  the  States  of  the 
upper  basin  shall  deliver  at  Lee  Ferry  water  to  supply  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  so  recognized  in  addition  to  that  provided  In  paragraph   (d). 

"(d)  The  States  of  the  upper  division  will  not  cause  the  flow  of  the 
river  at  Lee  Ferry  to  be  depleted  below  an  aggregate  of  75,000,000 
acre-feet  for  any  period  of  10  consecutive  years  reckoned  in  continuing 
progressive  series  beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  October  next  succeed- 
ing the  ratification  of  this  compact. 

"(e)  The  States  of  the  upper  division  shall  not  withhold  water,  and 
the  States  of  the  lower  division  shall  not  require  the  delivery  of  water, 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  applied  to  domestic  and  agricultural  uses. 

"(f)  Further  equitable  apportionment  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  System  unapportioned  by  paragraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  may  he  made  In  the  manner  provided  In  paragraph  (g) 
at  any  time  after  October  1,  1963,  If  and  when  either  basin  shall  have 
reached  its  total  beneficial  consumptive  use  as  set  out  In  paragraphs 
(a)    and    (b). 

"(g)  In  the  event  of  a  desire  for  a  further  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (f)  any  two  signatory  States,  acting  through  their 
Governors,  may  give  Joint  notice  of  such  desire  to  the  Governors  of 
the  other  signatory  States  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governors  of  the  signatory 
States  and  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  forthwith 
to  appoint  representatives,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  divide  and  appor- 
tion equitably  between  the  upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  unapportioned  water  of  the  Colorado  River  System  as 
mentioned  In  paragraph  (f),  subject  to  the  legislative  ratification  of 
the  signatory  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

^  Colorado  River  Commission,  minutes  of  the  eleventh  meeting^ 
Bishop's  Lodge,  Santa  Fe,  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  Nov.  11,  1922. 
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There  were  several  conflicting  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  uncertainty  was  based  upon  two  considera- 
tions. There  had  never  been  sufficiently  adequate 
measurements  of  the  flow  of  the  river  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  water 
flowed  in  the  river.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  no 
way  of  determining  the  amount  of  water  that  might  be 
needed  to  satisfy  future  irrigation  and  other  diversion 
projects. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Davis,  director  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  had  asserted  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient water  to  meet  all  needs.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  commission  in  Washington  he  confirmed  this  ojmu- 
ion.  Others  who  held  the  same  view  included  Mr. 
Hoover,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  Mr.  Harr}' 
Chandler,  owner  of  land  in  Mexico  which  was  watered 
by  tiie  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  E.  C.  LaRue  is  the  first  authority  who  may  be 
cited  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  As  early  as  1916 
he  said,  "  Evidently  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
its  tributaries  is  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  of  the  irri- 
galile  hinds  lying  within  the  basin."  ^" 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  pointed  out  that  an  acute  water  shortage 
had  occurred  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1922,  which 
resulted  in  a  '•  very  serious  loss  to  the  Valley."  " 

The  issue  was  not  finally  resolved  in  the  committee's 
deliberations,  nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  answered 
since.  The  weight  of  evidence  seemed  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  low  water  flow  of  dry  years  might  easily 
produce  a  serious  shortage  unless  stoi-age  facilities  were 
provided  to  catch  the  surplus  of  wet  years  and  thereby 
even  the  flow. 

The  first  paragraph  of  article  III  makes  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  water  between  the  upper  and  lower 
basins.  In  answering  a  question  as  to  why  this  was 
done  Mr.  Hoover  said,  "The  commission,  upon  anal- 
ysis, found  the  causes  of  present  friction  and  of  major 
future  disputes  lay  between  the  lower  basin  States  and 
the  upper  basin  States,  and  that  very  little  likelihood 
of  friction  lay  between  the  States  within  each  basin; 
that  the  delays  to  development  at  the  present  time  are 
wholly  interbasinal  disputes;  and  that  major  develop- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  impeded  by  disputes  between 
the  States  within  each  basin."  ^^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  original  idea  of  the  compact  is  cred- 
ited to  representatives  of  the  upper  States,  the  first 


"  U.  S.  G.  S.  Water  Supply  Paper  395,  page  167. 

"  Cf.  Olsen,  Reuel :  "  The  Colorado  River  Compact",  p.  25. 

"  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  Representative  Ilaydcn,  of  Arizona, 
asked  a  series  of  26  questions  regarding  tlie  compact,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Arizona  Legislature,  which  was  considering  the  ratitlcntion  of  the 
compact,  ilr.  Hoover  answered  these  questions  through  Mr.  Stetson, 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  21, 
1923. 


part  of  this  quotation  has  some  foundation.    However, 

it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  three  of  the  States 
were  included  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  basins 
and  there  was  no  dispute  within  any  of  these  States. 
Also  the  statement  that  "  very  little  likelihood  of  fric- 
tion lay  between  the  States  within  each  basin  "  seems 
to  have  been  a  rather  short-sighted  appraisal  of  the 
situation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Arizona  has  been 
continually  at  swords  points  with  California  regard- 
ing their  respective  rights  within  the  lower  basin  ever 
since  the  compact  was  signed,  has  consistently  refused 
to  ratify  the  compact,  and  has  on  two  occasions  brought 
suit  against  California  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  regarding  their  water  rights. 

In  the  light  of  all  subsequent  events  it  appears  that 
the  division  of  water  between  the  basins  instead  of 
between  States  was  a  last  resort  after  the  States  found 
themselves  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  decision  merely  put  off  until  a  later  date 
the  vital  question  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  States. 
The  inability  to  solve  this  problem,  which  was  the 
original  problem  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  compact,  throws  some  doubt  upon  the 
possibility  of  solving  such  problems  as  the  apportion- 
ment of  water  between  States  by  the  interstate  com- 
pact method.  Indeed,  the  failure  of  many  subsequent 
efforts  of  the  States  of  the  lower  basin  to  agree  among 
themselves  serves  to  strengthen  this  doubt.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  an  apportionment  between  the 
States  of  the  upper  basin,  although  there  have  been 
some  negotiations  along  that  line.  AVliether  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  by  mutual  consent  of  the  States 
involved  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  7,500,000  acre-feet'"  apportioned  to  each  of  the 
basins  per  annum  was  a  compromise  reached  after  a 
long  debate.  The  basis  for  this  decision  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  to  the  effect  that  the  total 
annual  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  averaged  approximately 
16,400.000  acre-feet,  which  on  a  50-50  basis  would  give 
each  of  the  basins  8,200,000  acre-feet  per  annum.  The 
upper  river  States  made  a  counterproposal  that  the 
figure  be  set  at  6,500,000.  The  7,500.000  acre-feet  basis 
was  the  final  compromise. 

In  connection  with  this  stipulation  of  paragraph  (a) 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d)  should  be  considered. 
It  is  here  provided  that  the  upper  basin  shall  allow 
75,000,000  acre-feet  to  flow  through  Lee  Ferry  during 
each  10-year  period.  In  some  years  there  would  be 
water  greatly  in  excess  of  7,500,000  acre-feet,  and  in 
some  years  probably  less  than  that  amount.  If  7,500,- 
000  acre-feet  had  to  be  let  down  by  the  upper  basin 


"An   acre-foot   of  water  Is   the  amount   necessary   to   cover  an  acre 
of  ground -to  a  depth  of  1  foot. 
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each  year,  there  would  have  to  be  constructed  large 
storage  reservoirs  in  the  upper  basin  in  order  to  aver- 
age the  flow.  This  provision  puts  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding storage  facilities  on  the  lower  basin  if  an  even 
flow  there  is  desired.  This  compromise  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  victory  for  the  upper-basin  States,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Norviel,  of  Arizona,  had  kept  insisting 
that  at  least  a  minimal  annual  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  should 
be  guaranteed. 

The  term  "  beneficial  consumptive  use  ",  used  in  par- 
agraph (a),  is  a  very  important  one.  It  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Carpenter  as  follows :  *" 

"  The  term  '  beneficial  consumptive  use '  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  amounts  diverted  from  the  river. 
It  does  not  mean  headgate  diversions.  It  means  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  and  lost  to  the  river  during 
uses  of  the  water  diverted.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
the  difference  between  the  aggregate  diverted  and  the 
aggregate  return  flow.  It  is  the  net  loss  occurring 
through  beneficial  uses.  The  apportionment  of  7,500,- 
000  acre-feet  exclusive  annual  beneficial  consumptive 
use  to  the  upper  basin  means  that  the  upper  basin 
may  exhaust  that  much  water  from  the  flow  of  the 
stream  each  year.  The  aggregate  annual  diversions 
in  the  upper  basin  are  unlimited.  The  limitation  ap- 
plies only  to  the  amount  consumed,  and  all  waters 
which  return  to  the  stream  are  not  consumed." 

The  report  of  Frank  C.  Emerson,  commissioner,  to 
the  Governor  of  Wj-oming.  substantiates  this  view :  *'^ 

"  The  upper  States  will  have  the  privilege  of  once 
diverting  all  of  the  over  18,000,000  acre-feet  of  water 
supplied  by  the  upper  basin,  and  the  return  flow  alone 
from  this  amount  will  provide  the  entire  delivery  at 
Lee  Ferry;     *     *     *." 

From  these  explanations  of  the  term  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  upper  basin  may  use  considerably  more  than 
the  7,500,000  acre-feet  apportioned  it  and  still  satisfy 
the  compact  provisions  that  75,000,000  acre-feet  must  be 
let  down  each  10  years.  If  this  construction  is  placed 
on  the  use  of  water  in  the  lower  basin,  a  curious  situa- 
tion results.  It  is  conceivable  that  water  users  may 
divert  any  amount  of  water  they  wish  from  the  river 
below  Lee  Ferry  and  if  all  but  7,500,000  acre-feet  is 
returned  to  the  river,  even  though  it  flow  unused  down 
the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  compact  will  be 
satisfied.  In  this  case  the  lower  basin  might  build  up 
prior  rights  to  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
7,500.000  acre-feet.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  inter- 
pretation would  be  put  on  this  provision  of  the  compact 
if  such  a  situation  arose. 


Paragraph  (b)  of  article  III,  permitting  the  lower 
basin  to  increase  its  beneficial  consumptive  use  by 
1,000,000  acre-feet  per  annum,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
Mr.  Norviel's  insistence  that  the  Gila  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Colorado  flowing  through  Arizona,  constituted  a 
distinct  problem  in  itself.  Although  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Gila  River  in  the  compact,  this  extra 
1,000,000  acre-feet  seems  to  be  based  on  it."  At  the 
time  the  compact  was  formed  the  water  of  the  Gila  was 
in  large  part  already  used,  and  as  the  apportionments 
of  the  water  included  water  in  all  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  as  well  as  that  of  the  main  stream,  Norviel 
held  out  for  this  addition.  His  contention  was  so 
strong  that  the  upper  basin  States  finally  gave  in. 

Paragraph  (c)  merely  indicates  that  the  Commission 
had  considered  the  Mexican  problem,  without  attempt- 
ing to  come  to  any  decision  regarding  Mexico's  rights 
to  water  from  the  Colorado  River.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  Mexican  situation  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  problem  was  one  which  could  not  be  dealt  with 
there.  Mr.  Hoover's  explanation  in  the  letter  referred 
to,  supra,  is,  "It  (par.  (c))  recognizes  the  possibility 
that  a  treaty  may,  at  some  time,  be  made  and  that 
under  it  Mexico  may  become  entitled  to  the  use  of  some 
water,  and  divides  the  burden  in  such  an  event,  but 
the  quantity  to  which  that  country  may  become  entitled 
and  the  manner,  terms,  and  conditions  upon  which 
such  use  may  depend,  cannot  be  foreseen."  The  rights 
of  Mexico  are  still  an  important  factor  in  the  final  solu- 
tion of  Colorado  River  problems. 

Paragraphs  (/)  and  {g)  provide  for  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  apportionment  of  Colorado  River 
water  at  any  time  after  October  1,  1963.  This  future 
apportionment  is  to  be  decided  by  a  commission  such 
as  the  original  Colorado  River  Commission,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  State  legislatures  and  the  Fed- 
eral Congress.  The  upper  States,  believing  that  they 
had  driven  a  good  bargain,  wanted  to  put  the  date  for 
later  consideration  even  further  into  the  future.''^ 
However,  Commissioner  Norviel  insisted  upon  a  shorter 
period,  and  the  date  decided  on  was  another  compro- 
mise. It  was  obvious  that  no  one  knew  just  how  soon 
the  need  for  subsequent  negotiations  would  arise,  and 
it  is  possible  that  no  particular  time  should  have  been 
set.  However,  the  question  left  until  1963  was  only 
that  of  subsequent  division  between  the  two  basins,  pro- 
visions having  been  made  for  division  within  each  basin 
when  the  need  arose. 


*  Report  of  Delph  E.  Carpenter,  commissioner,  of  Colorado,  to  Gov- 
Oliver  H.  Shoup,  of  Colorado,  Dec.  15,  1922. 

"  Report  of  Frank  C.  Emerson,  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming in  re  Colorado  River  compact,  January  IS,  1923. 


"  Miuutt's  of  meetings  of  the  commission.  See  also  report  of  Colo- 
rado River  Commission  of  Arizona,  May  3,  1935,  p.  5. 

■•^  Colorado  River  Commission,  Minutes  of  Eighteenth  Meeting, 
Bishop's  Lodge,  Santa  Fe,  Nov.  16,  1922,  pp.  52-7. 
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The  provisions  of  article  IV  are  self-explanatorj'." 
Tlie  section  represents  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  uses  of 
water,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Colorado  River. 
It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act,  which  constituted  the  final  ratification  of  tins 
compact  and  authorized  the  construction  of  Boulder 
Dam,  had  as  one  of  its  major  purposes  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  and  that  purpose  was  later  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  a  valid  one  in  authorizing  the 
construction  of  Boulder  Dam.  The  Boulder  Act  also 
provided  that  no  construction  was  to  begin  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  made  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  water  and  power  whicli  woidd  insure  the  repay- 
ment of  tiie  cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project.  In  other  words,  it  is  permis- 
sible to  state  that  navigation  is  subservient  to  other 
purposes,  and  then  undertake  a  large  construction,  irri- 
gation, and  power  project  based  on  the  constitutional 
ground  of  improving  navigation.  The  act  also  i)ro- 
vided  that  electrical  power  development  should  be  sub- 
servient to  agricultural  and  domestic  uses  and  required 
that  flood  control  and  irrigation  costs  should  be  repaid 
from  revenues  derived  largely  from  the  sale  of  power. 

Article  V  of  the  compact  provided  that : 

The  chief  official  of  each  si^-'natory  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  water  rights,  together  with  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  shall  cooperate,  es  officio : 

(a)  To  promote  the  systematic  determination  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  facts  as  to  flow,  appropriation,  consumption,  and 
use  of  water  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  the  interchange 
of  available  information  in  such  matters. 

(6)  To  secure  the  ascertainment  and  publication  of  the  an- 
nual flow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Lee  Ferry. 

(c)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  signatories  from  time  to  time. 

The  idea  back  of  this  article  is  a  commendable  one. 
However,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  There  was  no  provision  made  as  to  the  final 
responsibility  for  obtaining  and  assembling  the  in- 
formation called  for.  Was  it  the  resjjonsibility  of  the 
States  or  of  the  Federal  Government?     No  provision 


"Art.  IV  provides  as  foUows : 

(a)  InasmucU  as  the  Colorado  River  has  ceased  to  be  navigable  for 
commerce  and  the  reservation  of  Its  waters  for  navigation  would 
seriously  limit  the  development  of  Its  basin,  the  use  of  its  waters  for 
purposes  of  navlcation  shall  be  subservient  to  the  uses  of  such  waters 
for  domestic,  agricultural,  and  power  purposes.  If  the  Congress  .shall 
not  consent  to  this  paragraph,  the  other  provisions  of  this  compact 
shall  nevertheless   remain   binding. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  provlslon.s  of  this  compact,  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  may  bo  impounded  and  used  tor  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical power,  but  such  impounding  and  use  shall  be  subservient  to  the 
use  and  consumption  of  such  water  for  agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  use  for  such  domi- 
nant   purposes. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  or  Interfere  with 
the  regulation  and  control  by  any  State  within  its  boundaries  of  the 
appropriation,  use,  and  distribution  of  water. 


was  made  for  tlie  plamiing  of  future  develoimients  of 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  as  a  result  of  the  informa- 
tion collected.  Thus  far  no  additional  duties  have 
been  assigned  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
article. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  compact  is  peculiarlj^  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  our  examination  inas- 
much as  it  provided  the  instrumentation  for  settling 
disagreements  and  for  solving  problems  which  might 
later  arise.  The  method  decided  upon  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  with  power  to  examine 
and  adjust  claims  and  controversies,  whenever  such  ac- 
tion was  desired  by  the  Governor  of  any  State.  How- 
ever, every  decision  of  the  commissioners  must  be 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  affected." 

So  many  futile  conferences  have  been  held  regarding 
the  controversies  between  Arizona  and  California  and 
other  States,  in  accordance  with  the  method  outlined  in 
this  article,  that  serious  question  arises  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  machinery.  However,  it  should  be 
stated  again  that  the  compact  failed  to  make  an  alloca- 
tion as  between  individual  States,  the  task  which  was 
before  it,  and  left  the  problem  for  future  debate.  In- 
numerable conferences  have  been  held  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States;  two  recourses  to  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  made;  in  two  instances  the 
State  militia  has  been  called  out  to  halt  progress  of  a 
construction  project  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
still  the  relative  rights  of  the  various  States  are  an 
unknown  quantitj'. 

The  provisions  of  the  remaining  five  articles  may  be 
summarized  and  passed  over  with  little  or  no  comment. 
Article  VII  states  that  nothing  in  the  compact  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  Indian  tribes.  The  next  section  was  inserted 
in  order  to  protect  prior  appropriation  rights  which 
had  already  become  vested;  in  the  hearings  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  low-water  flow  of  the  river  was 
already  used  in  its  entirety  by  parties  in  California  and 
Arizona.  Article  IX  safeguards  the  right  of  each  State 
to  seek  legal  and  equitable  remedies  in  courts  of  law. 


"  The  whole  of  art.  VI  reads  as  follows : 

"  Should  any  claim  or  controversy  arise  between  any  two  or  more  of 
the  signatory  States  (o)  with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  compact;  (6)  over  the 
meaning  or  performance  of  any  of  the  terms  of  this  compact ;  (c)  as  to 
the  allocation  of  the  burdens  incident  to  the  performance  of  any  article 
of  this  compact  or  the  dell%-ery  of  waters  as  herein  provided  :  (d)  as  to 
the  construction  or  operation  of  works  within  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  be  situated  In  two  or  more  States,  or  to  be  constructed  In  one  State 
for  the  benefit  of  another  State ;  or  (e)  as  to  the  diversion  of  water  In 
one  State  for  the  beneflt  of  another  State ;  the  Governors  of  the  States 
affected,  upon  the  request  of  one  of  them,  shall  forthwith  appoint  com- 
mlssioner.s  with  power  to  consider  and  adjust  such  claim  or  controversy, 
subject  to  ratifio.-itlon  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  so  affected. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  adjustment  of  any  such  claim 
or  controversy  by  any  present  method  or  by  direct  future  legislative 
action  ot'the  Interested  States." 
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The  following  provision  deals  with  the  important  mat- 
ter of  termination,  stipulating  that  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  signatory  States  maj'  accomplish  this  result 
at  any  time,  providing,  however,  that  all  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  compact  shall  continue  unimpaired. 
Finally  a  concluding  article  sets  forth  the  customary 
steps  which  are  necessary  before  the  compact  goes  into 
effect.^'^ 

(e)  Ratification  of  the  compact. — During  the  year 
1923  each  of  the  legislatures  of  the  signatory  States, 
except  Arizona,  ratified  the  compact  as  it  was  originally 
signed.  For  some  years  pressure  was  put  on  the  State 
of  Arizona  to  ratify  the  compact,  but  to  no  avail.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1925  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the  com- 
pact effective  with  only  six  States  ratifying.  A  bill, 
one  of  the  original  Boulder  Dam  bills,  was  introduced 
into  Congress  which  included  the  provision  that  if  six 
States  ratified  the  compact  and  agreed  that  the  clause 
of  the  compact  requiring  the  ratification  of  seven 
States  would  be  waived,  the  compact  would  become 
effective.  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  Boulder  Dam 
bill  at  this  time,  but  the  movement  had  started  which 
eventual^  secured  the  ratification  of  the  compact  with- 
out Arizona's  adherence.  In  1925  the  legislatures  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  ratified 
the  six-State  compact.  In  1925  California  passed  the 
Finney  resolution  which  constituted  a  ratification  of 
the  six-State  compact,  upon  condition  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  construct  at  or  below  Boulder 
Canj'on  a  storage  dam  of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
20.000,000  acre-feet  of  water.  The  final  Boulder  Dam 
bill  was  approved  in  December  1928.  This  bill  also 
contained  the  approval  of  the  six-State  compact,  pro- 
viding that  California  should  be  1  of  the  6  States,  and 
also  providing  that  California  should  enact  legislation 
limiting  its  future  use  of  Colorado  River  water  appor- 
tioned under  III  {a)  of  the  compact  to  4,400,000  acre- 
feet.  On  March  4,  1929,  after  the  Boulder  Dam  had 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  the  California  Legislature 
passed  an  unconditional  ratification  of  the  six-State 
compact  and  also  passed  a  bill  limiting  its  use  of  water 
as  described  above.  On  March  6,  1929,  Utah  finally 
ratified  the  six-State  compact  and  all  conditions  neces- 
sary to  make  the  six-State  compact  effective  were  satis- 
fied. On  the  2oth  of  June  1929,  Herbert  Hoover,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  issued  a  proclamation 


*"  The  pertinent  provisions  specify  that : 

Art.  XI.  This  compact  shall  become  binding  and  obligatory  when  it 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Notice  of  the  approval  of  the  legislature  shall  be  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  signatory  State  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  signatory 
States  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  Governors  of  the 
signatory  States  of  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


making  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  the  six- 
State  Colorado  River  compact  effective.  Thus  more 
than  8  years  after  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  initiate 
the  compact  it  finally  came  into  being. 

6.  Attitudes  of  the  States 

{a)  Compromise. — As  the  discussion  of  the  compact 
itself  has  indicated,  almost  each  and  every  provision 
was  finally  worded  as  a  compromise  between  seriously 
conflicting  interests,  the  final  result  being  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  real  compromise 
was  between  the  interested  groups  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  those  in  the  upper  basin  States.  The  agri- 
cultural group  in  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys 
in  California  were  in  need  of  flood  control  and  an 
equalized  flow  of  the  river.  The  metropolitan  area 
of  Los  Angeles  needed  a  new  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  power  for  pumping  that  water  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  A  large  power  and  storage  dam 
near  Boulder  Canyon  would  satisfy  both  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  metropolitan  groups.  The  prospect  of 
this  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  in  the  lower  basin  alarmed  the  upper  basin 
States.  In  order  to  obtain  support  in  Washington 
from  the  upper  basin  States,  thereby  making  it  pos- 
sible to  put  through  a  Boulder  Dam  bill,  the  Califor- 
nia group  were  ready  to  make  some  concessions.  These 
negotiations  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
in  connection  with  the  various  legislative  enactments 
by  the  State  legislatures  and  Congress. 

Arizona  was  brought  into  the  picture  because  of  her 
physical  location  in  relation  to  the  Colorado  River 
and  because  of  the  State's  desire  to  protect  its  future 
rights  to  the  use  of  Colorado  River  water. 

(b)  Arizona} s  contentions. — Arizona  was  in  some- 
what the  same  predicament  as  the  upper-basin  States 
when  this  question  of  water  rights  arose.  Lacking  the 
finances  of  more  prosperous  States,  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  develop  irrigation  projects  as  quickly  as 
California  and  hence  was  apprehensive  lest  the  more 
rapid  development  of  California  should  acquire  prior 
rights  to  water  which  Arizona  might  desire  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  She  felt  that  the  compact  did  not 
protect  her  rights  and  hesitated  to  ratify  the  compact 
until  some  agreement  could  be  made  between  the  States 
in  the  lower  basin.  Numerous  conferences  have  been 
held  by  representatives  of  California,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  in  an  effort  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement. 
At  some  of  these  meetings  representatives  of  the  upper- 
basin  States  have  sat  in.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  a  conference  has  been  called  by  a  representa- 
tive or  an  official  of  one  of  the  upper-basin  States  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  about  some  agreement  be- 
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tween  the  lower-basin  States.  Arizona  has  proposed 
apportionments  to  California,  and  California  has  pro- 
posed apportionments  to  Arizona,  but  in  no  case  have 
the  two  States  been  willing  to  accept  the  same  appor- 
tionment. 

When  in  1927  the  Boulder  Dam  Act  came  up  for 
discussion  in  the  Senate,  Arizona  asked  that  the  bill 
be  allowed  to  go  over  until  the  next  session ;  this  was 
done,  pending  further  cli'orts  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia to  adjust  their  differences.  In  order  to  start 
the  ball  rolling,  Arizona  requested  Gov.  William  H. 
Adams,  of  Colorado,  to  call  a  meeting  of  tlie  various 
States.  This  conference  was  convened  from  August  22 
to  September  1,  and  from  September  19  to  October  4, 
1927;  the  Governors  of  the  seven  river  States  met  at 
Denver.  The  Colorado  River  Commissions  of  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Nevada  and  the  water  commis- 
sioners of  the  other  States  were  also  there.  Governor 
Dern,  of  Utah,  was  selected  as  chairman.  After  vari- 
ous points  of  view  were  expressed,  the  Governors  of  the 
upper  basin  States  conferred  and  made  the  following 
recommendation: 

Suggested  basis  of  divishm  of  water  between  the  States  of 
tlie  lower  division  of  the  Colorado  River  system,  submitted  by 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  the  upper  division,  Aufiust  30, 
1927. 

The  Governors  of  the  States  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
Colorado  River  system,  suggest  the  following  as  a  fair  appor- 
tionment of  water  between  the  States  of  the  lower  division, 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  provisious  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact. 

1.  Of  the  average  annual  delivery  of  water  to  be  provided  by 
States  of  the  upper  division  at  Lee  Ferry  under  the  terms  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact: 

Acrc-teet 

(a)  To  the  State  of  Nevada 300,000 

(6)   To  the  State  of  Arizona 3,000,000 

(c)  To  the  State  of  California 4,200,000 

2.  To  Arizona,  in  addition  to  water  apportioned  in  subdivision 
(6),  1,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  to  be  supplied  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Colorado  River  flowing  in  said  State  and  to  be 
diverted  from  said  tributaries  before  the  same  empty  into  the 
main  stream.  Said  1,000,000  acre-feet  shall  not  be  subject  to 
diminution  by  reason  of  any  treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  except  in  such  proportion  as  the  said  1,000,000  acre- 
feet  shall  bear  to  the  entire  apportionment  in  (1)  and  (2)  of 
8,500,000  acre-feet. 

3.  As  to  all  water  of  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  empty- 
ing into  the  river  below  Lee  Ferry  not  apportioned  in  para- 
graph (2),  each  of  the  States  of  the  lower  basin  shall  have 
the  exclusive  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  such  tributaries 
within  its  boundaries,  before  the  same  empty  into  the  main 
stream — provided  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  such 
tributaries  situated  in  more  than  one  State  shall  be  left  to 
adjudication  or  apportionment  between  said  States  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  States  affected 
thereby. 

4.  The  several  foregoing  apportionments  to  include  all  water 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  any  rights  which  may  now  exist, 
including  water  for  Indian  lands  in  each  of  the  said  States. 
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5.  Arizona  and  California  each  may  divert  and  use  one-half 
of  the  unapportioned  waters  of  the  main  Colorado  River  flow- 
ing below  Lee  Ferry,  subject  to  future  equitable  apportionment 
between  the  said  States  after  the  year  1963,  and  on  specific 
condition  that  the  use  of  said  waters  between  the  States  of  the 
lower  basin  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the 
States  of  the  upper  basin  to  further  apportionment  of  water, 
as  provided  by  the  Colorado  River  compact. 

This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Arizona  but  refused  by  the  representatives  of 
California.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  passed 
the  next  j'ear,  accepted  this  proposal  of  the  Governors, 
excci)t  as  to  tributaries  and  except  that  it  took  200,000 
acre-feet  from  Arizona's  share  and  added  it  to  Cali- 
fornia's. The  act  also  authorized  the  States  of  Ari- 
zona. Nevada,  and  California  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
apportioning  the  water  in  the  lower  basin  according  to 
these  figures  and  provisions. 

After  Congress  had  enacted  the  Boulder  D:im  Act 
steps  wore  taken  by  Arizona  to  enjoin  "  the  building  of 
the  Hoover  Dam,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  defend- 
ants, the  six  other  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, moved  to  dismiss  the  bill  and  on  May  16,  1931, 
this  motion  \vas  granted.  The  Supreme  Court  held,  in 
the  words  of  Justice  Brandeis,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  conform  to  the  "  police  regula- 
tions "  of  the  State  of  Arizona ;  that  Congress  could 
build  the  dam  without  the  consent  of  Arizona;  that 
the  Colorado  was  a  navigable  stream  at  Black  Canyon 
where  the  dam  was  to  be  built  (this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
]n-oved  the  Colorado  River  compact  which  declared  that 
the  Colorado  had  ceased  to  be  navigable  for  com- 
merce) ;  that  the  dam  would  improve  navigation;  that 
there  was  no  conflict  between  the  building  of  the  dam 
to  improve  navigation  and  the  Colorado  River  compact; 
that  Arizona  was  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compact 
and  could  remain  an  appropriation  State  and  therefore 
could  not  be  injured;  and  that  in  dismissing  the  bill  it 
did  so  witliout  jDrejudice  to  Arizona's  right  to  seek  re- 
lief in  the  Supreme  Court  in  case  the  stored  waters  in 
the  Boulder  Dam  were  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  perfected  rights  in  Arizona  or  her  rights 
to  make  additional  legal  appropriations  out  of  the  river. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President 
Hoover,  R.  L.  Wilbur,  tendered  Arizona  a  contract  for 
water  stored,  or  to  be  stored,  at  Boulder  Dam.  Mr. 
Wilbur's  assistant,  Mr.  Ely,  met  with  representatives  of 
Arizona  in  the  spring  of  1933  to  discuss  amendments  to 
the  proposed  contract.  However,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  complete  the  negotiations  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  the  time  being. 


"  This  action  resulted  in  tlie  leading  case  of  Arizona  v.  California,  283 
D.  S.  423   (1931). 
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On  November  10, 1934,  Gov.  B.  B.  Moeur,  of  Arizona, 
declared  martial  law  at  the  place  at  which  the  Parker 
diversion  dam  was  being  built  on  the  Colorado  River 
for  the  purpose,  among  many  others,  of  supplying  the 
metropolitan  water  district  with  water  for  its  long 
aqueduct.  In  February  1935,  the  Supreme  Court  is- 
sued a  temporary  injunction  restraining  Arizona  from 
interfering  with  the  building  of  the  dam.  However, 
after  argument  the  Court,  on  April  29,  1935,  refused  to 
grant  a  permanent  injunction  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Parker  Dam  had  not  been  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.*' 
Work  had  been  halted  on  the  project  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  by  the  Governor  of  Arizona. 
A  bill  passed  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  31,  1935,  carried  a 
specific  authorization  for  the  construction  of  Parker 
Dam,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  issued  an  order  to  resume  construction  the  same 
day. 

At  a  meeting  on  December  17,  1934,  Secretary  Ickes 
made  a  suggestion  that  conferences  be  held  to  work  out 
a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  Arizona.  Con- 
ferences were  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  January  14 
and  15,  1935,  and  in  Salt  Lake  City  February  25  to 
March  1,  1935.  A  contract  was  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  Arizona,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted. 

Arizona  has  never  claimed  that  she  did  not  have 
sufficient  water  for  all  of  her  j^resent  uses,  the  main 
problem  being  the  ascertainment  of  future  rights. 
California  has  already  contracted  for  5,362,000  acre-feet 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River  for  domestic  and 
irrigation  purposes,  and  Arizona  declares  that  this  is 
in  violation  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and 
the  legislative  enactments  of  California  which  limited 
her  use  of  such  water. 

In  a  report  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Arizona,  dated  May  3,  1935,  the  present  attitude  and 
future  policy  of  Arizona  is  clearly  outlined  as  follows: 

Your  commission  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  respecting  the  division  of  waters  of  the 
river  between  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada. 
California  will  not  accept  the  water  division  as  set  out  in  the 
Project  Act ;  furtliermore,  that  State  will  not  agree  to  any 
contract  for  water  between  the  Secretary  and  Arizona.  When 
the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  on  December  17,  1934,  directed 
Arizona  and  other  compact  States  to  agree  on  the  form  of  a 
contract,  he  was  asking  the  impossible.  True,  Arizona  could 
agree  with  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  iut  the 
differences  hetmeen  Arizona  and  California  are  fundamental  and 
cannot  Be  adjusted  J)y  agreement.     (Italics  ours.) 

California  already  has  contracted  for  962,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  in  excess  of  that  which  she  lias  limited  her- 
self by  law  to  take.     The  other  compact  States  and  the  Secre- 


tary have  acquiesced  in  granting  this  excess  amount  of  water 
to  California. 

Your  commission  believes  that  Arizona's  policy  should  be  as 
follows : 

First.  This  State  and  all  of  its  departments  approve  the 
Parker-Gila  irrigation  project  and  bend  every  endeavor  to  have 
the  first  unit  of  that  project,  which  is  described  in  the  Preston 
report,  forthwith  begun. 

Second.  That  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation  be  re- 
quested to  provide  for  legislation  which  will  make  effective 
those  provisions  which  are  set  out  in  section  4a  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  water. 

Third.  That  legal  steps  be  taken  by  Arizona  to  compel  the 
limitation  of  the  use  of  water  by  California  as  set  out  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  and  in  California's  legislative  ac- 
ceptance thereof. 

Fourth.  That  this  State  continue  to  oppose  any  further  con- 
struction of  work  in  the  Colorado  River  below  the  Boulder 
Dam  until  the  water  question  has  been  decided. 

Fifth.  That  this  State  adopt  the  Santa  Fe  compact  (Colorado 
River  compact)  if  anywhere  there  is  assured  to  this  State  by 
congressional  Federal  legislation,  or  otherwise,  its  share  in  the 
Colorado  River  water. 

Sixth.  If  the  solution  cannot  be  had  through  agreement  or 
congressional  act,  which  will  soon  be  known,  Arizona,  by  appro- 
priate proceedings,  should  ask  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Conclusion.  Arizona's  stake  in  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
proper  development  is  of  inc;ilculable  value.  Her  future  growth 
is  inextricably  involved  therein.  No  other  single  problem  con- 
fronting our  State  is  comparable  to  this. 

In  the  first  place,  Arizona  sought  to  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Boulder  Dam  water 
and  power,  basing  her  claim  on  the  fact  that  she  owned 
that  half  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  on  the  Arizona  side  of 
the  river  and  thereby  the  water.  If  this  contention 
had  been  upheld  the  revenues  thus  derived  would  have 
become  a  great  financial  boon  to  the  State.  The  pres- 
ent attitude  in  the  State  is  that  Arizona  should  make 
no  commitments  regarding  what  it  will  accept  until  its 
future  needs  are  more  definitely  determined.  In  the 
case  of  a  possible  future  shortage  of  water  there  is  a 
fear  that  Arizona  may  lack  water  even  for  necessary 
domestic  purposes.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  more  favored  in  obtaining  Federal 
help  for  its  projects.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Ari- 
zona will  be  able  to  resolve  her  difficulties  without  re- 
course to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  such  an  event  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  present  whether  her  past  and  pres- 
ent policy  has  been  to  her  advantage  or  not. 

(c)  Calif ornia  and  Nevada. — Apart  from  Arizona 
the  only  possible  uses  for  Boulder  Dam  water  in  the 
lower  basin  are  in  Nevada  and  California.  It  has  been 
assumed  ^^  for  some  time  that  Nevada's  uses  would 
never  exceed  300,000  acre-feet.    However,  as  of  January 


«55  Sup.  Ct.  Reporter  666  (May  15,  1936). 


"  Boulder  C.inyon  Project  Act  and  proposal  of  the  governors  of  the 
upper  basin  States,  Aug.  30,  1927. 
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1935,  Nevada  has  demanded  1,000,000  acre-feet  for  use 
in  that  State.  There  is  no  assurance  that  additional 
demands  will  not  be  made  from  time  to  time  until  some 
final  settlement  in  the  lower  basin  is  arranged. 

Because  of  its  financial  ability  to  go  ahead  with  con- 
struction and  irrigation  i)rojects,  California  has  not 
been  a  prime  mover  in  tlie  controversies  of  the  lower 
basin.  By  law  she  has  limited  herself  to  4,400.000 
acre-feet  plus  one-half  of  any  excess  over  the  7,500.000 
allocated  to  the  lower  basin.  Contracts  already  signed 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  California  users 
call  for  962,000  acre-feet  which  must  come  out  of  this 
surplus.  The  Colorado  Kiver  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia has  estimated  tliut  there  will  be  a  total  of 
11,600,000  acre-feet  available  to  the  lower  basin  and 
proposes  the  following  division : 

III  (a)  Water  (7,500,000  acre-feet)  : 

Arizomi 2,  800. 000 

Californhi 4,  400, 000 

Nevada 300,  000 

7,  500,  000 

Surplus   (4,100,000  acre-feet)  : 

Arizona 2, 050. 000 

California 2,  050, 000 

Nevada 0 

4, 100, 000 

Total  by  States  (deducting  present  u.ses  in  Mex- 
ico, one-balf  from  Arizona  and  one-half  from 
California)  : 

Arizona 4,  475,  000 

California G,  075,  000 

Nevada 300,  OOO 

Mexico 750,  000 

11,  GOO,  000 

These  estimates  were  made  prior  to  Nevada's  recent 
demand  for  1,000,000  acre-feet  and  also  prior  to  the 
Debler  report^"  which  estimated  the  total  water  avail- 
able at  a  figure  631,000  acre-feet  less  than  this  Cali- 
fornia estimate.  The  final  solution  to  the  problem  is 
not  now  in  sight. 

(d)  The  upper  hasin  States. — No  serious  conflict  has 
arisen  since  the  signing  of  the  compact  between  the 
various  upper  basin  States  themselves  or  between  them 
and  the  lower  basin  States.  There  have  been  attempts 
to  provide  for  a  division  of  water  within  the  upper 
basin,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  of  the  States  that 
there  is  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  regarding  pos- 
sible future  developments  and  needs  for  water  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  equitable  division.  Most  of  the  water 
of  the  Colorado  originates  in  the  upper  basin.     Thus 

"Mimeographed  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  December  1934. 
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these  States  are  in  the  favorable  position  of  diverting 
it  before  it  reaches  the  lower  basin.  By  the  compact 
they  are  required  to  let  down  at  Lee  Ferry  75,000,000 
acre-feet  in  each  10-year  period.  If  during  the  ninth 
year  of  some  10-year  period  it  became  obvious  that  the 
10-year  amount  would  not  be  forthcoming,  where  would 
the  responsibility  lie?  Or  if  the  lower  basin  should 
divert  more  than  it  is  allowed  by  the  compact,  will  the 
compact  or  the  appropriation  doctrine  prevail?  Who 
will  enforce  tlie  compact?  These  are  problems  which 
have  not  yet  arisen  but  may  in  the  future  and  will  call 
for  a  new  period  of  negotiation,  probably  reverting  to 
a  discussion  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  Colorado 
River  anew. 

7.  The  Compact  Method  Considered  Generally 

The  history  and  experience  of  the  Colorado  River 
compact  have  a  bearing  on  the  broader  evaluation  of 
the  interstate  compact  as  a  method  of  solving  regional 
or  interstate  problems.  The  commissioners  were 
charged  at  the  beginning  with  making  an  apportion- 
ment between  the  seven  States  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  allocating 
so  much  to  this  State,  so  much  to  that.  The  compact, 
when  signed  and  ratified,  was  to  endure  for  a  relatively 
long  period  of  years.  When  the  commissioners  first 
met  there  were  two  factors  which  practically  precluded 
any  final  and  mutual  agreement.  None  of  the  seven 
States  knew  or  was  willing  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
exactness  what  its  future  needs  would  be;  the  u.se  of 
the  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  depended 
upon  so  many  unknown  quantities,  such  as  population 
trends,  financial  ability,  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  future  policies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  gage  the  probable  demands 
for  water.  In  the  second  place,  each  State,  naturally 
enough,  desired  to  drive  the  most  favorable  bargain 
that  it  was  possible  to  make.  These  two  factors — lack 
of  information  and  natural  rivalry — were  dominant  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission. 

The  seven  major  purposes  of  the  compact  are : 

(1)  To  provide  for  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

(2)  To  establish  the  relative  importance  of  different 
beneficial  uses  of  M"ater. 

(3)  To  promote  interstate  comity. 

(4)  To  remove  causes  of  present  and  future  contro- 
versies. 

(5)  To  secure  the  expeditious  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

(())  To  store  water  for  use  as  needed. 

(7)  Te  protect  life  and  property  from  floods. 
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With  reference  to  the  first  purpose,  an  apportion- 
ment was  made;  not  the  original  one  intended,  but  a 
substitute  and  compromise  one.  The  Colorado  Kiver 
compact  has  not  accomplished  its  original  and  indis- 
pensable purpose,  namely,  the  division  of  water  be- 
tween each  of  the  several  States.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  the  basic  controversies  appear  to  be  no  nearer  solu- 
tion than  if  the  compact  had  never  been  formulated. 
Moreover  in  the  case  of  the  Arizona-California  dis- 
agreement, deep-seated  conflicts  seem  to  have  been  kin- 
dled. Of  course,  these  disagreements  undoubtedly 
would  have  come  out,  anyway,  so  that  instead  of  being 
the  cause,  the  compact  has  merely  brought  them  to  the 
surface  and  has  hastened  the  acute  stage  of  the  conflict. 

As  for  the  second  purpose,  a  statement  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  compact  listing  in  order  of  priority  the 
various  uses  of  water,  as  follows : 

a.  Agricultural  and  domestic  purposes. 

b.  Power  purjjoses. 

c.  Navigation  jjurposes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  various  purposes 
are  not  only  relative  to  each  other,  but  that  they  are 
relative  to  the  particular  situation  or  condition  existing 
in  the  Nation  and  the  region  at  a  given  time.  It  may 
easily  be  that  within  the  period  during  which  this  com- 
pact is  in  force  the  order  of  importance  of  these  uses 
of  water  will  shift.  At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
it  is  a  major  national  policy  to  retire  submarginal 
lands  from  agricultural  use  and  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  productive  acreage  to  be  planted. 

The  fifth  purpose,  namely,  "  the  expeditious  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  of  the  Colorado 
Kiver  Basin  "  sounds  like  a  very  promising  one — it 
would  seem  to  contemplate  regional  planning.  In  fact, 
however,  the  compact  made  no  provision  for  instru- 
menting this  objective.  All  that  has  been  done  along 
this  line  is  the  jsrojection  of  basic  resource  studies, 


which  are  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion; as  has  been  pointed  out,  moreover,  these  studies 
were  provided  for  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
rather  than  in  the  compact  itself.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  storage  and  flood-control  purposes.  The 
onlj'  concrete  action  along  these  lines  has  resulted  from 
the  Boulder  Dam  project. 

The  only  matter  really  provided  for  by  the  compact 
was  the  jDrotection  of  one  group  of  States  from  future 
encroachments  by  the  citizens  of  another  group  of 
States,  the  rivalry  between  the  individual  States  itself 
being  intensified. 

The  Colorado  River  compact  has  disappointed  the 
proponents  of  the  compact  method.  Are  there  peculiar 
circumstances  which  have  limited  the  effectiveness  of 
this  particular  compact,  or  is  the  interstate  compact 
an  unreliable  instrument  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment? Perhaps  if  only  two  States  had  been  involved 
an  agreement  could  have  been  accomplished.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  argue  that  a  different  group  of  commis- 
sioners might  have  been  more  successful,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  100  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
7  States  have  had  a  hand  in  trying  to  effectuate  an 
agreement.  So  far  as  the  compact  method  as  applied 
to  this  particular  case  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  first  place  it  is  an  impossible  method  when,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  compacting  parties  cannot  come  to 
an  agreement.  It  is  impractical  when  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient knowledge  at  hand  on  which  to  base  decisions. 
It  is  also  impractical  when  the  subject  of  the  compact 
is  so  related  to  extraneous  factors  that  the  problem 
requires  a  continuous  consideration  in  light  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  area  involved.  It  is  an  im- 
practical method  when  its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the 
development  of  an  area  and  the  compacting  parties  are 
imwilling  to  relinquish  to  an  agency  of  the  compact 
that  authority  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER    VIII.     FEDERAL    DEPARTMENTAL    PROCEDURE 


As  outlined  in  chapter  V  of  this  report,  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  have  felt 
the  incidence  of  many  aspects  of  the  regional  problem. 
In  this  chapter,  their  attempts  at  solution  are  briefly 
reviewed  and  analyzed.  An  examination  of  tlie  matter 
suggests  that  regional  planning  and  development  might 
conceivably  be  handled  entirely  through  existing  ad- 
ministrative channels  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
this  would  entail  a  degree  of  centralization  which  would 
seem  far  from  desirable. 

In  any  planned  national  program,  however,  there 
■will  be  many  planning  problems  which  can  best  be 
dealt  with  by  the  already  established  Federal  depart- 
ments and  special  agencies.  In  the  event  that  a  re- 
gional approach  to  such  a  program  may  be  used,  there 
will  be  necessary  some  coincidence  in  field  activity  on 
the  part  of  those  Federal  administrative  units  involved. 
At  the  very  outset  then,  there  is  clearly  needed  a  survey 
of  Federal  departmental  procedure  which  will  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  regional  problem  has  already 
impinged  upon  administration,  and  which  will  reveal 
the  methods  employed  for  its  solution.  In  addition, 
there  is  needed  a  total  picture  of  the  vested  interests  in 
departmental  regional  organization,  because  this  is  the 
background  upon  wliicli  any  proposals  for  national 
regional  planning  will  have  to  be  cast. 

1.  The  Survey 

A  survey,  covering  the  period  from  November  193'4 
to  February  1935,"  was  accordingly  made  of  all  Federal 
agencies  represented  in  Washington.  In  June  1935  the 
data  assembled  during  this  survey  were  revised  as  of 
that  date. 

The  survey  was  directed  toward  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  (1)  What  Federal  agencies  have 
adopted  regions  or  districts  for  administering  their 
functions  in  the  field ;  (2)  are  there  organizational  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  followed  in  these  regional 
schemes,  e.  g.,  over  how  large  a  territory  can  a  regional 
office  carry  on  its  activities,  how  many  regional  offices 
can  Washington  easily  supervise,  of  what  importance  are 
State  lines  in  drawing  regional  boundaries,  and  what 
methods  have  been  used  in  regional  subdivision  ?  (3)  Is 
there  a  general  pattern  of  regional  boundaries  and 
regional  headquarters  used  by  the  Federal  field  services? 


•'  Survey  made  by  Dr.  James  W.  Fester,  fellow  of  thp  Brookings  In- 
stitution. In  April  1933  Dr.  Fester  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Resources  Board,  as  an  assistant  political  scientist. 


The  survey  shows  that  regions  have  been  adopted 
in  Federal  administrative  procedure  for  some  three 
reasons:  (1)  To  facilitate  Federal  administration; 
(2)  for  planning  and  program-making;  and  (3)  for 
decentralizing  control. 

2.  Regional  Organization  for  Administration 

Approximately  74  Federal  agencies,  of  bureau  status 
or  higher,  have  designed  sets  of  regions  for  defining 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  field  agents.  Some  of  these 
agencies  carry  on  two  or  more  major  lines  of  work,  and 
hence  use  more  than  one  set  of  regions.  All  told  there 
are  approximately  108  separate  regional  schemes  em- 
ployed by  Federal  administrative  agencies.  These  are 
shown  on  an  accompanying  series  of  maps.  (See  figs. 
30  to  47.)  When  compared  and  analyzed,  there  are 
several  useful  generalizations  which  can  be  made.  In 
the  succeeding  discussion,  the  following  topics  are 
stressed:  (1)  The  number  of  regions  in  each  scheme; 
(2)  the  character  of  regional  boundaries;  (3)  the  loca- 
tion of  regional  headquarters;  (4)  the  general  func- 
tions performed;  and  (5)  the  relation,  if  any,  between 
the  nature  of  the  regional  unit  and  the  function  which 
is  administered. 

{a)  Number  of  regicms  em-ployed. — The  number  of 
regions  in  each  scheme  ranges  from  1  to  307.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  several  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  confine  their  activities  to 
a  single  regional  area.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  which  employs  307 
districts  in  its  administrative  procedure.  These  ex- 
tremes, however,  are  not  representative.  If  one  elim- 
inate from  consideration  those  few  regional  schemes 
whicli  do  not  embrace  the  whole  country — as  one  must 
to  avoid  distortion  of  the  results — it  will  be  found 
that  over  half  the  regional  schemes  use  less  than  10 
regions.  Except  for  an  expectably  strong  clustering 
about  the  choice  of  48  regions  (coterminous  with  the 
States),  less  than  20  schemes  possess  more  than  17 
regions  each.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  regional 
schemes  has  probably  been  motivated  in  the  main  by 
the  desire  to  administer  areas  fewer  and  larger  than 
individual  States.  AVliile  this  would  not  necessarily 
mean  the  simple  grouping  of  States  into  regions,  it 
would  mean  that  the  present  snbdivisional  units,  the 
States,  had  been  found  both  too  small  and  too  numer- 
ous for  efficient  discharge  of  the  Federal  functions* 
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An  analysis  of  the  regional  schemes  using  less  than 
17  regions  shows  that  there  is  no  great  agreement  on 
the  exact  number  of  regions  which  is  most  desirable. 
A  scheme  of  12  regions  is  the  most  popular,  and  is 
used  by  agencies  of  such  major  importance  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  the  Employees'  Compensation  Commission.  Cer- 
tain bureaus  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments also  use  12  regions.  Next  below  12  regions, 
schemes  of  7  and  9  regions  are  the  most  frequently  used. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  are  among  the  agencies  using 
7  regions,  while  9  regions  are  used  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  its  Corps  Areas,  bj'  the  Forest  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  and  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Other  numbers  of 
regions  below  17  are  chosen,  but  slightly  less  frequently 
than  12,  9,  and  7. 

{!))  Boundaries  of  regions. — Regional  boimdaries 
adopted  by  the  several  agencies  show  very  little  cor- 
respondence. Except  in  the  case  of  the  supply  arms 
and  services  of  the  War  Department,  each  agency  has 
chosen  its  boundaries  with  slight  knowledge  of  or  con- 
cern for  the  boundaries  already  chosen  by  other  bu- 
reaus. A  comparison  of  the  maps  appearing  in  this 
report  makes  this  point  readily  evident.  Some  of  the 
bases  on  which  boundaries  were  drawn  may,  however, 
be  enumerated.  State  lines,  physiographic  features, 
politics,  the  localization  of  the  objects  of  administra- 
tion, transportation  convenience,  and  the  desire  to 
equalize  the  burden  of  work  among  the  regions  have 
all  at  one  time  or  another  played  their  part.  The  least 
frequent  influences  of  those  enumerated  are  probably 
politics  and  physiographic  features.  The  other  four 
factors  are  considered  in  the  establishment  of  practi- 
cally all  regional  schemes,  but  which  ones  actually  do 
or  should  carry  the  greatest  weight  is  not  readily  ascer- 
tainable. 

(c)  Regional  centers. — Most  regionalizing  agencies 
have  not  only  drawn  boundaries  for  their  regions  but 
have  also  selected  a  headquarters  city  for  each  region. 
Out  of  the  approximately  100  regional  schemes  now  in 
use,  only  7,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  have  regions  without  regional 
headquarters.  The  82  regional  schemes  which  cover 
the  whole  country  have  a  total  of  1.300  regional  offices 
distributed  among  195  cities.  The  map,  "  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Regional  Headquarters ",  shows  these 
cities  and  indicates  which  of  them  are  most  frequently 
chosen  in  regional  schemes.  Outstanding  among  this 
group  of  cities  are  San  Francisco  (including  Berkeley 
and  Oakland),  New  York,  and  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  chosen  by  73  schemes.  New  York  by  69,  and 
Chicago  by  66.     By  "  a  priori  "  reasoning  as  well  as  by 


inductive  analysis  they  might  be  regarded  as  the  three 
logical  regional  centers  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  not,  it  should  be  observed,  the  three  most  pop- 
ulous cities  in  the  country,  nor  is  the  frequency  of 
their  use  in  administrative  regional  schemes  in  the 
order  of  their  population.  San  Francisco  has  a  lesser 
population  in  its  own  part  of  the  country  than  has  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  and  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  below  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Detroit.  The  choice  of  regional  headquarters,  in 
other  words,  is  not  a  simple  factor  of  population,  but 
depends  also  ujjon  the  location  of  the  city  in  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  country  and  upon  the  centralness 
of  its  position  within  that  region. 

Although  the  three  cities  named  stand  preeminently 
above  all  others  in  frequency  of  choice,  the  next  group 
of  cities  chosen  (those  selected  in  36  to  48  regional 
schemes)  shows  clearly  the  same  placing  of  a  premium 
on  location  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  population. 
Indicated  on  the  map  by  the  second  largest  circles, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Atlanta,  and  the  Twin 
Cities  are  very  important  as  regional  centers.  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  it  is  evident,  permit 
only  a  vertical  division  of  the  country — into  eastern, 
central,  and  western  regions.  It  is  significant,  there- 
fore, that  2  of  the  5  cities  in  the  lower  group  are  south- 
ern cities.  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta  are  alternatively 
headquarters  for  the  whole  South,  or  else  they  are  both 
used  in  single  regional  schemes  for  two  halves  of  the 
South.  The  promiri'ence  of  Boston  suggests  the  fre- 
quency with  which  New  England,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is 
granted  regional  status  even  in  a  scheme  with  few  re- 
gional units.  Denver  is  headquarters  for  the  Mountain 
States  and  draws  its  territory  from  regions  otherwise 
served  by  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  The  Twin 
Cities  (St.  Paul  being  generally  preferred  over  Minne- 
apolis) draw  almost  entirely  on  the  territory  otherwise 
allotted  to  Chicago.  Except  for  Boston,  which  with 
its  environs  has  a  population  of  over  2,000,000,  the 
cities  in  this  group  each  have  less  than  500,000  in- 
habitants (St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  combined,  how- 
ever, having  800,000) . 

The  eight  metropolitan  centers  described  lead  by  a 
substantial  margin  the  frequency  of  their  choice  by 
Federal  agencies.  However,  there  is  a  group  of  13 
cities,  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  third  largest  circles, 
each  of  which  is  the  headquarters  for  over  20  regional 
schemes.  In  the  order  of  their  frequency,  these  are, 
Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and  Omaha.  The  cities 
and  towns  used  by  less  than  20  Federal  agencies  are 
shown  on  the  map  but  need  not  be  discussed  here. 


Federal  Departmental  Procedures 

Considering  as  a  group  tlie  21  cities  represented  by 
the  larger  circles  on  the  map  it  is  apparent  that  they 
are  concentrated  largely  in  the  eastern  lialf  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  21  cities,  16  are  located  east 
of  the  hundredth  meridian.  This  may  properly  be 
interpreted  as  an  index  to  the  fact  that  regional  divi- 
sions are  more  numerous  and  smaller  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West.  Inspection  of  the  maps  of  administrative 
regions  will  prove  this  to  be  the  case.  Undoubtedly, 
the  concentration  of  pojiulation  in  the  east  is  the  basic 
explanation.  AVhilo  several  Federal  agencies  are  less 
concerned  with  citizens  than  with  phj-siographic  char- 
acteristics— such  as  watersheds,  arid  land,  mineral  de- 
posits, and  forests — the  bulk  of  Federal  bureaus  are 
enforcing  law  or  ])erforming  services  in  such  a  way  as 
to  find  that  the  magnitude  of  their  tasks  is  roughly 
proportioned  to  the  concentration  of  population.  The 
desire  to  equalize  tlie  burden  of  work  on  a  population 
basis  necessitates,  therefore,  a  multiplicity  of  regions 
in  the  east  where  the  population  is  dense  and  a  lesser 
number  of  regions  in  the  West  where  the  population  is 
sparce. 

In  the  eastern  section  it  will  be  seen,  also,  that  14  of 
the  16  cities  are  located  north  of  the  thirty-eigth  paral- 
lel. Concentration  of  population  is  again  the  oxj)lana- 
tion  for  the  frequency  of  headquarters  in  the  north  and 
their  infrequency  in  the  south. 

Factors  which  influenced  the  frequent  choice  of  the  21 
leading  headquarters  may  l)e  described  as  follows :  Rel- 
ative location,  population,  transportation  facilities, 
availability  of  office  space,  location  of  headquarters  of 
cooperating  agencies  (including  to  a  certain  extent 
State  capitals  and  State  agricultural  colleges),  and,  of 
course,  location  of  the  objects  of  administration. 

{d)  Functional  grouping  of  regions. — The  preceding 
paragraphs  give  a  factual  review  of  the  Federal  re- 
gional schemes  as  an  undifferentiated  whole.  These 
schemes  may,  however,  be  grouped  into  some  11  cate- 
gories as  follows : 

(1)  Finance  and  credit;  (2)  Transportation;  (S) 
Taxation;  (4)  Coast  and  Great  Lakes;  (5)  Construc- 
tion; (6)  Drainage  basins  and  river  systems ;  (7)  Reg- 
ulation of  citizens'  activities;  (8)  Supervision  and  audit 
of  Government  agents;  (9)  Confidential  investigation; 
(10)  Federal  aid;  and  (11)  Collection,  analysis,  and 
distribution  of  information. 

With  this  breakdown  into  functional  groups.  Federal 
regional  schemes  may  be  rescrutinized  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  greater  correspondence  of  re- 
gional divisions  to  the  functions  performed,  than  is 
revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  matter  as  a  whole. 

In  the  field  of  finance  and  credit,  six  agencies  have 
been  chosen  for  analysis:  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Reconstruction  Finance 
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Corporation,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Three  of  the  0  use  12  regions, 
while  the  R.  F.  C.  uses  32,  the  Housing  Administration 
10,  and  the  S.  E.  C.  8.  Boundaries  of  no  two  regional 
sciienies  are  coincident,  nor  are  they  drawn  on  identical 
premises.  Limiting  the  analysis  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity to  the  schemes  with  12  regions,  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  it  will  be  found  that 
two  of  them  follow  State  lines  in  every  case,  while  the 
Federal  Reserve  district  boundaries  frequently  divide 
States.  Even  such  supposedly  traditional  regions  as 
New  England  are  treated  variously  by  the  three  agen- 
cies, 'i'he  Federal  Reserve  Board,  while  recognizing 
most  of  New  England  as  a  district,  deprives  it  of  Fair- 
field County,  Conn.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
adds  all  of  New  England  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
to  form  a  region,  while  only  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  recognizes  the  six  Northeastern  States  as 
wholly  within  a  distinct  New  England  region.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  is  another  so-called  "  fundamental 
region  "  treated  differently  by  each  of  the  three  credit 
agencies.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  includes  the 
Northwest  in  a  western  region  whose  eastern  boundary 
is  so  drawn  as  to  include  Idaho,  Utah,  and  most  of  Ari- 
zona. The  Farm  Credit  Administration  treats  the 
Northwest  as  an  area  distinct  from  the  Southwest,  but 
includes  Montana  with  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  while  separating 
the  Northwest  from  California  and  its  immediate 
neighbors,  extends  the  region  so  as  to  include  not  only 
Mcmtana,  but  AVyoming  and  Utah.  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  two  areas  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  fairly  definitely  recognized  as 
distinct  regional  units  by  the  general  public.  The 
heterogeneity  of  methods  used  in  grouping  States  and 
parts  of  States  by  credit  agencies  is,  therefore,  much 
less  in  these  instances  than  in  others  not  so  commonly 
recognized.  But  in  spite  of  this  there  seem  to  be  no 
fundamental  regional  lines  used  or  known  to  the  several 
Federal  agencies  concerned. 

Divergence  of  regional  boundaries  among  the  several 
regional  schemes  is  not,  however,  entirely  the  result 
of  the  caprice  and  whim  of  an  amateur  cartographer 
on  each  of  the  agency's  staffs.  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts were  said  to  have  been  delineated  after  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  possible  boundaries  and  headquarters 
by  an  organization  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  were  subse- 
quently revised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  experience  gained  through  using  the 
original  districts.  The  original  bases  for  determining 
the  regions  as  described  by  the  organization  committee 
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were  the  mercantile,  industi'ial,  and  financial  connec- 
tions existing  in  each  district;  the  general  locational 
situation  of  the  district,  transportation  lines,  and  the 
facilities  for  speedy  communication;  and  the  popula- 
tion, area,  and  prevalent  business  activities  of  the  dis- 
trict, whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
commercial,  its  record  of  growth  and  development  in 
the  past,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future.  One  of  the 
principal  bases  sought  for  the  Federal  Reserve  districts, 
in  other  words,  was  the  economic  unity  of  each  district. 
Whether  this  was  actually  achieved  is,  however,  another 
matter. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  chose  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  principle  from  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, It  desired  to  draw  its  district  boundaries  so  that 
no  district  would  be  completely  dependent  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  one  agricultural  crop.  Through 
dividing  the  wheat  and  corn  belts,  for  instance,  among 
several  districts,  and  through  including  within  each 
district,  areas  producing  several  major  crojjs,  it  was 
thought  that  the  credit  situation  of  each  district  would 
be  stabilized,  since  within  each  district  the  success  of 
one  crop  or  great  groujj  of  industry  would  compensate 
for  the  failure  of  another.  In  other  words,  each  dis- 
trict was  to  be  agriculturally  heterogeneous,  in  contrast 
to  the  attempted  homogeneity  of  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts. 

The  analysis  which  has  been  given  of  selected  credit 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  could  be  multi- 
plied to  cover  all  the  areal  groupings  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, but  would  reveal  only  slightly  varying  results. 
Regions  for  Federal  administration  have  been  drawn 
not  only  according  to  the  11  or  12  broad  field  activ- 
ities of  the  Government,  but  there  is  a  further  refine- 
ment of  regions  upon  the  principle  of  functional  spe- 
cialization with  each  sphere  of  activity.  The  Federal 
Reserve  districts  would  apparently  not  only  fail  to 
serve  well  for  such  things  as  steamboat  inspection  or 
for  the  management  of  wild  game,  but  apparently  they 
would  not  even  serve  well  the  other  credit  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  Regional  Organization  for  Planning 

Approximately  15  Federal  agencies  of  bureau  status 
or  higher,  in  addition  to  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee itself,  have  adopted  sets  of  regions  for  use  in 
planning  and  program-making.  It  is  obvious  that  for 
many  activities  of  the  Federal  departments  there  is  re- 
quired either  long-  or  short-term  planning.  Most  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  however,  formulate  their  plans  and 
policies  for  the  country  as  a  whole  rather  than  region- 
ally, whereupon  they  usually  apply  the  resulting  pro- 
grams on  a  national  basis.  As  alternative  to  this  latter, 
they  ma}',  in  applying  their  plans  and  policies,  recognize 


sectional  or  subnational  areas  in  an  informal  way 
without  going  to  the  length  of  demarking  boundaries 
and  setting  up  field  offices  for  distinct  regions. 

Some  few  administration  agencies  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognized  that  the  conditions  in  one  part  of  the 
country  differ  from  those  in  another  part,  and  that 
these  differences  should  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
planned  program.  Accordingly,  15  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  now  established  and  are 
using  definitely  demarcated  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
planning.  (See  the  list  that  follows  which  contains 
index  references  to  figures  30  to  47,  and  27.) 

Certain  lessons  must  have  been  learned  from  expe- 
rience in  the  process  of  delineating  and  using  these 
departmental  planning  regions,  and  these  should  be 
canvassed  in  order  to  discover  what  bearing  they  would 
have  on  the  problem  of  regions  for  general  national 
planning.  In  addition,  they  would  have  important  di- 
rect relations  to  any  national  regional  planning  units 
which  might  be  set  up.  These  latter  would  be  faced 
constantly  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  and  cor- 
relating their  work  with  these  existing  intradepart- 
mental  regions. 

The  following  discussion  of  Federal  planning  re- 
gions will  center  about,  (1)  the  Federal  administrative 
agencies  which  use  planning  regions;  (2)  the  functions 
for  which  planning  is  done  regionally;  (3)  the  num- 
ber of  planning  regions;  (4)  the  bases  for  boundaries 
of  planning  regions;  and  (5)  the  regional  headquarters. 

MAPS  OF  FEDERAL  PLANNING  REGIONS 

Most  of  the  regional  schemes  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies for  planning  are  also  used  for  general  adminis- 
tration. Maps  of  such  schemes,  therefore,  appear  with 
other  maps  of  Federal  administrative  regions.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  however,  each  have  a  single  western  region  for 
planning  purposes,  which  is  not  shown  on  the  adminis- 
trative maps.  The  boundary  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's western  region  is  drawn  on  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  States  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  The 
boundary  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road's  western 
region  is  drawn  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  same 
States. 

The  following  schemes  for  regional  planning  are 
presented  cartographically  on  the  maps  of  correspond- 
ing Federal  administrative  regions : 

1.  War  Department: 

32cl.  Procurement  planning  zones." 
Air  Corps : 

32e.  Pi'ocurement  districts. 
Chemical   Warfare   Service : 

32f.  Procurement  districts. 


'=  Index  numbers  refer  to  figs.  30  to  47. 
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1.  War  Department — Continued 

Coi-ps  of  Engineers : 

33a.  Tower  zones. 

33b.  I'locuienifnt   districts. 

33c.  River  and  harbor  divisions. 
Medical   Dcpartruciit : 

33il.  rrocuroment  districts. 
Ordnance  Department : 

3:5e.  Procurement  districts. 
Quartermaster  Corps : 

33f.  Frocuronicnt  districts. 
Signal  Coi-ps: 

34a.  Procurement  districts. 

2.  Department   of  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration : 

3Sf.  Program  planning  division:   Land  policy  sec- 
tion: Regions. 

27a.  Program  planning  division :  Type  of  farming 
regions." 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

40f.  Districts. 
Extension   Service: 

41a.  Sections. 
Forest  Service: 

41c.  Regions. 

3.  Department  of   the  Interior: 

Petroleum    Administrative   Board : 

27b.  Planning  and  coordination  regions." 

4.  Independent  establishments: 

Farm  Credit  Administration  : 

43b.  Districts. 
Federal  Reserve  Board : 

44d.  Districts. 
National  Resources  Committee: 

46a.  Planning  districts. 

(a)  Agencies  which  use  planning  regioiis. — It  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  maps  that  planning  re- 
gions have  been  provided  for,  to  a  significant  degree, 
by  only  two  major  departments,  the  War  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  former, 
regionalization  for  procurement  planning  is  character- 
istic of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  Ordnance  Department,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Signal  Corps,  Medical  Department, 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  Air  Corps.  Related  to 
procurement  planning  is  the  power  zone  scheme  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  In  its  civil  activities,  the  En- 
gineer Department  has  established  river  and  harbor 
divisions  and  districts.  Four  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  established  regions  for  plan- 
ning: The  Extension  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  land  policy  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Agencies  of  the  Interior  Department  are  in  several  in- 
stances legally  restricted  in  their  work  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, for  example,  is  required  by  statute  to  confine  its 

"These  2  sets  of  regions  are  not  used  for  administrative  purposes,  but 
for  planning  only. 


activities  to  the  public-land  States  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian.  Among  the  independent  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  only  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  appear  to  plan 
regionally.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  is  a 
rather  special  case,  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  study. 

(6)  Functions  tj'eated  in  regional  planning. — The 
names  of  the  agencies  which  plan  regionally  are  in  a 
measure  indicative  of  the  fuitctions  for  which  they 
plan.  However,  the  scope  of  governmental  activity 
for  which  regional  planning  has  been  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable  may  be  more  fully  described.  The  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  the  seven  sup- 
ply arms  and  services  plan  in  peace  time  for  the  war- 
time procurement  of  sui^plies  for  the  Army.  This  in- 
volves the  survey  of  factories  to  ascertain  their  capa<;i- 
ties  and  their  requirements  of  raw  materials,  labor, 
power,  and  transportation.  By  reason  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  industry  the  industrial  capacity  for  manufac- 
turing certain  military  supplies  is  concentrated  in  one 
or  two  regions.  By  reason  of  the  vulnerability  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  attack,  the 
War  Department  desires  to  place  its  contracts  for  mili- 
tary production  in  inland  manufacturing  regions. 
Both  localization  of  industry  and  considerations  of  mili- 
tary strategy,  tiierefore,  necessitate  regional  planning. 
That  this  function  of  military-industrial  planning  on  a 
regional  basis  is  highly  significant  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  supply  arms  and  services  of  the  Army  ac- 
counted for  86  percent  of  the  total  Army  exjDenditures 
during  the  World  War.  The  Quartermaster  Corps 
alone  spent  over  4  billion  dollars  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  guns,  amnmnition,  and  related  articles. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  in  addition 
to  planning  for  the  procurement  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, formulates  a  program  for  the  employment  of  the 
power  resources  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  a  special  regional  scheme  of  power 
zones  and  districts  by  means  of  which  it  keeps  up  to 
date  the  locations  and  capacities  of  all  important  gen- 
erating plants  and  transmission  lines.  The  Engineer 
Department  in  its  civil  capacity  plans  regionally  for 
the  development  of  water  resources,  including  naviga- 
tion, power,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  water  supply. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture formulates  its  policies  regionally  to  deal  with 
marketing  for  regional  products,  land  use,  rural  re- 
habilitation, increasing  farm  production  for  home  con- 
sumption, farm  forestry,  production  of  milk,  control 
of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  control  of  livestock 
diseases.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  plans  regionally 
for  the  construction  of  roads  in  national  forests  and 
national  parks.  Its  regional  relations  with  the  States 
in  coniiection  with  the  construction  of  highways  are 
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principally  administrative  and  supervisory;  in  this 
field  planning  is  national  rather  than  regional.  The 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  plans 
regionally  for  the  protection,  development,  and  ad- 
ministration of  forest,  range,  and  wild  lands.  In  this 
function,  it  deals  with  lumbering,  grazing,  recreation, 
and  the  effects  of  land  use  on  floods,  erosion,  and  water 
supply  for  domestic  use,  power,  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  Land  Policy  Section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  plans  regionally  for  the 
purchase  of  submarginal  land,  rural  resettlement,  and 
other  related  items. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment investigates  irrigation  resources,  prepares  plans 
for  irrigation  projects,  including  power  development, 
and  plans  for  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  irri- 
gated lands. 

The  two  independent  agencies — the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  System — leave  to 
their  regional  offices  substantial  freedom  in  determin- 
ing local  credit  policies,  subject,  of  course,  to  reversal 
by  the  "Washington  headquarters. 

(c)  Number  of  regions  iised. — In  number  of  planning 
regions,  the  administrative  agencies  vary  greatly.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  serving  only  the  West,  may  be 
said  to  have  but  1  region,  while  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment has  14  regions;  although  the  Engineers  Corps' 
divisions  number  only  10,  its  districts  total  40.  One 
and  40,  however,  are  but  extremes  in  the  entire  group 
of  17  agencies.  Of  the  17  agencies,  8  group  themselves 
together,  having  between  6  and  10  regions  in  their  re- 
spective regional  organizations.  Three  of  these  agen- 
cies— the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  land-policy  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration — agree  on  9  as  the  desirable  number  of 
regions.  Of  the  same  grouped  agencies,  2 — the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers — have 
each  chosen  6  regions  for  procurement  planning.  For 
other  than  these  agencies,  employing  between  6  and  10 
regions,  4  and  12  are  the  numbers  of  regions  most 
frequently  chosen.  Four  divisions  characterize  the 
schemes  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Signal  Corps,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  power 
inventory,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Even  more  agencies  choose  4  than 
choose  9  regions.  However,  this  fact  should  be  dis- 
counted since  the  War  Department  schemes  are  all 
closely  related,  the  Assistant  Secretary  having  appro- 
priated for  his  own  activities  the  4  power  zones  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  having  required  the  Signal 
Corps  to  have  no  less  than  4  regions.  The  2  inde- 
pendent agencies — the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — each  have  12  regions. 
Summarized,  then,  planning  regions  number  from  1  to 


40,  but  group  themselves  principally  between  6  and  10. 
Four  agencies,  however  (3  of  them  related),  have 
schemes  of  4  regions,  while  2  agencies  have  chosen 
schemes  of  12  regions. 

(d)  Regional  hov/ndaines. — The  number  of  regions 
differing  as  considerably  as  it  does,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  regional  boundaries  chosen  by  each  agency  will 
show  slight  similarity  to  those  of  the  other  agencies. 
Boundaries  in  practically'  every  case  have  been  chosen 
in  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the  boundaries  already 
adopted  by  other  branches  of  the  Government.  Gen- 
eralized, the  considerations  probably  influencing  the 
Federal  agencies  in  their  choice  of  boundaries  were : 
(1)  natural  groupings  of  their  objects  of  planning — 
whether  forest,  arid  lands,  watersheds,  or  armament 
factories;  (2)  administrative  convenience,  which  usu- 
ally means  transportation  convenience;  and  (3)  State 
boundaries. 

State  boundaries  are  rigorously  followed  by  six  re- 
gional schemes.  Three  schemes  follow  State  boun- 
daries except  for  the  division  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Four  schemes,  such  as  that  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  divide  States  with  some  frequency, 
but  adhere  to  State  boundaries  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  no  important  reason  for  varying  from  them.  Only 
one  regional  scheme,  that  of  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment's river  and  harbor  divisions  and  districts  com- 
pletely ignores  State  lines — ^the  boundaries  in  this  case 
being  drawn  along  the  watersheds  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  all  save  one  regional  planning  scheme  in- 
flect their  regional  lines,  in  varying  degrees  to  be  sure, 
to  State  boundaries.  This  would  seem  to  be  either  a 
concession  to  legal  and  administrative  considerations, 
or  else  an  a  priori  assumption  that  such  boundaries 
have  a  deep-seated  significance. 

(e)  Regional  headquarters. — Not  all  agencies  with 
planning  regions  have  organized  field  services  on  a 
regional  basis.  Of  the  17  regional  schemes  included 
in  this  study,  4  are  simply  used  for  planning  at  Wash- 
ington. These  four  are  the  power  zones  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  regions  of  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  Interior  Department.  Of  the  13  schemes 
with  regional  offices,  11  use  San  Francisco  as  a  head- 
quarters. Ten  of  them  use  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Other  cities  are  less  frequently  selected,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  Atlanta 
each  being  chosen,  however,  by  more  than  two  regional 
schemes.     (See  map  fig.  4.) 

(/)  A  special  type  of  region. — The  Federal  planning 
regions,  which  have  been  examined  above,  are  only  those 
which  coincide  with  the  ones  set  up  for  general  admin- 
istrative purposes.     Recently,  however,  there  has  ap- 
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peared  a  different  kind  of  planning  region,  one  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  functional  considerations  alone 
without  reference  to  administrative  questions,  but  de- 
signed as  a  scientific  aid  to  program-making.  Those 
agencies  which  so  far  have  developed  this  type  of  re- 
gion are:  (1)  the  production  planning  section  of  the 
A.  A.  A.,  (2)  the  division  of  sectional  economic  re- 
search of  the  W.  P,  A.,  (3)  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trative Board,  and  (4)  the  rural  research  unit  of  the 
F.  E.  E.  A. 

The  production  pl<inning  section  of  the  A.  A.  A. — 
The  crop  control  objectives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  have  demanded  that  rather  de- 
tailed production  jsrograms  be  formulated  but — °* 

adjustment  programs  up  to  this  time  have  been  developed  pretty 
much  from  a  commodity  point  of  view  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Administrative  units  (divisions  and 
sections  covering  the  specific  commodities  or  groups  of  related 
commodities)  have  been  set  up  In  the  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, the  chiefs  of  which  have  been  made  directly  responsible 
for  the  si)ecific  commodity  programs.  The  organization  in  the 
various  States  has  been  built  around  county  control  associa- 
tions and  State  committees,  likewise  organized  on  a  commodity 
basis,  and  the  programs  have  been  administered  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  extension  services.  National  advisory  com- 
mittees for  each  commodity  or  group  of  commodities  have  been 
set  up  and  have  participated  in  the  development  of  plans  and 
policies,  but  final  responsibility  has  centered  in  the  Administra- 
tion at  Washington. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  development  of  future  programs  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing programs  from  a  regional  point  of  view  in  which  more 
emphasis  would  be  given  to  regional  and  areal  differences  in 
physical  conditions  and  types  of  farming,  and  in  which  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  as  well  as  farmers 
would  be  given  a  greater  voice  in  the  determination  of  plans 
and  policies.  To  this  end  the  planning  division  of  the  Ad- 
justment Administration  has  differentiated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  into  a  number  of  agricultural  types  of  farming  re- 
gions and  areas  within  which  there  are  common  problems  of 
adjustment,  the  objective  being  to  indicate  first  the  geographic 
specialization  that  prevails  in  our  agricultural,  and  second,  to 
provide  a  rational  basis  for  regional  planning. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  recently 
has  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  48  State  ex- 
periment stations  for  the  purpose  of  getting  each  State  to  fur- 
ther refine  these  agricultural  areas  and  regions,  and  to  indi- 
cate what  adjustments  in  the  agriculture  of  each  of  them  would 
be  necessary  in  order  that  fertility  be  maintained,  erosion  con- 
trolled, and  an  efficient  and  sound  farm  management  program 
be  developed.  The  adjustments  needed  to  reach  this  objective 
in  each  area  will  be  totaled  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  then 
compared  and  harmonized  with  the  adjustments  needed  to  result 
in  a  desirable  level  of  agricultural  prices  and  income  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Just  what  procedure  will  be  followed  in 
finally    translating    these    recommended    adjustments    into    an 


"  F.  F.  Elliott,  Chief  of  the  Production  PlannlDg  Section;  Program 
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action  program  is  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  objective  is  to 
work  toward  a  regional  approach  in  agricultural  adjustments  as 
rapidly  as  proves  feasible  or  practicable. 

Policies  and  programs  have  been  developed  by  regions  only 
Incidentally  up  to  this  time,  but  greater  emphasis  is  now  being 
given  to  tlie  possibilities  of  a  regional  approach.  (See  fig.  25A, 
Regionalized  Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States.)  This 
map  indicates  the  regional  specialization  in  our  agriculture  and 
may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  regional  planning.  It 
was  based  upon  variation  in  soils,  climate,  and  surface  features, 
crop  and  livestock  combinations,  income  by  source,  relative 
productivity,  accessibility  to  markets,  and  other  minor  factors. 

No  special  regional  organization  has  been  set  up  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  formulating  policy.  A  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram, however,  is  now  being  conducted  with  all  the  48  land- 
grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations  looking  toward  the 
development  of  regional  adjustment  programs.  The  broad  gen- 
eral objective  of  this  cooperative  research  project  is  to  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  coordinating  acreage  and  production  adjust- 
ments needed  from  a  national  or  price  point  of  view  with  the 
adjustments  needed  from  a  soil  conservation  and  efficient  oper- 
ation point  of  view  in  each  agricultural  region  and  area  of 
the  country.  This  cooperative  project  became  effective  April 
15  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  relations  with  the  land-grant 
colleges,  close  cooperation  is  also  maintained  with  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  agricultural 
problem,  notably  the  land  policy  section  developing  the  re- 
gional land  program,  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Resources 
Board,  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  etc. 

The  work  in  each  State  is  being  conducted  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  men  are  working  out 
of  Washington  in  coordinating  the  work  among  the  various 
States. 

No  specific  policy  has  as  yet  been  formulated,  but  the  immedi- 
ate objective  of  this  regional  cooperative  project  is  to  provide 
factual  background  for  formulating  an  action  program.  The 
following  specific  information  is  expected  to  be  obtained:  (a) 
A  map  showing  each  State  differentiated  into  agricultural  areaa 
with  similar  soil-  and  farm-management  problems  (this  map 
to  dovetail  into  a  similar  map  for  adjoining  States  to  form  a 
uniform  classification  for  the  entire  region  and  Nation  as  a 
whole)  ;  (6)  the  acreage  and  production  of  each  crop  and  the 
number  and  production  of  each  class  of  livestock  which  nor- 
mally would  be  expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  crop 
and  livestock  systems  recommended  as  desirable  for  each  of 
the  above  agricultural  areas  and  regions;  (c)  the  difference 
between  the  acreage  (or  numbers)  and  production  of  the  vari- 
ous crops  and  livestock  resulting  under  (6)  and  those  obtained 
in  the  same  areas  in  1929  from  the  actual  systems  in  operation 
at  that  time.  Having  this  information,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
implement  the  proposed  adjustments  into  an  action  program  for 
each  region,  area,  and  farm.  Just  what  type  of  organization 
will  be  developed  for  executing  the  policies  and  program  is  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  but  It  probably  will  be  a  part  of  the  same 
agency  as  that  which  formulates  the  policy.  The  Adjustment 
Administration  is  putting  $200,000  into  this  regional  project,  or 
roughly,  $4,000  per  State. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  to  the  developments  with 
respect  to  adjustment  programs  which  are  carried  out  through 
contracts  with  the  Individual  farmer.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  through  mar- 
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ketlng  agreements  and  licenses.  These  are  developed  on  a 
commodity  basis  and  may  relate  to  local  milk  sheds,  major 
agricultural  areas,  or  even  reKious.  They  may  be  administered 
by  the  appointment  of  a  manager  for  each  local  project  or  by  a 
control  board  on  which  the  various  interested  agencies  are 
represented. 

From  the  foregoing  discu.-^slon  you  will  note  that  the  actual 
planning  of  programs  and  the  formulation  of  policies  on  a  re- 
gional basis  has  not  progressed  to  any  great  extent  up  to  this 
time.  The  regional  project  described  above  probably  represents 
the  most  direct  action  that  has  yet  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
The  actual  development  and  Implementing  of  regional  adjust- 
ment programs  so  far  as  the  Adjustment  Admiuistration  Is  con- 
cerned is  still  In  the  future. 

The  Division  of  Sectional  Economic  Research, 
W.  P.  A. — The  public-relief  program  for  which  the 
Federal  Emergency  Kelief  Administration  is  respon- 
sible is  twofold.  In  larger  part  it  involves  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  labor  unemployment  during  the 
present  social  crisis,  while  in  lessor  part  it  involves  a 
long-time  view  of  the  relation  of  industry  to  employ- 
able labor.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  work  it  was  recog- 
nized as  impossible  to  derive  and  apply  an  economic 
formula  for  the  entire  country.  It  was  likewise  recog- 
nized that  there  were  no  easily  discoverable  divisions 
of  the  country  to  which  subnational  formulae  could  be 
applied  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Accordingly, 
there  was  set  up  a  Division  of  Sectional  Economic  Re- 
search under  the  direction  of  Col.  James  M.  S.  Waring, 
to  discover  a  method  of  analysis  of  industry  which 
would  reveal  critical  relations  in  labor  unemployment 
and  which  would  at  the  same  time  localize  these  into 
definite  areas  or  regions.  Later,  this  research  unit  was 
transferred  to  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Almost  at  the  outset,  this  agency  recognized  that 
the  Nation  consists  of  many  economic  sections,  each 
of  which  possesses  definite  interests  and  a  unique  sec- 
tional economy.  These  sections  or  local  units  fit  into 
a  pattern  or  organic  whole  which  gives  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  total  national  economy. 

The  criteria  for  delimiting  economic  section  are 
four — (1)  agricultural  (fundamental  stability  factors), 
(2)  industrial  (fundamental  stability  factors),  (^3)  po- 
litical (tax  burden,  funded  debt,  delinquency),  (4) 
social  (relief  trends).  In  searching  for  economic  sec- 
tions, it  was  recognized  that  there  are  two  kinds  in 
existence — e.  g.,  urban  and  rural — and  that  such  sec- 
tions may  be  of  any  geographic  definition  whatsoever. 
There  are  376  cities  of  25.000  or  more  population,  each 
of  which  may  or  may  not  create  a  separate  economic 
section.  In  addition  there  are  several  score  of  rural 
areas. 

The  research  procedure  was  as  follows :  Census  data 
for  each  county  in  the  United  States  were  examined 
and  the  county  was  classified  on  the  basis  of  its  funda- 


mental or  key  industries.  In  the  case  of  an  industrial 
county  only  those  industries  which  collectively  employ 
approximately  70  percent  of  all  gainfully  employed 
workers  were  considered.  In  agricultural  counties 
only  those  forms  of  agriculture  whose  products  con- 
stitute 70  percent  of  the  total  value  of  production  were 
considered.  With  this  breakdown  of  data  showing  the 
vital  industries  in  each  county,  it  becomes  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  group  counties  into  economic  sections  which  will 
show  homogeneity  in  economic  interests  and  problems 
of  industrial  employment.  Incidentally,  of  those  sec- 
tions already  delineated,  no  urban  section  possesses  over 
90  vital  industries  and  no  rural  section  possesses  more 
than  4.  Unemployment  relief  for  the  productive  in- 
dustries, therefore,  consists  in  dealing  only  with  the 
vital  industries  in  each  section. 

For  the  services  of  so-called  "  nonproductive  indus- 
tries ",  it  may  be  observed  that  of  all  workers  so  em- 
ployed, there  are  certain  who  are  maintained  by  and 
directly  responsive  to  the  local  section's  productive  in- 
dustries; others  are  not  related  in  such  manner.  For 
every  two  workers  in  the  productive  industries,  there 
is  one  dependent  worker  in  the  services.  Thus  reem- 
ployment in  the  vital  productive  industries  automati- 
cally solves  a  part  of  the  problem  among  service  work- 
ers. But  not  all  of  the  problem  of  the  latter  class  is 
met  through  this  channel,  for  service  workers  consti- 
tute a  very  large  class  of  labor — 47  percent  of  all  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  country  (58  percent  in  urban 
sections  and  35  percent  in  rural  sections). 

Up  to  April  20,  1935,  the  data  for  ajjproximately  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  had  been  studied 
and  classified  in  such  manner  as  to  reveal  the  vital  in- 
dustries underlying  economic  sectionalism.  So  far, 
however,  sections  have  been  delineated  only  for  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  work  is  under 
way  for  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

When  sectionalizing  and  the  attendant  analysis  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  many 
needed  i)rognostic  studies.  Industrial  data  by  sections 
should  reveal  where,  with  the  rise  of  prices,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  resume  operations,  where  mechanization  or 
further  technological  improvement  is  neded,  where  po- 
tential industries  may  be  established,  and  where 
stranded  populations  are  likely  to  result  from  economic 
changes.  The  data  resulting  from  this  research  divi- 
sion have  already  been  used  by  many  of  the  divisions 
of  F.  E.  R.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.,  and  have  also  been  made 
available  to  many  other  Government  agencies.  Some 
regional  treatment  of  the  problem  such  as  this,  is  im- 
perative if  any  rational  handling  of  future  unem- 
ployment relief  programs  for  the  country  is  to  be 
achieved.. 
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The  Petroleum,  Administrative  Board. — Policies 
enunciated  by  the  Board  are  formulated  for  six  regions 
rather  than  for  the  entire  continental  United  States. 
"  The  regional  organizations  which  deal  with  the  for- 
mulation of  policies,  plans,  and  programs,  as  well  as 
their  execution,  were  established  under  the  Planning 
and  Coordination  Conunittee  and  have  been  in  existence 
since  August  1933.  Such  regional  bodies  are  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  Government,  but  are  industrial 
committees  under  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
Petroleum  Industry  {see  fig.  7B). 

"  The  regions  used  by  this  Board  are  those  estab- 
lished by  the  planning  and  coordination  committee  of 
the  industry.  The  regions  apparently  were  made  on 
(1)  the  basis  of  similarities  in  operation  within  the 
States  included  in  each  division  and  (2)  to  the  zones  of 
operation  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  Co.  Most  of  region 
no.  1,  for  instance,  is  the  so-called  '  Standard  of  New 
York '  territory ;  most  of  region  2,  Standard  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  its  affiliates,  Standard  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Standard  of  Louisiana ;  region  no.  3,  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana  with  Standard  of  Ohio  in  the  State  of 
Ohio;  region  4,  several  of  the  large  companies  which 
operate  in  the  mid-continent  field;  region  no.  5,  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co. ;  and  region  no.  6,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  As  the  industry  is  now  organized,  there 
are  overlaps  of  these  companies  in  different  areas,  and 
hence  the  industry  has  to  think  of  the  regions  more  or 
less  in  terms  of  the  activities  of  the  market  leaders  of 
the  area. 

The  regional  organizations  deal  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oil  Code  or  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Planning  and  Coordination  Committee  of  the  in- 
dustry which  has  headquarters  in  Washington.  The 
local  representatives  at  times  "  short  circuit "  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  committee  through  direct  con- 
tact with  the  regional  conmiittees.^^ 

The  Rural  Research  Unit,  F.  E.  R.  J..— The  Eural 
Research  Unit  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, among  its  several  duties,  has  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  analyzing  the  population  on  public 
relief — the  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  relief  pic- 
ture of  certain  poiDulation  groups,  together  with  their 
social,  economic,  racial,  locational,  and  other  charac- 
teristics. A  comiDlete  examination  of  these  topics  would 
entail  an  enormous  study,  and  consequently  the  prob- 
lem of  sampling  comes  to  the  fore.  This  in  turn  leads 
to  the  question  of  what  are  the  regional  divisions 
which  must  underlie  samphng. 


"  John  W.  Frey,  Petroleum  Administrative  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the 
National  Resources  Board. 


On  September  10,  1935,  the  coordinator  of  rural  re- 
search. Dr.  T.  J.  Woof ter,  convoked  informally  a  small 
working  group  of  men  interested  in  regionalism,  part 
of  whom  were  from  the  universities  and  part  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  questions  considered  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  Is  it  possible  to  delineate  regions  homogeneous  enough 
according  to  a  number  of  indices  to  be  designated  as  general- 
purpose  research  regions  for  the  grouping  of  official  statistics 
and  of  research  institutions  and  projects? 

(2)  What  should  the  relation  of  these  be  to  political  units — 
States  and  counties? 

(3)  What  indices  should  be  used  in  demarking  regions? 

(4)  To  what  extent  will  it  be  profitable  to  subregionalize? 

(5)  How  far  would  it  be  profitable  to  go  in  designating  areas 
(States,  counties,  or  cities)  typical  of  regions? 

The  final  result  of  this  effort  may  be  the  delineation 
of  a  set  of  regions  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  general 
social  and  economic  research,  and  perhaps  to  serve  even- 
tually as  a  basis  for  the  grouping  of  official  statistical 
data. 

4.  Regional  Organization  for  Decentralizing  Control 

A  very  few  Federal  agencies  have  employed  regions 
as  means  of  accomplishing  decentralization  of  control. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has,  for  example,  divided 
the  country  into  12  districts,  not  for  facilitating  field 
administration,  nor  yet  for  planning,  but  apjjarently 
for  actual  devolution  of  Federal  control.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  with  its  single  region  accomplishes 
similar  ends.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  regional  de- 
centralization is  a  process  which  has  not  as  yet  pro- 
ceeded very  far  in  the  Federal  Government. 

5.  Coincidence  in  Federal  Regions 

Even  a  most  cursory  examination  of  figures  30  to  47  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  little  coincidence  among 
the  one-hundred-odd  regional  schemes  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  regions 
used,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  these  schemes  employ  less  than  17  divisions;  12  re- 
gions being  chosen  slightly  more  often  than  any  other. 
In  the  choice  of  headquarters,  21  cities  have  been  se- 
lected by  20  or  more  agencies;  3  of  these.  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  liave  been  selected  by  55  or 
more.  In  the  matter  of  regional  boundaries,  there  is 
much  less  correspondence;  each  agency  has  seemed  to 
choose  its  boundaries  with  little  concern  for  those  of 
other  agencies.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  single 
area  in  the  country  which  is  recognized  as  a  region  with 
anything  like  universality.  Even  such  a  traditional 
unit  such  as  New  England,  is  dismembered  more  fre- 
quently than  not. 
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Of  the  108  regional  schemes  used  by  Federal  adiiiin- 
istrative  agencies,  93  extend  over  the  New  Enghind 
area  (see  figs.  30  to  47).  Tliese  latter  may  be  grouped 
into  4  descriptive  categories:  First,  20  systems  which 
embody  a  region  composed  of  the  6  New  England 
States;  second,  13  systems  which  contain  a  region  com- 
prising all  of  New  Enghind  excei)t  for  all  or  part  of 
Connecticut  (this  latter  being  regarded  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area) ;  third,  41 
schemes  wherein  the  G  New  Enghind  States  are  grouped 
with  others  into  a  larger  administrative  region,  some- 
times comprising  the  10  Northeastern  States,  and  some- 
times even  more  extensive  groupings;  fourth,  19  ar- 
rangements which  divide  the  New  England  area  into  2 
or  more  regions.  Of  these  11  are  subdivisions  within 
New  England  itself,  while  8  transect  the  outer  boundary 
of  New  England. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  four 
categories  should  be  regarded  as  affirming  or  denying 
New  England's  regionality.  The  20  schemes  which 
group  the  6  New  England  States  together  certainly 
aflirm  it  administratively.  The  13  schemes  which  de- 
prive it  of  aU  or  part  of  Connecticut  would  also  seem 
to  be  a  recognition  of  the  area's  basic  regionality. 
Those  11  arrangements  which  subdivide  New  England 
internally  are  difficult  to  interpret,  they  may  either 
affirm  or  deny  regionality. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  8  schemes  which  transect  the 
New  England  States  and  the  41  which  swallow  them  up 
into  larger  regions  would  seem  to  definitely  deny  re- 
gionality. The  difficulty  here,  is  to  determine  whether 
failure  to  set  up  New  England  as  a  region  is  due  to  a 
belief  that  it  is  not  a  proper  regional  unit,  or  whether 
it  is  due  simply  to  a  situation  where  for  administrative 
reasons  an  unusual  multiplicity  or  paucity  of  regions 
is  desirable. 

In  short,  out  of  93  cases,  33  affirm  New  England's  re- 
gionality, 49  tend  to  deny  it,  and  11  are  wholly  inde- 
terminate. Since  New  England,  which  is  a  traditional 
regional  unit,  is  thus  unsatisfactorily  treated,  it  is 
obvious  that  other  less  well-defined  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  dealt  with  in  even  less  conclusive  fashion. 

6.  Redesigning  Federal  Regions 

The  most  far-reaching  and  significant  proposal  with 
regai-d  to  Federal  administrative  regions  which  has 
been  made  is  that  all  the  regional  schemes  should  be 
supplanted  by  a  single  set  of  divisions  serving  the 
whole  Federal  Government.  At  the  outset,  two  ques- 
tions may  be  raised:  (1)  Is  standardization  of  admin- 
istrative regions  desirable;  and  (2)  is  it  possible. 

The  inquiry  of  this  committee  has  necessarily  been 
focused  upon  the  larger  problem  of  regionalism  as  it 


enters  into  the  total  national  picture  with  an  emphasis 
upon  the  significance  of  regions  to  any  future  na- 
tional planning  and  coordinating  agency.  It  is  not 
wholly  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  to 
go  into  a  proposal  for  the  reform  of  Federal  adminis- 
trative areas. 

From  the  committee's  standpoint,  there  would  of 
course,  be  a  substantial  profit  in  having  all  Federal 
administrative  regional  boundaries  coincident  with 
boundaries  of  any  possible  future  planning  regions, 
and  all  Federal  administrative  regional  headquarters 
identical  with  the  headquarters  of  the  planning  re- 
gions. Each  administrative  agency  would  likewise 
gain  something  since  its  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  in  the  field  would  be  facilitated  and  its  ex- 
penditures for  office  space  reduced.  This  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  requires  a  separate  study  of  considerable 
scope,  and  cannot  justly  be  analyzed  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  profit  of  a  po.ssible  national  planning 
agency.  It  is  certainly  a  moot  question  whether  the 
individual  administrative  agencies  would  not  lose  more 
in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  their  own  field  admin- 
istration than  they  would  gain  in  the  oportunity  for 
cooperation  with  other  field  establishments.  Many 
administrative  regional  schemes  are  certainly  inex- 
pertly constructed,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
been  so  drawn  as  to  secure  a  fairly  good  field  adminis- 
tration of  the  particular  function  to  be  performed. 
The  aggregate  result,  as  will  impress  anyone  compar- 
ing the  maps,  appears  to  be  a  chaos  superficially  un- 
justifiable, but  in  reality  it  is  a  chaos  resulting  simply 
from  the  fact  that  each  agency  has  attempted  to  carry 
on  its  own  activities  upon  a  pattern  scheme  of  regions 
designed  by  itself  and  supposedly  best  adapted  to  its 
needs.  Whether  the  present  chaos  impedes  Federal 
administration,  whether  there  would  be  substantial  ad- 
vantages in  correspondence  of  regional  boundaries  for 
all  agencies,  whether  the  disadvantages  of  correspond- 
ence could  be  obviated  by  establishing  5  or  10  Federal 
schemes  based  on  functions  such  as  credit,  tax  collec- 
tion, and  public  land  activities,  and  whether  existing 
regional  schemes  are  actually  the  best  for  their  par- 
ticular functions,  are  questions  the  answers  to  which 
could  be  stated  with  confidence  only  after  a  thorough 
inquiry.  The  only  recouunendation  the  committee  can 
make  with  reference  to  administrative  regions,  there- 
fore, is  that  such  a  study  should  be  undertaken.  Until 
the  completion  of  such  an  investigation,  the  authority 
responsible  for  selecting  planning  regions  cannot  with 
any  assurance  rely  heavily  on  the  existing  boundaries 
and  headquarters  of  administrative  regions.  The  na- 
tional planning  agency,  as  already  pointed  out  would 
profit  if  its  regions  and  headquarters  could  be  the  same 
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as  those  of  all  Federal  administrative  agencies.  But 
these  latter  differ  too  greatly  to  permit  the  planning 
agency  to  copy  them,  and  even  if  they  did  correspond 
at  present,  boundaries  and  headquarters  are  shifted  too 
frequently  to  justify  the  construction  of  planning 
regions  on  such  an  unstable  foundation.  Finally, 
existing  administrative  regions  may  not  be  the  best 
possible  areas  for  administration,  and  hence  they  might 
well  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  scientifically  conceived 
planning  regions,  rather  than  forcing  the  latter  to 
conform  in  Procrustean  fashion  to  artificial  adminis- 
trative regions. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  "  Is  standardiza- 
tion possible?"  several  partial  answers  may  be  returned. 
First,  it  may  be  entirely  possible  if  the  premises  of  field 
administration  be  adjusted  somewhat.  Second,  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  if  all  bureaus  and  special 
agencies  involved  were  classified  into  general  func- 
tional groups — e.  g.,  those  which  are  engaged  in  admin- 
istering a  land  program,  a  transportation  program,  or 
a  program  of  social  and  economic  regulation.  Stand- 
ardization within  each  group  might  easily  reduce  the 
number  of  regional  schemes  to  a  dozen  or  less. 

Third,  in  the  event  that  the  activities  of  the  national 
planning  board  be  devolved  to  subnational  centers,  re- 
gional cooperation  by  Federal  administrative  agencies 
participating  in  program  making  would  become  im- 
perative. It  is  conceivable  that  these  new  activities 
clustering  about  the  regional  planning  centers  would 
become  so  important  that  the  participating  agencies 
might  eventually  adopt  the  national  planning  board's 
regional  scheme  as  a  basis  for  their  entire  field  admin- 
istration. In  this  manner,  standardization  of  field 
regions  might  be  brought  about  among  quite  a  num- 
ber of  agencies,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  problem 
would  necessarily  remain  unsolved. 

One  possible  result  of  the  grouping  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative districts  in  relation  to  the  areas  in  which 
major  planning  problems  are  located,  is  the  stimulus 
which  would  thereby  be  given  to  the  coordination  of 


local  governments.  There  are  at  present  some  efforts 
here  and  there  to  build  up  stronger  local  public  serv- 
ices by  a  grouping  of  counties  for  joint  administration 
of  various  functions  which  can  be  more  adequately 
administered  and  financed  in  this  way.  If  the  Na- 
tional Government  were  to  take  a  lead  in  determining 
natural  regions  requiring  unified  treatment  for  certain 
functions,  and  were  itself  to  reflect  these  in  its  admin- 
istrative organization,  the  local  governments  in  that 
area  might  find  real  economies  in  establishing  common 
administrative  agencies  for  certain  of  their  functions 
which  relate  to  these  problems. 

7.  Conclusions  and  Summary 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  amomit 
of  territory  over  which  a  regional  office  can  conven- 
iently carry  on  its  activities,  the  number  of  regional 
offices  which  Washington  can  easily  supervise,  the  im- 
portance of  State  lines  in  drawing  regional  boundaries, 
and  the  methods  of  subregional  division  are  all  prob- 
lems which  have  been  faced  by  Federal  agencies  and 
solved,  however  imperfectly  and  shortsightedly,  after 
years  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Regionalization  as  it  has  entered  into  Federal  admin- 
istration so  far  has  been  merely  a  devise  for  decen- 
tralizing bureau  activities  rather  than  for  isolating  the 
fundamental  characteristics  and  problems  of  areas,  to 
which  governmental  administration  might  well  be  in- 
flected. Most  of  the  divisions  employed  by  Federal 
agencies  are  no  more  than  regions  by  designation.  In  a 
few  instances,  where  functional  considerations  are  more 
strongly  in  evidence,  the  divisions  used  approach  the 
single-factor  type  of  region.  None,  however,  even  ap- 
proximate the  composite  type  of  region. 

At  present  new  tasks  are  devolving  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  and  these  entail  new  methods  of  solution 
and  execution.  Economic,  social,  and  physical  factors 
are  thrusting  themselves  into  the  picture,  and  these  will 
no  longer  give  way  wholly  to  questions  of  administra- 
tive convenience  or  established  modes  of  procedure. 


CHAPTER    IX.    FEDERAL    REGIONAL   AUTHORITIES— THE 
TENNESSEE    VALLEY    EXAMPLE 


1.  Introduction 

A  consideration  of  the  role  of  regional  factors  in  a 
program  of  national  development  leads  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  the  federally  created  re- 
gional authority  '^  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  desired 
ends.  At  the  present  time,  the  sole  example  of  such 
an  organization  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  cre- 
ated by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
May  18,  1933.  Frequently  cited  as  the  most  significant 
of  the  "  new  deal  "  developments,  the  T.  V.  A.''  has 
been  watched  by  millions  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
has  been  received  both  with  enthusiastic  acclaim  and 
bitter  criticism. 

This  unique  experiment  is  administered  as  a  Govern- 
ment corporation,  "  clothed  with  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and  initiative 
of  a  private  enterprise  ",  and  carrying  on  a  multiplicity 
of  functions  embracing  the  fields  of  water  control, 
power  development  and  utilization,  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, agricultural  and  industrial  development,  affor- 
estation and  soil  erosion  control,  land  planning  and 
housing,  and  social  and  economic  research.  Its  direct 
influence  has  been  felt  by  approximately  2,000,000  peo- 
ple living  in  the  watershed,  while  additional  millions 
in  the  adjoining  territory  are  also  affected  (See  map, 
figure  8.) 

The  larger  import  of  the  T.  V.  A.  however,  is  na- 
tional in  its  scope.  One  of  the  directors  has  made  the 
following  statement : 

Naturally  the  national  purpose  of  this  test  is  continually 
In  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Every  step  taken,  every 
project  set  up,  every  result  obtained  is  weighed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  possible  application  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  •  •  •  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
is  to  provide  a  basis  for  national  coordination.  All  these  ac- 
tivities are  subordinate  to  the  creation  of  a  procedure  which 
may   confidently   he   applied   to   the   whole   country. 

Already  proposals  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress seeking  the  creation  of  similar  regional  author- 
ities in  other  watersheds  of  the  country.  The  areas 
affected  include  the  territories  drained  by  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  the  Missouri  River, 
the  Arkansas,  White,  Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers,  the 


•"An  "authority"  Is  a  leeal  and  administrative  unit,  with  powers 
like  those  of  a  corporation,  and  created  by  legislative  act  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  certain  specified  powers,  usually  of  a  publlc-utUity 
character. 

"  The  Initials  T.  V.  A.  will,  for  the  salte  of  brevity,  be  used  liberally 
in  this  chapter  to  Indicate  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autliority. 


Connecticut  River,  the  Merrimack  River,  the  "Wabash 
and  White  Rivers,  the  Cumberland  River,  and  the 
Tombigbee  River.''*  The  problems  arising  in  these 
areas  arc  by  no  means  identical  but,  nevertheless,  the 
proposals,  without  exception,  draw  heavily  upon  the 
T.  V.  A.  precedent.  The  Tennessee  Valley  project  has 
become  a  national  laboratoi-y  as  well  as  a  regional 
planning  and  development  scheme. 

Today  the  T.  V.  A.,  with  its  more  than  13,000  em- 
ployees, its  various  construction  activities,  its  electric- 
ity program,  its'  social  and  economic  planning,  and  its 
legal  and  administrative  structure,  offers  valuable  les- 
sons from  its  2  years  of  experience.  However,  final 
judgments  concerning  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  program  are  clearly  impossible  and  unjusti- 
fied after  such  a  relatively  short  period  of  corporate 
existence.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pass  judgment  or 
to  write  prescriptions,  to  praise  or  to  condemn.  Judg- 
ing from  the  indications  which  have  appeared  so  far, 
is  the  T.  V.  A.  a  desirable  governmental  unit  for  re- 
gional development  and  for  national  planning?  Does 
it  fit  into  the  administrative  pattern  which  the  country 
has  inherited  from  the  past;  is  the  T.  V.  A.'s  corpo- 
rate organization  one  which  might  be  copied  profitably 
in  case  other  regional  schemes  are  authorized  by  con- 
gressional act?  These  are  the  princijjal  questions  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  this  survey. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  a  regional  planning  agency  which 
has  been  given  the  coordinate  power  of  putting  its  own 
programs  into  execution.  This  combination  of  author- 
ity is  designed  to  achieve  results.  The  T.  V.  A.  rep- 
resents a  marked  advance  in  the  United  States  for 
creative  government  and  instrumental  planning.  Plan- 
ning is  essential  to  orderly,  progressive  development 
and  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious  consequences. 
And  3et,  planning,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  enough. 
Plans  which  are  unexecuted  and  forgotten  all  too  fre- 
quently appear,  and  regardless  of  their  merit,  con- 
tribute little  to  progress.  Hence  the  distinction  between 
"  planning  "  and  "  development."  Development  is  con- 
ceived as  a  dual  process,  growing  out  of  the  effective 
execution  of  intelligent  plans.  Natural  resources,  for 
example,  are  conserved,  utilized,  and  developed  only 
in  the  field. 

It  is  with  this  distinction  in  mind  that  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  T.  V.  A.  may  be  grasped.     Charged 

"  For  reference  to  these  acts  and  their  provisions,  see  infra,  pp. 
113  «f. 
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by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  issued  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,"  with  the  duty  of  making 
surve3's  and  plans  for  the  general  purpose  of  "  foster- 
ing an  orderly  and  proper  physical,  economic,  and 
social  development "  in  the  region,  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
assumed  a  planning  function  -which  is  not  isolated,  but 
rather  inextricably  tied  uj)  with  developmental  powers. 
It  has  thus  become  more  than  a  "  regional  planning  " 
agency;  it  is  a  "regional  development"  agcncj'.  Soil- 
erosion  control,  for  example,  is  not  only  being  planned 
but  is  being  earnestly  and  vigorously  implemented.  A 
water-control  program  is  being  planned  and  executed, 
as  evidenced  by  the  actual  construction  of  three  stra- 
tegic dams.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  fostering 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  Indeed, 
so  much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  T.  V.  A,  to 
tangible  results  that  the  broad  planning  function  has 
suffered  somewhat. 

The  history  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  which  marked  the 
culmination  of  a  long  period  of  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion pertaining  to  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  question  of  Muscle 
Shoals  first  arose  in  1824,  at  which  time  Secretary  of 
War  Calhoim  in  his  report  recommended  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  the 
Tennessee  River.  President  Monroe  submitted  the  re- 
port to  Congress  with  the  result  that  over  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  were  spent  in  the  making  of  surveys  and 
the  construction  of  canals  around  the  shoals.  Although 
the  project  was  left  uncompleted,  the  "  Muscle  Shoals 
question  "  was  thrown  into  the  arena  of  national  poli- 
tics and  has  been  an  issue  ever  since.  Finally,  in  1916, 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  that  j'car  which  authorized  the  President,  after  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  most  suitable  site,  to  "  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate,  at  or  on  any  site  or  sites  so 
designated,  dams,  locks,  improvements  to  navigation, 
power  houses,  and  other  plants  and  equipment  or  other 
means  than  water  power  as  in  his  judgment  is  the  best 
and  cheapest,  necessaiy  or  convenient  for  the  genera  - 
tion  of  electrical  or  other  power  and  for  the  production 
of  nitrates  or  other  products  needed  for  munitions  of 
war  and  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and 
other  useful  products."  In  pursuance  of  this  provi- 
sion. President  Wilson  ordered  the  construction  of  the 
Wilson  Dam,  power  house,  and  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Since  their  completion,  the  disposition  of 
these  properties  has  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of 
congressional  debates,  and  in  19:28  and  1930  bills  some- 
what similar  to  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  passed  the  Congress, 
only  to  be  rejected  by  successive  Presidents. 


"  ruhlic  Act  No.  17.  73d  Cong.  This  act  was  amended  In  Important 
respects  during  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  74th  Cong., 
1935. 


Although  the  Muscle  Shoals  investment  loomed  large 
in  the  plan  conceived  by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
for  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area, 
this  was  by  no  means  the  only  factor.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  April  10,  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
said,  "It  is  clear  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  develop- 
ment is  but  a  small  part  of  the  potential  usefulness  of 
the  entire  Tennessee  River.  Such  use,  if  envisioned  in 
its  entirety,  transcends  mere  power  development;  it 
enters  the  wide  fields  of  flood  control,  soil  erosion,  af- 
forestation, elimination  from  agricultural  use  of  mar- 
ginal lands,  and  distribution  and  diversification  of  in- 
dustry. In  short,  this  power  development  of  war  days 
leads  logically  to  national  planning  for  a  complete  river 
watershed  involving  many  States  and  the  future  lives 
and  welfare  of  millions.  It  touches  and  gives  life  to  all 
forms  of  human  concerns."  "" 

President  Roosevelt's  conception  of  a  T.  V.  A.  which 
was  to  perform  broad  planning  functions  for  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country  is  further  illustrated  in  his 
proposal  to  Congress:  "  I,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  to  create  a  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity— a  corporation  clothed  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of  a 
private  enterprise.  It  should  be  charged  with  the 
broadest  duty  of  planning  for  the  proper  use,  conserva- 
tion, and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  River  drainage  basin  and  its  adjoining  terri- 
tory for  the  general  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  This  authority  should  be  clothed  also  with  the 
necessary  power  to  carry  these  plans  into  effect.  Its 
duty  should  be  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
development  and  the  coordination  of  it  with  the  wider 
plan." 

However,  this  vision  of  a  comprehensive  planning 
program  plaj'ed  little  part  in  the  testimony  and  discus- 
sion before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  which 
had  the  proposed  bill  of  Representative  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama  under  consideration  from  April  11  to  April 
20,  1933.  The  much-discussed  questions  of  power  and 
fertilizer  development  were  explored  in  detail,  and  some 
attention  was  given  to  flood  control  and  navigation,  but 
broader  questions  of  economic  and  social  planning  were 
almost  ignored.  The  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
minority  views  contained  in  the  committee  report,  which 
stated  that  in  regard  to  those  provisions  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  general  welfare,  proper  physical,  economic,  and 
social  development,  proper  use  of  marginal  lands, 
proper  method  for  reforestation,  most  practical  method 
of  improving  agriculture,  and  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  people,  "  There  was  no  testimony  of- 
fered before  the  committee,  either  in  public  hearings  or 

""  For  tlfe  sections  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act  which  make  this  type 
of  planning  possible,  see  p.   116. 
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in  executive  session,  to  show  what  is  contemplated  by 
this  language." 

Again,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  debates  of 
April  22  and  April  24,  1933,  the  proposed  T.  V.  A.  Act 
was  reviewed  with  emphasis  upon  the  power,  fertilizer, 
and  flood-control  programs,  while  other  questions  of 
planning  received  little  consideration.  Senate  debates 
also  revolved  around  the  two  major  questions  of  power 
and  fertilizer  development,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  was 
finally  passed  through  Congress  without  investigation 
as  to  the  ai^propriateness  of  the  watershed  area  for 
broad  planning  puri^oses,  and  indeed  with  little  refer- 
ence to  the  extent  of  the  planning  functions  to  be 
undertaken. 

Despite  this  fact,  the  area  in  which  the  T.  "V.  A.  now 
operates  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  fully  investi- 
gated with  reference  to  its  physical  resources,  social 
needs,  and  its  economic  possibilities  than  any  region 
prior  to  that  time.  "A  plan  for  a  plan "  had  been 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  Tennessee  drainage  basin. 
The  preliminary  survey  of  natural  resources  and  basic 
engineering  and  economic  data  was  carried  on  inten- 
sively by  Federal  engineers  for  10  years  prior  to  the 
act  of  1933.°^  The  value  of  this  groundwork  to  the 
Federal  authority  has  been  great,  providing  an  out- 
standing confirmation  of  the  planner's  insistence  upon 
preplanning. 

2.  The  T.  V.  A.  as  a  Planning 
and  Development  Agency 

{a)  The  delimitation  of  the  area. — The  watershed  of 
the  Tennessee  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  is  the  scene  of 
most  of  the  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  Tennessee 
River  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  entire  United  States, 
while  the  average  annual  rainfall  of  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
is  60  inches.  No  region  of  the  country  is  more  richly 
endowed  with  the  basic  resource  of  water — and  none  is 
more  perplexed  and  injured  by  its  inadequate  control. 
For  example,  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River  varies 
from  8,000  to  500,000  cubic  feet  a  second ;  seasonal  va- 
riations are  extremely  great.  In  the  vicinity  of  Muscle 
Shoals  prior  to  the  building  of  Wilson  Dam,  the  river 
drojjped  134  feet  in  37  miles.  Flood  damage,  averag- 
ing about  $1,780,000  annually,  is  suffered  principally 
along  the  Tennessee  River  proper."^  At  Chattanooga 
the  estimated  annual  flood  damage  is  approximately 
$687,000;  the  city's  precarious  situation  has  figured 
prominently  in  T.  V.  A.  plans.  Every  few  years  seri- 
ous floods  occur  on  the  Tennessee's  tributaries  as  well, 


and  probability  studies  show  that  once  in  500  years  a 
$14,350,000  flood  may  be  expected."^  The  flood-damage 
figures  do  not  include  such  indirect  losses  as  those  re- 
sulting from  interrupted  traffic  and  business,  deprecia- 
tion of  lands,  and  sickness. 

In  the  formation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  delimitation 
of  its  area  the  Government-owned  property  at  Muscle 
Shoals  was  the  starting  point.  The  desire  to  utilize 
the  dam  and  nitrate  plants  there,  the  growing  interest 
in  national  and  regional  plamiing,  and  the  desire  for 
an  actual  experiment  in  planning  and  development  of 
a  whole  region  culminated  in  the  T.  V.  A.  The  water- 
shed area  was  decided  upon  because  of  its  relation  to 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power  production.  In 
order  to  make  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  more 
efficient  for  navigation  and  power  generation,  it  was 
necessary  to  build  an  integrated  system  of  dams  at 
strategic  points  in  the  Temiessee  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  order  to  protect  these  dams  from  filling  up 
with  silt  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  soil  erosion  on  the 
lands  draining  into  the  river  system;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  including  all  of  the  watershed  in  the  area. 

The  cost  of  the  ultimate  development  of  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  Basin  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  hydroelectric-power  production  was  estimated  at 
$1,200,000,000  by  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
in  1930.  This  intensive  survey  was  conducted  at  a 
total  cost  of  $750,000.  The  Army  engineers  concluded 
that  such  a  large  expenditure  was  "  sufficiently  low  to 
constitute  an  economically  feasible  and  dcsirabla 
project,  whenever  the  demand  for  power  has  grown 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  market  which  could  absorb 
such  large  quantities."  According  to  their  computa- 
tions, the  ultimate  development  of  electricity  would  be 
3,500,000  to  4,000,000  horsepower.  This  report  also 
envisaged  a  9-foot  waterway  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  652  miles,  and  eventual  construc- 
tion of  1,257  miles  of  6-  to  9-foot  waterways  on  tribu- 
taries. The  T.  V.  A.  is  planning  at  present  in  much 
more  modest  terms. 

The  addition  of  planning  functions  and  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  to  a  program  of  flood  con- 
trol, navigation  impi"ovement,  and  power  generation 
created  a  complex  and  difficult  problem.  For  some 
functions  of  planning  and  development  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  watershed  was  neither  a  natural  nor  a  log- 
ical region.  It  was  possible  that  the  T.  V.  A.  would 
be  imable  to  dispose  of  all  the  power  to  be  generated 
by  its  dams  within  the  watershed  and  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  the  most  appropriate  area  for  the  distri- 


"  Report   of   War   Department   engineers   on    tlie   navigability   of   the 
Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries,  H.  Doc.  328,  71st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
«2  Ibid. 


"  Cf .  F.  A.  Gutheim,  Regional  Planning  by  the  Federal  Government 
(Editorial  Research  Reports,   vol.   II,   1933),  p.   34. 
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bution  of  power.  The  act,  therefore,  authorized  the 
T.  V.  A.  to  sell  electricity  at  any  place  within  trans- 
mission distance,  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors the  actual  urea  to  be  included."*  Assuming  that  the 
economical  transmission  distance  is  about  250  miles, 
T.  V.  A.  electricity  might  eventually  re£.ch  such  cities 
as  Cincinnati,  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  and  many  other 
places  outside  the  watershed,  but  within  transmission 
distance.  Tlie  map  (fig.  13)  indicates  a  pos.sible  region 
for  the  distribution  of  electricity  which  may  be  gener- 
ated at  power  sites  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  water- 
shed. Tlie  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  thus  far  do  not 
indicate  this  as  an  immediate  result,  but  the  possibility 
remains. 

Even  more  difficult  was  the  problem  of  delimiting  the 
area  for  social  and  economic  planning.  There  was  no 
sharp  cleavage  between  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems on  one  side  of  the  watershed  boundary  and  those 
on  the  other  side.  According  to  the  act  and  the  E.xec- 
utive  Order  No.  6161  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  the 
T.  V.  A.  is  authorized  to  carry  its  planning  and  dem- 
onstration activities  into  such  territory  adjoining  the 
watershed  as  may  be  "  materially  affected  by  the  devel- 
opment consequent  to "  the  act.  This  provision  is 
broad  indeed.  For  instance,  if  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity were  carried  as  far  as  possible,  the  T.  V.  A.,  in 
accord  with  its  i)lanning  clause,  might  find  itself  in  the 
position  of  making  plans  for  the  whole  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  lack  of  specificity  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of 
the  act  not  only  reflected  their  desire  to  refrain  from 
definitely  delimiting  a  planning  region,  but  also  left 
the  directors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  free  to  expand  the  realm 
of  their  planning  activities  geographically  as  they 
deemed  expedient,  and  to  study  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  most  desirable  region  for  planning  pur- 
poses. In  pursuing  their  activities  they  have  already 
found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  the  watershed. 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  the  first  town  to  receive  T.  V.  A.  elec- 
tricity, is  more  than  30  miles  beyond  the  valley  boun- 
dary, while  contracts  have  also  been  made  with  other 
towns  outside  the  watershed  for  the  sale  of  electricity. 
In  the  study  of  subregions  based  on  trade  areas  the 
boundaries  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  watershed 
proper.  Research  by  the  T.  V.  A.  in  the  fields  of 
transportation  and  industry  also  reveal  the  watershed 
as  not  the  normal  unit  for  planning  and  development 
purposes.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  used  the  watershed  as  a 
nucleus  and  has  expanded  or  modified  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity when  fimctional  and  planning  activities  required 
it;  this  is  the  express  intent  of  the  act."^ 

•«T.  V.  A.  Act,  sec.  12. 

"T.  V.  A.  Act,  sees.  22  and  23,  and  Executive  Order  No.  6161,  June  8, 
1933. 


Referring  to  the  T.  V.  A.'s  area,  Professor  Woofter 
has  pointed  out  that  the  drainage  basin  "  does  not  pro- 
vide a  unified  region  in  any  except  an  engineering 
.sense.""  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  within  the  •  non- 
Negro,  nontenant,  non-cotton-cultivating  South  '  while 
a  fairly  sizeable  portion,  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  basin,  is  devoted  to  cotton  culture  and  has 
'  heavy  ratios  of  tenants  and  Negroes.'  "  Woofter  fur- 
ther proceeds  to  observe  that  on  the  basis  of  "socio- 
economic indices  "  there  are  within  the  T.  V.  A.  region 
at  least  seven  of  the  major  subregions  of  the  South, 
namely:  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Tennessee  Valley, 
Cumberland  Mountains,  Nashville  Basin,  industrial 
Birmingham  mining  area,  Mississippi  Ridge  area,  Mis- 
sissippi Bluff  area,  Mississippi  Delta  area,  southwest- 
ern Kentucky  tobacco-cattle  area,  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, and  the  cotton  Piedmont — the  last  four  being 
"partially  affected." 

Sj^eaking  of  the  national  significance  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
region  and  program,  Professor  Woofter  has  concluded, 
"for  the  first  time  the  potentialities  of  a  river  system 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  unit.  The  requirements  for 
power,  navigation,  and  flood  control  are  to  be  coor- 
dinated, and  the  experience  gained  will  be  applicable 
to  other  rivers." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  at  this  point  that  all  of 
the  17  bills  before  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  pro- 
posing authorities  similar  to  the  T.  V.  A.  were  based 
on  watersheds.  However,  only  one  included  an  elastic 
clause  regarding  the  area  for  planning  purposes.  Two 
of  these  bills  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  area 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  One  bill  would  add  the  Cumberland 
watershed  and  another  the  Tombigbee  watershed  to  the 
area  covered  by  the  act  in  all  its  provisions.  Should 
these  bills  become  law,  either  one  or  both  of  them,  the 
areal  problem  of  the  T.  V.  A.  would  be  considerably 
modified,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map,  figure  12. 

[h)  Social  and  economic  frohlems. — There  are  about 
2,000,000  people  in  the  Tennessee  watershed  with 
which  the  T.  V.  A.  is  immediately  concerned,  and 
about  4,000,000  others  in  the  immediately  surrounding 
territorj'  for  which  the  T.  V.  A.  may  assume  plan- 
ning functions.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  been  directed  to  plan 
for  an  "orderly  and  proper  physical,  economic,  and 
social  development  "  for  an  area  including  6,000,000 
people.  This  is  a  broad  mandate  and  provokes  prob- 
lems of  a  social  and  economic  nature  which  will  tax 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  Authority  to  their  utmost. 

The  T.  V.  A.,  along  with  all  other  agencies  created 
during  the  depression,  was  faced  at  the  beginning  with 
the  immediate  problem  of  alleviating  unemployment. 


"  T.  J.  Woofter.  Jr.,  The  Tennessee  Basin,  Tlie  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  vol.  XXXIX,  July  1933-May  1934. 
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Thousands  of  men  whose  homes  are  in  the  valley  had 
gone  North  to  industrial  centers  during  the  period  of 
industrial  expansion  and  had  returned  to  increase  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed  in  the  valley  when  they  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  factories  of  the  North.  The  construc- 
tion projects  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have  given  employment 
to  thousands  of  men,  about  50  percent  of  whom  were 
out  of  work.  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment are  those  of  income  and  standards  of  living. 
The  average  cash  income  per  family  in  many  parts  of 
the  area  is  less  than  $100  per  year.  To  begin  to  remedy 
this  situation  is  to  open  up  a  long  list  of  fundamental, 
social,  and  economic  problems  which  exist  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  economic  development  of  physical  resources  is 
naturally  one  of  the  principal  planning  responsibilities 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  Tennessee  Valley  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  underdeveloped  regions,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  one  of  the  richest  in  fertility  and  in  economic 
possibilities.  One  day  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous areas  in  the  entire  country.  Practically  all  of  the 
factors  necessary  to  produce  a  well-developed  economy 
are  present,  actually  or  potentially.  In  addition  to  the 
enormous  hydroelectric  potentialities  there  are  metals, 
coal  and  petroleum,  chemicals,  pigments,  abrasives, 
ceramic  materials,  lumber,  fertilizer,  fertilizer  ingre- 
dients, and  rich  farm  lands.  The  Birmingham  area  has 
about  798,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  as  compared  with 
one  and  one-third  billion  tons  in  the  Minnesota  dis- 
trict and  about  one  billion  tons  each  in  Sweden  and 
Russia.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  year  1929,  the  total  min- 
eral production  of  7  States  which  are  in  part  included 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  amounted  to  over  $300,- 
000,000.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers about  80  percent  of  the  annual  tonnage  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  district  proper  consists  of  mineral  products, 
while  10  percent  are  agricultural,  3  percent  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  only  7  percent  manufactured  products.  The 
potential  mineral  resources  of  the  basin  and  the  small 
pei'centage  of  manufactured  products  indicate  the  op- 
portunities for  a  great  increase  in  processed  products; 
this  in  turn  would  mean  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  power  and  an  increased  value  of  those  products. 
At  the  present  time  the  value  added  to  manufactures  by 
labor  in  the  South  is  about  one-third  of  that  in  the 
New  England  States. 

The  southeastern  region  has  predominantly  an  agri- 
cultural economy.  Rainfall  and  soil  are  the  basic 
problems  of  T.  V.  A.  planning.  Howard  W.  Odum  has 
appropriately  characterized  the  southeastern  region  of 
the  United  States  as  a  "  deficiency  area  in  contrast  to 


its  abundance  potentialities."  ^'  The  Authority's  great- 
est opportunity  for  constructive  work  is  in  the  preven- 
tion of  soil  erosion,  in  the  restoration  of  fertility  to 
farms,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  diversified  agri- 
culture. At  present,  in  many  sections  of  the  valley  the 
people  live  on  deeply  eroded  acreages  attempting  to 
eke  out  an  existence.  Then,  too,  the  one-crop  system 
of  the  lower  valley  makes  the  whole  area  completely 
dependent  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  cotton.  Agri- 
cultural economists  connected  with  the  T.  V.  A.  hold 
the  view  that  diversification  is  desirable  and  feasible. 
The  fertility  of  soils  is  rapidly  depleted  by  unrotated 
cropping  such  as  that  which  prevails  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  production.  In  1929  southern  farmers  of  13 
States  purchased  70  percent  of  the  entire  fertilizer  con- 
sumption of  the  Nation.  The  use  of  fertilizers  had 
become  general  throughout  the  South  as  early  as  1890. 
South  Carolina  alone  in  1929  used  one-eighth  of  tlie 
countrj^'s  fertilizer  consumption  at  a  cost  of  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  State's  cotton  crop. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
agricultural  States,  not  only  of  those  within  the  T.  V.  A. 
area,  depends  in  no  small  part  upon  the  production  of 
large  quantities  of  cheap  fertilizer.  The  Muscle  Shoals 
plant  is  the  pilot  plant  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  producing  fertilizer  cheaply  through  the  use  of 
electricity. 

Cheap  electricity  is  the  key  to  the  cyanamide  process 
of  producing  both  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  ferti- 
lizer. It  has  also  been  the  basis  of  the  South's  move- 
ment toward  industrialization.  The  T.  V.  A.'s  elec- 
tricity program  is  simply  amplifying  a  hydroelectric 
expansion  in  the  South  which  was  already  well  started. 
Rupert  B.  Vance,  in  his  Human  Geography  of  the 
South,  has  called  water  power  "  the  one  unifying  force 
underlying  industrial  development  in  the  Piedmont 
Crescent."  Although  the  South  has  only  7.6  percent  of 
the  country's  potential  power  within  its  borders,  it  pos- 
sesses 20  percent  of  the  developed  power.  Since  1908 
water  power  development  has  tripled  in  the  South, 
while  the  balance  of  the  country  has  merely  doubled  its 
horsepower.  In  1926,  the  peak  year,  61  percent  of  the 
Nation's  water  power  gains  were  in  the  South."*  More- 
over, according  to  Robert  Bruere,  "  There  is  more  than 
three  times  the  ultimate  power  to  be  reached  on  the 
Muscle  Shoals  project  and  twice  the  primary  horse- 
power developed  by  1923  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio." 


<"  Howard  W.  Odum.  The  Regional  Approach  to  National  Social  Plan- 
ning (Issued  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1935)  ;  see  also  Rupert 
B.  Vance.  Regional  Reconstruction :  A  Way  Out  for  the  South  (also 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1935). 

^  Of.  F.  A.  Gutheim,  op.  cit. 
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Soil-erosion  control  looms  large  in  tlie  program  of 
the  Authority.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  planned 
development  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  water  con- 
trol. The  prevention  of  erosion  also  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  navigation  and  flood  control.  It  constitutes 
a  middle  ground  in  the  program  between  the  activities 
of  the  Authority  and  the  realization  of  its  objectives; 
it  is  an  objective  in  itself  and  also  the  means  to  the 
achievement  of  other  objectives. 

Transportation  is  a  problem  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  T.  v.  A.  and  one  which  it  has  found  difTicult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  study  within  the  limits  of  the  water- 
shed. Witli  the  one  exception  of  waterways,  transpor- 
tation media — rail,  highway,  and  air — cross  and  re- 
cross,  enter  and  leave  the  watershed,  hirgely  unamen- 
able to  coordination  witliin  that  area.  Another  aspect 
of  the  transportation  problem  is  the  freight  rate  struc- 
ture. Rates  from  points  in  the  valley  to  other  places 
are  entirely  inconsistent  wath  comparable  distances  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  For  example  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  within  the  valley  and  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  outside 
the  valley,  both  ship  the  same  product  to  Columbus, 
Ohio.  While  Knoxville  is  closer  to  Columbus,  its 
freight  rate  is  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  Syracuse  to 
Columbus. 

The  T.  V.  A.'s  activities  cannot  be  divorced  from 
those  of  general  governmental  functions.  The  older 
political  functions  enter  into  T.  V.  A.  i)lans  as  auxiliary 
problems  influencing  economic  and  social  development. 
For  example,  health  standards  and  sanitation  need  to 
be  improved.  Malnutrition  causes  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  and  pellagra;  the  malaria  problem  is  not 
yet  mastei-ed.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  interested,  of  necessity, 
in  problems  of  constitutional,  administrative,  and  tax- 
ing structure  in  the  State  and  local  governments  of  the 
region.  Through  its  studies  the  T.  V.  A.  has  already 
focussed  attention  on  the  obsolescence  of  certain  consti- 
tutional provisions  and  basic  laws  which  result  in  waste 
and  inefi'ectuality.  Research  has  been  directed  particu- 
larly to  county  consolidation  and  the  possibility  of 
simplifying  local  government.  As  the  principal  resi- 
dent of  the  region  and  as  the  greatest  spending  agencj' 
and  source  of  the  largest  potential  revenue  for  State 
and  local  governments,  the  T.  V.  A.  cannot  escape 
the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  other  governments 
in  an  effort  to  improve  governmental  macliinery  and 
methods. 

(e)  Pinneipal  purposes  of  the  T.  V.  A. — The  main 
purpose,  or  what  might  be  called  the  over-all  planning 
purpose  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  as  stated  in  the  act  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  statements  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  T.  v.  A.  directors,  is  to  "  foster  an  orderly  and 
proper  physical,  economic,  and  social  development  of 


the  area."  This  general  inclusive  purpose  comprehends 
those  more  specific  purjooses  of  operation  of  Govern- 
ment property  at  Muscle  Shoals,  development  of  agri- 
culture and  industry,  improvement  of  navigation,  con- 
trol of  flood  waters,  promotion  of  the  use  of  electricity, 
and  the  making  of  studies  and  plans  to  aid  the  proper 
use,  conservation,  and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region.  In  other  words,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  T.  V.  A.  is  to  curry  on  a  cooperative  de- 
velopment looking  toward  the  infusion  of  intelligence 
and  planning  into  the  utilization  of  the  resources  of  a 
region  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
region  and  the  Nation.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
the  relation  of  planning  activities  to  the  objectives  of 
theT.  V.  A.  (iwfig.  9  A). 

{d)  Proprietary  powers. — While  the  T.  V.  A.  Act 
is  somewhat  vague  as  to  the  exact  definition  of  its  many 
purposes,  it  is  more  specific  as  to  waj's  of  accomplish- 
ing these  purposes.  The  major  powers  consist  of  the 
authorization  to  make  plans,  construct  dams,  power 
plants,  and  transmission  lines;  to  make  and  sell  fer- 
tilizer and  fertilizer  ingredients;  to  produce  and  sell 
electricity;  to  acquire  real  estate  and  other  property; 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  to  request  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  any  Federal  office  or  estab- 
lishment; to  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  labora- 
tories for  research ;  to  make  fertilizer  and  other  demon- 
strations; and  to  cooperate  with  national,  state, 
county,  city,  and  other  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These  are  broad 
powers  and  give  to  the  T.  V.  A.  a  freedom  of  action 
that  is  not  present  in  the  older  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

(e)  Realms  of  pcrsxtasioii. — Even  with  these  broad 
powers  expressly  granted,  the  T.  V.  A.  must  rely,  in 
addition,  upon  supplementary  powers  if  its  major  pur- 
pose is  to  be  realized.  Certain  projects  can  be  dcvel- 
ojjed  independently,  such  as  an  integrated  electric  grid 
system  for  the  entire  valley.  The  conti'ol  of  flood  wa- 
ters and  certain  improvements  to  navigation  may  be 
accomplished  entirely  by  the  efforts  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  more  far-reaching  purposes 
of  planning,  however,  the  T.  V.  A.  must,  through  its 
demonstrations  and  contacts,  so  motivate  the  people 
that  they  will  engage  in  active  participation  in  the 
work  fostered  by  the  T.  V.  A.  Demonstrations  of  new 
methods  of  pursuing  agriculture  must  find  their  result 
in  the  adoption  of  these  methods  by  the  farmers  of  the 
region.  Industrial  research  must  eventuate  in  the  pri- 
vate and  cooperative  development  of  new  industries. 
An  increased  supply  of  cheaper  electricity  must  find 
a  market.  The  health  work  of  the  T.  V.  A.  must  be 
shared  by  existing  agencies  and  officials  and  an  interest 
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in  improved  health  must  be  developed  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  region.  Likewise,  in  many  of  its  functions 
the  T.  V.  A.  can  make  studies  and  develop  plans  and 
carry  them  into  the  realm  of  demonstration.  The  ac- 
tual acceptance  and  carrying  out  of  a  planned  social 
and  economic  order  will  come  only  through  the  de- 
sires and  active  participation  of  the  peojjle  of  the 
valley. 

In  order  to  bring  the  people  of  the  region  into  closer 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  T.  V.  A.  two  associated 
corporations  have  been  formed. 

The  E.  H.  F.  A.  (Electric  Home  and  Farm  Au- 
thority) is  a  corporation  created  by  Executive  order 
and  financed  by  the  F.  E.  K.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  wider  use  of  electricity  through  increased 
use  of  electrical  appliances.  Its  objectives  are  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  decrease  the  cost,  and  finance  the 
purchase  of  electric  ai)pliances.  The  E.  H.  F.  A.  is 
authorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  but  has  confined 
its  activities  thus  far  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

The  T.  V.  A.  C.  (Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Co- 
operatives) is  a  corporation  financed  by  F.  E.  R.  A. 
funds  and  intended  "  to  promote,*  organize,  establish, 
manage,  finance,  coordinate,  and  assist  in  any  way 
whatsoever  in  the  development "  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises in  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  organization  several  cooperatives  have 
been  formed.  Most  of  these  have  received  loans  and 
guidance  from  the  T.  V.  A.  C. 

Each  of  these  two  corporations  is  administered  by  a 
board  of  three  directors  who  are  also  the  directors  of 
the  T.  V.  A. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  one  function  leads  naturally 
to  another;  all  derive  from  the  water  problem.  Heavy 
rainfall  causes  erosion;  reforestation,  dam-building, and 
soil-erosion  measures  are  therefore  necessary.  When 
the  topsoil  is  permitted  to  be  washed  away  it  must  be 
restored  and  more  amply  fertilized.  The  building  of 
dams  improves  navigation  by  helping  to  prevent  the 
filling  up  of  stream  beds  with  silt.  Stored  pools  of 
water  also  improve  navigation  and,  when  allowed  to 
drop  past  turbines,  provide  large  sources  of  hydroelec- 
tric energy.  A  restored  agriculture  and  cheap  elec- 
tricity provide  the  foundation  for  industry  and  a 
balanced  economy. 

(/)  Administrative  units  dealing  with  planning. — 
Of  the  twenty-odd  divisions  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  six  are  engaged  in  planning  and  demon- 
stration activities.  The  planning  council,  an  advisory 
group,  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  these  six  divisions. 
the  assistant  coordinator  for  planning  divisions,  and 
the  heads  of  the  electricity  department,  engineering  and 


construction  department,  and  the  fertilizer  department. 
The  board  of  directors  through  its  formulation  of  ob- 
jectives and  approval  of  expenditures  for  various 
projects  also  j^erforms  a  planning  function.  These 
units  and  their  relationship  to  one  another  are  shown 
on  the  chart,  figure  9B.  I^et  us  attempt  to  get  a  fairly 
comi^lete  picture  of  these  planning  activities  be- 
fore considering  the  net  effectiveness  of  the  planning 
program. 

The  agricultural  division. — This  division  conducts 
surveys,  studies,  investigations,  and  farm  demonstra- 
tions incident  to  improvement  of  agriculture  and  bal- 
ancing of  agriculture  and  industry.  It  is  cooperating 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  demonstrating,  in 
different  parts  of  the  valley,  a  proper  soil-management 
program  which  will  control  erosion,  thereby  aiding 
in  navigation  and  flood  control.  Demonstrations  in  ter- 
racing, rotating  crops,  and  the  proper  use  of  new  and 
existing  forms  of  fertilizer  are  also  being  carried  on. 
County  erosion  clubs  have  been  formed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  agricultural  division.  Work  in  soil  classifi- 
cation is  also  being  carried  on  as  a  basis  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  agricultural  land  area.  Studies  which  are 
being  made  deal  with  the  effects  of  various  types  of 
fertilizer  on  the  main  types  of  soils  existent  in  the 
valley;  the  discovery  of  new  farm  enterprises  and  new 
metliods  of  farming,  including  new  crops,  more  efficient 
practices  of  livestock  breeding;  rural  electrification; 
market  opportunities;  cooperative  organizations;  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities;  irrigation;  and  drainage. 

The  forestn/  division. — This  division  plans  and 
supervises  forestry  work  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
and  the  State  forest  services.  It  is  carrying  on  a  land- 
classification  progi-am  to  discover  those  areas  in  which 
forest  cover  docs  or  should  play  an  important  part  in 
controlling  silting  and  excessive  run-off,  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  materially  increase  the  damage  from 
floods  and  will  hinder  navigation.  Forest  planting 
stock  is  being  produced  for  use  in  reforesting  the  eroded 
lands  in  the  valley.  Educational  work  in  forestry  is 
being  carried  on  throughout  the  valley  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  with  the  values  and  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  scientific  planning  of  the  use  of  their 
lands,  to  stimulate  an  enlightened  attitude  on  conserva- 
tion, and  especially  to  show  the  part  that  forestry  plays 
in  the  development  of  the  valley.  Technical  supervision 
is  being  given  to  the  work  of  erosion  control  carried 
on  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  the  area.  Experiments 
are  also  conducted  in  the  growing  of  crops  on  trees 
and  the  developing  of  new  strains  of  trees  valuable  for 
food  for  men  and  animals.    Food-producing  trees  are 
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being  supijlied  for  inclusion  in  reforestation  work,  and 
crop  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes  are 
being  developed. 

The  industry  division. — This  division  makes  indus- 
trial surveys,  studies,  and  investigations  leading  to  tlie 
development  of  a  balanced  program  of  industry. 
County  surveys  including  data  on  geography,  topog- 
raphy, climate,  agricultural  products,  transportation 
facilities,  industrial  resources,  and  governmental  activi- 
ties have  been  completed  for  most  of  the  counties  in 
the  area  and  work  is  going  on  for  those  counties  not 
yet  completed.  Several  studies  on  the  development  and 
utilization  of  southern  materials  and  valley  products 
are  being  made,  such  as  development  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  insulating  materials,  mineral 
products,  reversed  cycle  heating,  and  portable  housing. 
Technical  studies  are  being  made  to  determine  what 
manufacturing  industries  can  operate  efficiently  in 
small  units.  Research  dealing  with  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  improved  ceramic  industry  is  being 
carried  on.  Studies  have  be^n  begun  relating  to  the 
economics  of  transportation — rail,  water,  highway,  and 
air — in  the  valley.  This  survey  involves  the  collection 
of  data  relating  to  markets,  accessibility  to  raw  mate- 
rials, feasibility  of  water  transportation,  analysis  of 
freight  rate  structures,  and  the  possible  coordination 
of  existing  transportation  facilities. 

The  engineering  planning  and  geology  division. — 
This  division  conducts  engineering  investigations  and 
surveys,  plans  for  the  development  of  water  resources, 
and  compiles  basic  engineering  and  geological  data. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  power  plants.  Navigation 
studies  have  been  started  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effect  of  power  development  at  Wilson  Dam  (Muscle 
Shoals)  on  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver  below 
the  dam  and  the  need  for  additional  construction  to 
insure  satisfactory  navigation.  A  general  mapping 
program,  including  aerial  maps  of  the  entire  watershed, 
planimetric  maps,  horizontal  control  maps,  and  many 
maps  of  different  parts  of  the  valley,  is  now  under  way. 

The  land-planning  division. — This  division  prepares 
regional  plans  for  the  utilization  of  lands  and  furnishes 
architectural  services  to  other  divisions  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
A  comprehensive  valley-wide  land-planning  project  has 
been  outlined  and  work  has  been  started  on  various 
parts  of  the  plan.  This  project  includes  a  land  re- 
source inventory  embracing  information  on  highways, 
transportation,  private  and  public  improvement,  trans- 
mission lines,  and  census  material  affecting  the  occu- 
pancy pattern  of  the  valley.  A  land-use  study  has  been 
started  which  includes  the  assembling  of  all  curi'ent 
proposals  for  land  use  from  Federal  and  State  agencies, 


investigation  of  commodity  sources  and  distribution, 
recreational  planning,  and  industrial  studies.  Research 
is  also  being  carried  on  relating  to  regional  and  com- 
munity planning,  including  principles  of  land  subdivi- 
sion, utility  layout,  and  diagrams  of  transportation 
media. 

The  social  and  economic  division.— This  division  con- 
ducts investigations  and  carries  on  research  pertaining 
to  immediate  and  specific  social,  educational,  legislative, 
and  governmental  problems,  especially  as  related  to 
projects  of  the  Authority.  Specific  projects  include 
a  study  of  the  families  to  be  moved  from  the  flooded 
areas  and  problems  incident  thereto,  a  study  of  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  town  of  Norris,  a 
study  of  volume  of  goods  actually  being  consumed  and 
the  volume  necessary  for  a  particular  area  for  a  defi- 
nite standard  of  living,  and  health  research  in  indus- 
trial hygiene,  malaria  control,  and  other  health  prob- 
lems bearing  on  the  projects  of  the  Authority.  This 
division  is  also  carrying  on  a  training  program  for  the 
employees  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  including  work  in  trades, 
agi'iculture,  and  general  education.  In  connection  with 
the  purchasing  program  of  the  Authority,  studies  have 
been  made  of  the  steel  price  structure  of  the  Birming- 
ham area,  and  also  of  prices  in  the  cement  industry ;  in 
other  words,  basic  and  emergency  investigations  are 
carried  on  side  by  side ;  these  studies  range  all  the  way 
from  archaeology  to  psychology. 

The  planning  council. — This  council  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  about  6  months.  It  has  no  administrative 
functions.  At  the  outset  meetings  were  held  regularly 
for  the  interchange  of  information  between  individuals 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  planning  activities; 
regular  meetings  have  now  been  discontinued  and  in- 
stead the  group  is  called  together  from  time  to  time 
as  desired.  Recently  a  committee  of  the  group  has  been 
conducting  hearings  at  which  division  heads  have  ap- 
peared to  outline  their  proposed  plans  for  immediate 
and  long-time  planning  projects.  It  is  the  present  in- 
tention of  the  planning  council  to  synthesize  and  co- 
ordinate these  divisional  proposals  into  an  integrated 
plan  and  working  program  for  the  T.  V.  A.,  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  board  from  time  to  time,  and 
generally  to  assist  the  board  in  its  planning  functions. 

(g)  Coordination  of  planning  activities. — A  general 
understanding  of  the  lines  of  administrative  control 
and  responsibility  is  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  planning  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  their 
coordination.  According  to  the  act,  "  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  appoint- 
ing the  members  of   the  board   the  President  shall 
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designate  the  chairman."  Further,  according  to  the 
act,  any  two  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  only  provision  of  the  act  prescribing 
the  functions  of  board  members  is  that  "  The  board 
shall  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration." No  provision  is  made  distinguishing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chairman  from  that  of  other  board 
members,  nor  is  there  any  provision  which  recognizes 
or  authorizes  the  designation  of  one  administrative  head 
of  the  Authority.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  subordinate  officers  to  exercise  specific 
duties,  except  as  the  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  and 
remove  "  such  managers,  assistant  managers,  officers, 
employees,  attoi'neys,  and  agents  as  are  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business."  No  provision  is  made 
defining  the  type  of  function  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
board  members. 

This  absence  of  specification  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  board  members  and  their  future  organization  left 
them  free  to  work  out  these  problems  as  they  saw  fit. 
The  background  of  the  individual  board  members  led 
them  to  be  interested  primarily  in  those  problems  which 
related  to  their  former  occupations.  Accordingly,  in 
September  of  1933,  a  few  months  after  their  appoint- 
ment, they  formally  adopted,  as  a  board,  a  resolution 
allocating  specific  duties  and  administrative  responsi- 
bilities to  themselves,  individually,  as  follows : 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  board,  is  delegated  to 
supervise  all  matters  concerned  with  the  Norris  Dam  and  reser- 
voir and  town  at  Cove  Creek ;  land  planning  and  regional  plan- 
ning, including  subsistence  homesteads  (except  agriculture),  and 
housing;  educational  and  training  program,  other  than  agricul- 
ture ;  engineering,  including  studies,  plans  and  constructions 
for  the  control  of  the  use  of  water  and  mineral  resources  (ex- 
cept Muscle  Shoals  Dam  and  power  house  and  electrical  trans- 
mission and  distribution)  and  matters  concerning  raw  material 
for  fertilizer;  social  and  economic  organization  and  planning; 
forestry,  soil  erosion  and  conservation  methods  (tentatively), 
and  will  share  with  Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan  matters  relating 
to  industry,  especially  relating  to  training  for  industry  and  its 
association  with  cooperatives,  besides  administration  of  general 
functions  and  coordination  of  a  unified  program. 

All  matters  relating  to  agriculture  are  placed  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan.  This  includes  rural  life  planning  and 
matters  relating  to  localized  industry  and  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture. In  addition.  Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan  will  direct  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  smelters  for  phosphorus 
and  for  potash ;  a  research  program  in  the  nature  and  behavior 
of  fertilizers ;  the  purchase,  blending  and  sale  of  fertilizers ;  a 
chemical  engineering  department  and  the  program  of  research 
and  development  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  cement  and 
dry  ice;  maintenance  and  operation  of  Nitrate  Plant  No.  2  at 
Muscle  Shoals ;  plans  for  a  cement  plant. 

Besides  being  in  charge  of  the  legal  department  and  all 
land  appraisal,  purchase  and  condemnation,  David  E.  Lili- 
enthal  will  look  after  the  distribution  of  power  including 
relations  with  purchasers  and  prospective  purchasers ;  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  operation  of  the  hydroelectric  and  steam- 


electric  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals;  construction  and  operation 
of  transmission  lines ;  development  of  standardized  accounting 
methods  for  power  generation,  transmission  and  distribution 
and  the  supervision  of  power  accounting  for  the  Authority ; 
proposals  to  exchange  power  for  power  sites;  and  transpor- 
tation rate  problems. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  individual  directors  will  formu- 
late policies  for  their  separate  divisions.  Tlie  board  as  a 
whole  will  continue  to  adopt  all  policies.  It  will  be  the  duties 
of  the  directors  to  see  that  the  board's  projects  are  carried 
out  In  their  respective  channels. 

A  chart  showing  this  administrative  arrangement 
will  be  found  in  figure  10.  No  action  to  rescind  this 
allocation  of  duties  has  been  taken,  except  as  to 
land  aijpraisal  and  purchase,  which  is  now  handled 
by  the  coordinator's  office.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  board  members  have  been  acting  in  a  dual 
cajDacity.  As  a  board  they  formulate  the  policies  of 
the  Authority,  while  as  individuals  they  are  respon^- 
ble  to  themselves  as  the  board  for  the  execution  of 
these  policies.  The  situation  might  be  described  as  one 
in  which  three  coordinate  administrators  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  program  constitute  the  policy-forming  board 
for  that  program.  Besides  their  work  in  formulating 
and  executing  the  policies  of  the  Authority,  heavy  de- 
mands have  been  made  on  the  time  of  the  directors  for 
public  and  official  contacts  in  connection  with  their 
work.  This  assumption  of  a  heavy  triple  burden  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  provokes  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  their  primary  functions  of  planning  and 
formulating  policies  will  receive  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  their  time. 

The  need  for  centralization  of  certain  functions  of 
office  procedure  and  other  routine  administration  de- 
veloped very  early  in  the  life  of  the  T.  V.  A.  To 
aid  in  executing  his  functions  as  coordinator,  the 
chairman  set  up  the  office  of  coordinator  to  take  care 
of  these  problems,  and  this  office  has  gradually  be- 
come the  coordinating  office  of  the  Authority,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  board  as  a  whole.  This  staff  has 
been  growing  continuously;  the  chart  figure  29  indi- 
cates the  present  organization  of  the  coordinator's 
office. 

There  are  two  assistant  coordinators,  one  for  man- 
agement services  such  as  personnal,  finance,  purchas- 
ing, legal  counsel,  and  information,  and  another  for 
{planning  and  demonstration  services:  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, land  planning,  forestry,  engineering  planning, 
and  social  and  economic  planning.  The  heads  of  the 
divisions  performing  management  services  constitute 
the  management  council  with  the  assistant  coordinator 
for  management  services  acting  as  secretary.  A  plan- 
ning council  composed  of  heads  of  divisions  perform- 
ing planning  and  demonstration  services  is  set  up  with 
the  assistant  coordinator  for  these  services  acting  as 
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secretary.  The  coordinator  is  nominally  the  chair- 
man of  both  councils.  The  relationships  of  the  coordi- 
nator and  his  staff  to  division  heads  are  of  a  purely 
informal  character.  There  is  no  element  of  adminis- 
trative authority.  The  coordinator  is  charged,  how- 
ever, with  definite  responsibility  for  maintaining  rela- 
tions with  the  T.  V.  A.  offices  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Norris, 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  representatives  at 
these  points.  He  is  also  responsible  for  problems  of 
office  management  throughout  the  T.  V.  A.  organiza- 
tion and  a  reporting  service  which  develops  motion  pic- 
tures of  T.  V.  A.  activities  and  edits  its  publications. 

While  the  coordinator  has  been  given  definite  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  these  functions,  he  has  no 
official  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  working 
l^rograms  of  the  Authority.  This  remains  the  province 
of  the  directors,  individually,  and  collectively  as  the 
board. 

This  situation  regarding  general  coordination  also 
holds  true  as  regards  the  coordination  of  the  planning 
functions  of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  planning  council  may 
perform  a  valuable  function  through  its  ability  to 
foster  cooperative  discussions  by  those  responsible  for 
various  parts  of  the  Authority's  program;  it  may  also 
bring  together  statements  of  proposed  projects  and 
plans,  and  coordinate  these  proposals  into  a  more  all- 
inclusive  proposal  for  T.  V.  A.  activity;  but  the  final 
responsibility  for  planning  and  for  administrative  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  Authority  remains  with 
the  directors. 

As  yet  the  board  has  not  ofiicially  formulated  gen- 
eral or  long-time  plans  for  the  T.  V.  A.  The  pro- 
cedure thus  far  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  more 
specific  purposes  and  activities  in  the  belief  that  a 
general  plan  will  evolve  in  the  process  of  specific  de- 
velopment programs.  There  are  valid  reasons  for  be- 
lieving in  the  efficacy  of  this  procedure.  In  the  first 
place,  plans  originate  with  division  heads — with  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  electricity  or  agricultural  plan- 
ning, for  instance,  with  the  man  on  the  firing  line.  The 
functional  head  draws  up  his  year's  program,  or  his 
5-  or  10-year's  program.  The  next  integrating  stage  is 
reached  in  the  budgetary  process;  the  year's  estimates 
for  projects  and  divisions  must  be  drawn  up.  The 
T.  V.  A.  has  now  drawn  up  estimates  (which  are  in 
reality  plans  or  work-programs)  for  a  5-year  period. 
This  procedure  takes  the  form  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  comptroller's  and  coordinator's  ofiices  and  at- 
tended, seriatim,  by  department  and  division  heads. 
At  these  hearings  programs  are  explained  and  justified. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  its  existence  it  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  budgetary  estimates 
constituted  the  most  effective  form  of  integrated 
planning. 


This  procedure  does  not  differ  materially  from  plan- 
ning in  business  or  in  government.  The  administra- 
tive officials,  or  the  general  manager  in  industry,  point 
out  ^Yhat  needs  to  be  done  or  what  it  is  hoped  will 
be  done.  It  is  then  up  to  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
legislative  body  to  sift,  reject,  comjijromise,  and  co- 
ordinate the  proposals  entering  into  the  program  as  a 
whole.  To  be  sure,  members  of  boards  and  legislative 
bodies  sometimes  develop  original  ideas  of  their  own; 
the  directors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have  never  been  accused 
of  having  fewer  ideas  than  other  men  in  responsible 
positions.  But  proposals  that  come  up  from  the  ranks 
and  that  represent  the  experience  and  intelligence  of 
men  on  the  firing  line  are  likely  to  be  among  the  basic 
element  of  a  sound  plan. 

Another  reason  that  complete  blueprints  of  social 
and  economic  development  probably  have  not  been 
produced  by  the  T.  V.  A.'s  board  of  directors  up  to 
the  present  time  is  that  it  would  be  poor  strategy. 
There  are  already  too  many  hostile  interests  and  skepti- 
cal people  who  accuse  the  T.  V.  A.  of  Utopian  dream- 
ing or  of  rigid  regimentation.  To  undiscriminating 
persons  any  planning  whatsoever  may  seem  to  be  regi- 
mentation. They  want  to  take  a  through  train  but 
do  not  realize  that  this  requires  some  regimenting  of 
small  independent  railroad  systems.  The  announce- 
ment of  plans  too  far  in  advance  of  the  possibility  of 
their  effectuation  often  has  the  effect  of  supplying 
ammunition  to  selfish  interests  and  opponents  of  co- 
operative activity.  On  the  other  hand,  actual  ex- 
amples of  accomplishment  educate  the  people  to  the 
greater  programs  which  are  possible;  then,  once  the 
effective  demand  and  support  are  created,  the  unfold- 
ing of  plans  and  programs  can  proceed  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

But  are  there  larger  plans  being  developed  in  the 
thinking  of  the  T.  V.  A.  officials?  Plans  should  be 
based  upon  research — and  a  great  deal  of  this  is  being 
done  in  many  divisions  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Then,  too, 
possibly  the  greatest  handicap  the  T.  V.  A.  faces  in 
its  planning  program  is  lack  of  precedent  and  ex- 
perience in  regional  planning.  The  hesitancy  to  for- 
mulate and  announce  specific  and  long-time  plans  is 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  making  proper  plans  relating  to  a 
whole  region  and  bearing  wpon  all  aspects  of  social  and 
economic  life.  Two  years  is  not  a  very  long  time  in 
the  life  of  such  an  ambitious  venture.  Very  little  edu- 
cational groundwork  had  been  done  before  the 
T.  V.  A.  arrived  on  the  spot.  Local  interests  had  not 
been  educated  and  organized.  Another  regional  au- 
thority would  be  able  to  stai't  with  an  immense  advan- 
tage. The  Board  is  at  the  present  time,  however,  con- 
ducting hearings  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the 
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detailed  proposals  for  a  5-year  plan  of  activity  with 
a  view  to  establisliing  a  point  of  reference  for  future 
projects  and  in  order  to  develop  a  picture  of  financial 
needs  for  a  5-year  period.  The  staffs  of  the  coordina- 
tor and  the  comptroller  are  preparing  reports  for  these 
hearings. 

{h)  Evidences  of  Planning  Success  and  Social  and 
Economic  Progress. — The  T.  V.  A.  is  already  begin- 
ning to  see  the  fruits  of  its  laboi-s.  In  the  field  of 
water  control  three  dams  have  been  started  as  units  in 
the  chain  of  dams,  which  will  provide  adequate  con- 
trol of  flood  waters  in  the  Tennessee  AVatershed  as  well 
as  improved  navigation  and  an  integrated  power-gen- 
eration system.  Two  of  these  three  dams  are  more 
tlian  50  percent  completed,  and  water  is  already  being 
impounded  behind  one  of  them.  The  development  of 
this  system  of  dams  is  not  haphazard,  but  grows  out  of 
extensive  and  thorough-going  studies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  water-control  program. 

The  soil  erosion  control  work  initiated  by  the  Au- 
thority has  been  expanded  manj'  times  by  the  forma- 
tion of  county  erosion  control  clubs  and  associations 
which  have  purchased  terracing  and  other  equipment 
and  have  set  to  work  on  a  wide  front  to  check  the 
hitherto  flagrant  waste  of  the  rich  top  soil  on  many 
parts  of  the  area.  Through  the  advice  and  leadership 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  the  area  have 
built  innumerable  check  dams  as  another  attack  on 
the  problem  of  soil-erosion  control.  Still  another  ef- 
fort to  prevent  soil  erosion  is  that  of  the  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  T.  V.  A.  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  in  its  work  of  afforestation  on  lands 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  development.  An  inclusive 
policy  and  program  for  soil  protection  is  being  con- 
sciously evolved,  based  upon  a  large  program  of  re- 
search and  experiment. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  the  T.  V.  A.  is  helping 
the  farmers  of  the  area  to  improve  their  crops  and 
methods  by  demonstrating,  on  various  farms  through- 
out tlie  valley,  the  values  of  proper  farm  management, 
including  the  advantageous  use  of  fertilizers,  methods 
of  crop  rotation  and  use  of  improved  farm  machinery. 

Industrial  research  is  developing  new  industries, 
products,  and  manufacturing  processes  which  may 
form  the  basis  of  widespread  industrial  development 
in  the  area.  Among  the  contemplated  industries 
which  seem  suitable  for  development  in  this  area  are 
ceramics  and  potato  starch  manufacturing.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  products  of  these  two  industries  now 
consumed  in  this  country  are  imported  from  abroad. 
The  utilization  of  the  electric  power  which  will  be 
developed,  along  with  the  use  of  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources, is  being  planned  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  electro-chemical  industries.     Auxiliarv  to 


the  work  of  industrial  development  is  that  of  planning 
for  the  coordination  of  the  various  transportation 
media  in  the  area. 

The  electricity  program,  in  spite  of  court  injunctions, 
has  made  considerable  headway.  The  Authority  is 
now  serving  7  towns,  2  county  associations,  and  3  State 
districts  with  T.  V.  A.  electricity.  The  citizens  of 
Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Chattanooga,  three  of  the  larg- 
est cities  in  the  area,  and  of  many  smaller  towns  have 
voted  to  receive  T.  V.  A.  power.  In  addition  to  the 
main  transmission  line  between  Wilson  and  Norris 
Dams,  which  is  now  under  construction,  and  a  few 
smaller  lines  which  have  been  completed,  work  is  going 
ahead  on  other  lines  which  will  eventuate  in  a  grid 
system  capable  of  supplying  electricity  to  homos,  farms, 
and  factories  within  the  watershed  and  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. Through  the  activities  of  the  E.  H.  F.  A.  sales 
of  electrical  appliances  have  greatly  increased  while 
prices  have  decreased. 

In  the  town  of  Norris  the  T.  V.  A.  has  realized  sev- 
eral of  its  objectives.  Tlie  planning  of  the  town  from 
a  practically  uninhabited  area  to  the  finished  product 
has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  future  develop- 
ments in  town  planning,  efficient  government,  electrical 
heating  of  homes,  and  aesthetic  municipal  develop- 
ment. 

In  projects  of  physical  development  and  public 
works  which  have  been  undertaken  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
endeavored  to  combine  both  efficiency  and  beauty.  For 
example,  the  building  of  the  Norris  freeway,  a  new 
type  of  highway  which  got  its  name  from  being  free 
of  offensive  roadside  developments  such  as  billboards 
and  shacks,  as  well  as  steep  hills  and  sharp  curves, 
l)oints  the  way  to  the  type  of  development  which  may 
spread  over  the  whole  area.  Another  striking  example 
is  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  introduce  beauty 
effects  into  the  construction  of  the  Norris  Dam,  such 
as  the  highway  along  the  top  and  the  unusual  lighting 
effects  which  will  make  the  dam  and  powerhouse  a 
striking  picture  at  night. 

In  the  fields  of  social  and  economic  planning  many 
accomplishments  deserve  mention.  One  of  the  most 
outstanding  is  the  T.  V.  A.'s  work  in  improving 
health  and  sanitation  conditions.  In  cooperation  with 
C.  W.  A.  labor  the  T.  V.  A.  has  carried  on  an  import- 
ant program  of  field  work  in  malaria  control  and 
sanitation.  In  areas  to  be  flooded  by  dams  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  been  very  successful  in  helping  families  which 
must  abandon  their  homes  to  resettle  in  new  locations 
under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  A  large  number 
of  T.  V.  A.  employees  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
l)enefit  themselves  through  the  general  and  vocational 
training  programs  of  the  Authority  and  several  thou- 
sand   have    availed    themselves    of    this    opportunity. 
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This  program  has  reached  a  large  percentage  of  the 
workers  on  construction  projects  and  through  them, 
many  employees'  families.  Thus,  in  effect  the  train- 
ing program  reaches  into  local  communities,  cooperat- 
ing with  local  agencies  and  organized  groups  in  its 
attempt  to  build  up  local  leadership.  The  real  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  come,  of  course, 
in  the  years  following  completion  of  specific  construc- 
tion projects  after  trainees  have  returned  to  their  local 
communities.  These  ex-trainees  should  provide  an  ex- 
cellent medium  through  which  the  various  local  and 
State  agencies  in  agriculture,  education,  and  home 
management  focalize  their  own  programs.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  assure  this  carry-over  value  through 
the  approach  made  possible  in  the  various  training 
centers. 

Not  the  least  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  planning  successes 
and  accomplishments  is  its  record  of  effective  coopera- 
tion with  governmental  units.  Federal,  State,  and 
local.  This  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section.*' 

3.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  as 
Exemplified  by  the  T.  V.  A. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  arising  from  the 
creation  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  that  of  the  relations 
of  the  new  agency  to  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  bodies  operating  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area.  Many  of  the  latter  had  been  and  are  dealing  with 
matters  falling  within  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  T. 
V.  A.,  and  the  dangers  of  duplication  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cooperation,  have  therefore  presented  them- 
selves. It  is  obvious  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
regional  authority  like  the  T.  V.  A.  depends  in  large 
part  upon  effective  collaboration  with  preexisting  gov- 
ernmental units.  The  T.  V.  A.  directors  and  officials 
have  been  fully  aware  of  this  fact,  as  the  record  shows. 

With  reference  to  Federal  agencies,  the  T.  V.  A.  Act 
expressly  authorized  the  board  of  directors  "to  re- 
quest the  assistance  and  advice  of  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  executive  department  or  of  any  inde- 
pendent office  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  the  corpo- 
ration the  better  to  carry  out  its  powers  successfully, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
such  officers,  agents,  and  employees."  The  act  further 
authorized  the  T.  V.  A.  "  to  cooperate  with  national. 
State,  district,  or  county  experimental  stations  or 
demonstration  farms,  for  the  use  of  new  forms  of  fer- 
tilizer or  fertilizer  practices  during  the  initial  or  ex- 
perimental period  of  their  introduction  "  and  to  "  coop- 

"  For  further  accomplishments  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  see  the  National 
Resources  Committee's  study  entitled  "  Division  of  Costs  and  Respon- 
sibilities for  Public  Works  ",  ch.  15. 


erate  with  State  governments,  or  their  subdivisions  or 
agencies,  with  educational  or  research  institutions,  and 
with  cooperatives  or  other  organizations,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  electric  power  to  the  fuller  and  better  balanced 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  region."  Section 
22,  authorizing  the  President  to  make  surveys  and  plans 
for  the  "  general  purpose  of  fostering  an  orderly  and 
proper  physical,  economic,  and  social  development "  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  provides  that  "  the  President  is 
further  authorized  in  making  said  surveys  and  plans 
to  cooperate  with  the  States  affected  thereby,  or  sub- 
division or  agencies  of  such  States,  or  with  cooperative 
or  other  organizations,  and  to  make  such  studies,  experi- 
ments, or  demonstrations  as  may  be  necessary  and  suit- 
able to  that  end."  By  an  Executive  order  of  June  8, 
1933,  the  powers  granted  the  President  under  section 
22  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  were  delegated  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Authority. 

With  these  clear  mandates  for  cooperation,  the 
T.  V.  A.  began  its  work,  and  today  is  carrying  on  a 
multiplicity  of  activities,  most  of  which  are  of  direct 
and  immediate  interest  to  one  or  more  other  govern- 
mental agencies  dealing  with  indentical  or  similar 
problems  in  the  valley  area.  That  T.  V.  A.  officials  are 
fully  alive  to  the  need  for  cooperation,  and  the  many 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  is  evident.  In  his 
communication  to  the  President,  May  10,  1934,  Chair- 
man Morgan  made  the  following  statement: 

In  cooperation  with  the  educational,  health,  highway,  public 
safety,  and  other  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  the  States  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  the  Authority  has 
undertaken  to  promote  common  understanding  and  common 
effort  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  common  problems  of  the 
region.  These  efforts  to  bring  about  cooperation  should  con- 
tinue. 

The  Director  of  the  Personnel  and  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Divisions  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  stated : 

I  have  further  attempted  to  show  how  essential  it  is  in 
undertakings  such  as  these  that  full  cooperation  of  national. 
State,  and  local  agencies  be  secured.  It  is  through  the  interest 
and  combined  efforts  of  these  agencies  that  the  social  develop- 
ment program  will  fail  or  succeed. 

To  mention  only  one  more  illustration,  the  Director 
of  the  Land  Planning  and  Housing  Division  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  in  advocating  the  assembly  of  all  plans  and 
proposals.  Federal,  State,  and  Local,  dealing  with  land 
use  in  the  valley,  has  explained  that  "  this  work  is 
designed  to  insure  that  differing  proposals  for  iDhysical 
improvement,  both  from  within  and  outside  the 
T.  V.  A.,  will  not  be  nullified  by  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  programs  affecting  this  area." 

The  best  examples  of  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  may  be  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage  of  legislation  by  the  two   States  most  directly 
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affected  by  the  T.  V.  A.  development,  namely,  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  with  a  view  to  closer  cooperation  witli 
the  Federal  ajiency.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Tt'iiiicssee  State  administration 
under  Governor  McAlister.  Speaking  in  behalf  of  12 
bills  favored  by  the  T.  V.  A.  and  in  tiie  drafting  of 
which  the  Authority  played  a  part,  Governor  Mc- 
Alister said: 

The  first  five  of  these  acts  ileal  primarily  with  conditions 
affecting  immediately  the  work  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  others 
are  enabling  acts  designed  to  give  the  State,  its  counties  and 
cities  and  towns  the  benefit  of  the  planning  board  activities 
of  the  National  Government,  both  tiirough  the  work  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  the  importance  of  thorough  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  various  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  on  the 
other. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Commission,'"  created  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  to  represent  the 
State  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
Muscle  Shoals  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Government,  supported  all 
the  T.  V.  A.  bills  and  said  further : 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  additional  supplemental  legislation 
will  be  recommended  by  us  for  passage  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature  to  cooperate  further  with  the 
T.  V.  A. 

The  11  bills  which  passed  the  legislature  and  be- 
came law  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
railroad  and  public  utilities  commission  over  the 
T.  V.  A.,  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  cities  and  counties 
of  electric  distribution  plants  for  T.  V.  A.  power;  and 
authorize,  in  addition  to  a  permanent  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission,  regional  and  municipal  planning 
and  zoning  agencies.  Governor  McAlister  has  en- 
couraged the  cooperation  of  the  State  aduiinistrative 
departments  with  the  T.  V.  A.  wherever  possible. 
However,  financial  reasons  have  prevented  the  State 
from  entering  into  many  of  the  phases  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
program. 

In  1933,  the  Alabama  Legislature,  just  before  the 
T.  V.  A.  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  enacted  three 
laws  authorizing  counties,  cities,  and  towns  to  con- 
struct and  operate  electric-light  plants,  power  plants, 
transmission  lines,  and  power-distributing  systems,  and 
to  borrow  mone}'  for  acquisition  of  power  "  from  the 
United  States  Government  or  other  publicly  owned 
power  stations  such  as  that  now  located  at  Wilson  Dam, 
Ala."  Also,  the  first  Alabama  law  enacted  in  1935 
exempted  "  certain  Federal  agencies,  instriunentalities, 
and  corporations ",  under  which  classification  the 
T.  V.  A.  appears,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alabama 

"Designated  by  the  Governor,  April  11.  1934,  as  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Board. 


Public  Service  Commission.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  public  works  bills,  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Alabama  Legislature,  such  as  those  deal- 
ing with  power  distribution,  nonprofit  utility  corpora- 
tions, a  State  rural  electrification  program,  and  mu- 
nici])al  improvement  authorities.  Governor  Graves 
has  advocated  close  cooperation  with  the  T.  V.  A.  not 
only  in  matter  of  legislation  but  on  the  part  of  all 
departments  and  divisions  of  the  State  government. 

Contacts  of  the  T.  V.  A.  with  other  governmental  ad- 
ministrative agencies  are  of  several  types,  which  are  by 
no  means  mutally  exclusive.  The  first  type  of  coopera- 
tion consists  of  exchange  of  data  and  information, 
which  has  taken  place  in  far  too  many  instances  to 
enumerate.  Dozens  of  Federal  bureaus,  particularly  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  T.  V.  A.  for  data  or  advice  relative 
to  problems  of  the  Authority,  and  cheerful  assistance 
has  been  rendered  wherever  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  information  compiled  by  the  T.  V.  A.  frequently 
has  been  made  available  to  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies,  and  has  expedited  their  work. 

In  the  second  place,  contacts  providing  for  financial 
assistance  have  been  established,  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
sometimes  the  recipient,  frequently  the  donor.  Such 
arrangements  are  usually  entered  into  in  order  to  uti- 
lize existing  facilities,  and  to  prevent  duplicatory  or- 
ganization. The  T.  V.  A.  has  been  helped  by  the 
F.  E.  R.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  C.  W.  A.,  and  T.  E.  R.  A.; 
while  examples  of  the  opposite  relationship  are  seen 
in  T.  V.  A.  help  to  assistant  county  agents  for  erosion 
control  and  farm  management  demonstration,  T.  V.  A, 
financing  of  fertilizer  and  other  types  of  research  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  T.  V.  A.  allotments  of  over  $250,000  for 
mapping  work  to  bo  directed  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

In  some  instances,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  a  direct  coopera- 
tive set-up  with  other  agendas,  and  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  several  bodies. 
Examples  of  this  relation.ship  are  found  in  health  and 
sanitation  work,  where  several  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have  been  de- 
tailed to  cooperate  with  T.  V.  A.  and  State  oflicials; 
in  the  attack  upon  erosion  being  jointly  conducted  by 
the  T.  V.  A.,  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  experiment  stations, 
and  the  county  agents;  in  the  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion work  in  which  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  State  extension  services  are  co- 
operating; and  in  various  survey  and  research  projects. 

Generally  speaking,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
motivated  the  T.  V.  A.  in  the  conduct  of  its  many 
programs,  and  at  the  present  time  numerous  contacts 
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with  other  administrative  agencies  of  Government  are 
maintained.  Through  representation  on  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  able  to 
join  in  the  work  of  that  body  looking  toward  effective 
coordination  of  the  programs  of  all  Federal  agencies. 
In  a  few  instances,  the  T.  V.  A.  program  has  met  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  being  viewed  as  a  possi- 
ble encroachment  upon  other  jurisdictions.  It  may 
fairly  be  stated,  however,  that  after  2  years  of  activity, 
these  suspicions  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  possibilities  of  even  closer  cooperation  in  the  fu- 
ture are  in  evidence.  The  most  important  relations 
with  other  agencies  may  be  described  by  referring  to 
the  major  T.  V.  A.  programs  from  which  they  arise. 
{a)  Water  control  program. — The  T.  V.  A.  has  bene- 
fited from  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  of  the  War  Department.  As  stated  in  its 
annual  report  for  1934: 

Tlie  first  action  of  the  Authority  was  to  make  contact  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  with  the  corps  of  engineers  at  the 
St.  Louis  office,  where  plans  for  the  Cove  Creek  (Norris)  Dam 
were  being  prepared ;  at  the  Chattanooga  office,  from  which 
surveys  for  that  dam  were  being  directed ;  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
where  the  Wilson  Dam  and  power  plant  and  the  nitrate  plants 
are  located;  and  at  the  Washington  office  of  the  corps,  with 
reference  to  increasing  the  height  of  the  navigation  lock  being 
constructed  at  the  site  of  the  Joe  Wheeler  Dam. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  Norris  Dam  were  received 
from  the  War  Department  in  July,  and  in  August  1933 
most  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  field  surveys  in  that 
area  was  taken  over  by  the  T.  V.  A.  Many  valuable 
studies  completed  by  the  corps  of  engineers  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Authority.  These  records  include 
all  of  the  earlier  studies  of  the  geologic  characteristics 
of  the  various  dam  sites  in  the  basin,  as  well  as  naviga- 
tion studies  of  other  river  systems.  The  report  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  on  Tennessee  River  and  Trihutanes, 
North  Carolina.,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentvxiky, 
published  as  House  Document  No.  328,  Seventy-first 
Congress,  second  session,  has  been  of  particular  value 
to  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  War 
Department  in  the  supplying  of  data  and  information 
has  greatly  expedited  the  work  of  the  Authority.  Both 
the  War  Department  and  the  T.  V.  A.  are  studying 
conditions  bearing  upon  the  proposed  canals  in  the 
Tombigbee-Warrior  River  system.  Both  agencies  are 
also  studying  the  potentialities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  develop- 
ment for  national  defense. 

In  the  location  of  bridges  across  navigable  streams, 
and  indeed  in  all  matters  directly  relating  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  area,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  maintained  close  con- 
tact with  the  War  Department.  Construction  of  the 
new  Wheeler  Lock  of  50-foot  lift  has  been  under  the 


direction  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  they  planned  the 
lock  under  construction  at  the  Pickwick  Dam. 

Designs  for  the  first  two  dams  constructed  by  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  Norris  and  Joe  Wheeler  Dams,  were  pre- 
pared in  the  Denver  designing  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  design- 
ing engineer;  in  this  way  the  T.  V.  A.  received  the 
benefits  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  older 
agency.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  also  had  some  consultation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  reference  to  the 
design  of  power  plants  and  the  Pickwick  Dam. 

In  the  development  of  foundation  maps  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  secured  the  close 
collaboration  of  several  Federal  agencies.  Control  sur- 
veys have  been  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
T.  E.  R.  A.,  and  much  of  the  preliminary  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which 
ran  control  surveys  through  the  lower  basin  at  the 
request  of  T.  V.  A.  In  pushing  forward  its  program  of 
topographic  and  aerial  mapping,  the  T.  V.  A.  called 
upon  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  made 
an  initial  allotment  of  $250,000  for  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise.  A  number  of  T.  V.  A.  employees  have  been 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  order  to  expedite  the  mapping  work.  Although  not 
yet  complete,  the  maps  prepared  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey have  already  been  utilized  in  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Authority.  Relations  between  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  the  topographic  engineers  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey have  been  particularly  satisfactorj',  and  the  close 
cooperation  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  progress  in  the 
mapping  of  the  basin. 

The  T.  V.  A.  also  maintains  contact  with  the  Water 
Resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey for  the  collection  of  data  regarding  stream  flowage 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  these  investigations  is  paid  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
The  Authority  has  utilized  the  existing  Weather  Bu- 
reau stations  for  the  measuring  of  rainfall  and  river 
stages,  and  has  installed  additional  stations  from  which 
benefits  are  mutually  derived. 

The  most  serious  flood-control  problem  in  the  valley 
is  that  of  the  Chattanooga  area.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  keep- 
ing in  close  contact  with  the  Chattanooga  Flood  Con- 
trol Commission  in  order  that  the  local  plan  may  be 
coordinated  with  the  broad  plan  being  developed  by 
the  Authority  for  the  entire  region. 

(6)  Electricity  program. — The  T.  V.  A.  electricity 
program  has  brought  the  Authority  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  of  the 
area.  As  has  been  said,  legislation  facilitating  the  dis- 
tribution of  T.  V.  A.  power  to  local  units  has  been 
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passed  through  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama.    (See  map  fig.  13.) 

At  the  present  time,  T.  V.  A.  power  is  being  sold  to 
seven  municipalities — Amory,  New  Albany,  and  Tu- 
pelo, in  Mississippi ;  Athens  and  Muscle  Shoals  in  Ala- 
bama; and  Pulaski  and  Dayton  in  Tennessee.  The 
Alcorn  County  Electric  Power  Association  and  the 
Pontotoc  County  Electric  Power  Association  also  pur- 
chase power  from  the  Authority. 

Many  contacts  with  units  desiring  power  are  main- 
tained, over  300  applications  from  municipalities  hav- 
ing been  received.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  assisted  with  legal 
problems  in  a  number  of  instances,  as  for  example  in 
conference  with  Memphis  city  officials  regarding  a  bill 
authorizing  Memphis  to  operate  its  own  electrical 
plant,  in  the  formulation  of  Ivnoxville's  case  against 
the  Tennessee  Public  Service  Co.,  in  the  amending  of 
the  city  charter  of  Pulaski,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinances  for  the  city  of  New  Albany. 

The  city  commission  of  Florence,  Ala.,  passed  an 
ordinance  allowing  T.  V.  A.  to  locate  transmission  lines 
along  the  center  line  of  certain  streets,  thus  saving 
the  Authority  about  $15,000,  and  the  city  of  Pulaski 
signed  a  contract  to  cooperate  with  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority  in  merchandising  electrical  equip- 
ment. T.  V.  A.  officials  have  held  conferences  with 
mayors  and  other  officials  of  numerous  municipalities 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  city's  investment  in  the  electric 
system. 

The  West  Tennessee  T.  V.  A.  Contact  Committee 
has  been  organized  by  local  officials  in  order  to  facili- 
tate cheaper  power  for  all  towns  and  cities  in  western 
Tennessee.  The  Tennessee  Municipal  League  has 
planned  a  meeting  of  Tennessee  maj'ors  in  Norris  to 
discuss  ways  of  cooperating  with  the  T.  V.  A. 

In  making  studies  of  rural  electrification,  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  cooperated  with  the  Tennessee  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  and  has  agreed  to  give  sup- 
port to  similar  surveys  being  planned  in  Alabama. 
T.  v.  A.  has  aLso  given  assistance  to  the  program  of 
the  National  Power  Policy  Committee  in  the  collection 
of  data  on  existing  and  proposed  Federal  projects 
which  involve  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 

The  possibilities  of  support  for  the  T.  V.  A.  electri- 
fication jirograni  by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
have  not  yet  been  realized. 

(c)  Fertilizer  -program. — Experiments  with  a  view 
to  devising  new  and  better  fertilizers  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  plant  are  being  carried  on  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  each  of  the  valley  States.  Studies  for  tliis  purpose 
at  the  experiment  stations  are  being  subsidized  by  the 
T.  V.  A.  in  accordance  with  agreements  with  each  of 


the  land-grant  colleges  affected.  Full  time  T.  V.  A. 
employees  are  carrjung  on  the  work  in  the  chemical 
engineering  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

For  several  months  in  1934  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  loaned  to  the  T.  V.  A.  for  the 
direction  of  some  important  experimental  work  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  A  small  blast  furnace  located  at  the 
fixed  nitrogen  research  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  at  Washington,  and  used  for  the 
experimental  production  of  phosphorus,  was  made 
available  to  the  T.  V.  A.  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  signed  on  October  10,  1933. 

Fertilizer  distributions  and  demonstrations  are  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  program 
and  will  be  discussed  under  that  heading. 

{d)  Agricultural  program. — In  tlie  conduct  of  its 
agi-icultural  program,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  diligent 
and  in  a  large  measure  successful  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  other  agencies  dealing  with  related  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Authority  to  utilize, 
encourage,  and  assist  those  agencies  already  working 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  readjustment,  rather  than 
to  set  up  an  expensive  and  duplicatory  organization  of 
its  own.  Close  cooperation  has  been  maintained,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  the  seven  valley  States,  and 
through  the  latter,  with  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  research,  and  the  State  extension 
services  in  demonstration.  On  November  20,  1934,  a 
written  agreement  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  was 
signed.  This  agreement,  relative  to  a  "  systematic  pro- 
cedure for  a  coordinated  program  of  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  land-use  planning  within  the 
region  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ",  has  the  de- 
clared purpose  "  to  coordinate  those  phases  of  research, 
extension,  land-use  planning,  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  these  agencies  which  are  related  to  a  unified 
regional  agricultural  program." 

According  to  the  agreement,  the  colleges  concerned 
are  to  designate  a  State  contact  officer  to  be  selected 
jointly  by  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  and 
the  director  of  extension.  The  duty  of  the  contact  offi- 
cer is  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  agricultural  work 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  that  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, especially  the  planning  division  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
and  to  make  this  information  available  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  extension  staffs  in  his  State.  A 
con-elating  committee  of  three,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  State 
colleges,  respectively,  was  set  up  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  desired  coordination.  In  this  way  have  been  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  dangers  of  duplication  in  the 
agricultural  work  being  undertaken  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

In  pursuance  of  the  collective  agreements,  contracts 
have  been  negotiated  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  each  of 
the  colleges  involved,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  more 
clearly  the  details  of  cooperation.  The  agi'icultural 
experiment  stations  are  furnishing  information  as  to 
the  types  of  soil  and  fertilizer  needs  in  their  areas,  are 
conducting  scientific  tests  of  T.  V.  A.  fertilizers,  and 
are  aiding  in  the  research  for  new  forms  of  plant  food. 
The  equipment  and  trained  personnel  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  are  being  utilized,  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
supplying  money  for  additional  personnel  and  expenses 
incurred. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  make  experimental 
plantings  of  fiber  flax,  with  seed  furnished  by  the 
Authority.  Other  contacts  are  maintained,  particularly 
with  the  University  of  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  agency  has  assisted  the  T.  V.  A. 
in  a  dairy  survey  of  Sevier  County,  in  experimental 
work  with  sorghum  sirup  and  dehydrated  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  in  other  studies. 

T.  V.  A.  cooperation  with  the  extension  services  in 
the  program  of  agricultural  readjustment  has  taken  the 
form  of  demonstrating  better  farm  practices,  rota- 
tion of  crops,  soil  erosion  control,  proper  use  of  ferti- 
lizer, etc.  To  aid  in  this  work  the  T.  V.  A.  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  subsidizing  "  assistant  county  agents ", 
responsible  to  the  extension  services,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  expediting  agricultural  readjustment.  At  the 
present  time  over  65  of  these  agents  ai'e  on  duty,  with 
91  contemplated  by  July  1.  County  soil  conservation 
associations,  area  erosion  control  associations,  and  ter- 
racing units  numbering  over  100  have  been  formed 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
extension  agents.  Over  300  demonstration  farms  have 
already  been  approved.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  also  sent  a 
soil  erosion  expert  to  Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  to  work 
in  the  Chattanooga  vicinity  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Department. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the  exten- 
sion services  in  other  directions.  The  agricultural 
training  extended  to  reservoir  clearance  employees  in 
the  Wheeler  and  Pickwick  Reservoirs  is  being  carried 
on  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  extension  services  and  county  agents;  the 
problem  of  the  relocation  and  readjustment  of  farm 
families  is  being  jointly  attacked;  and  numerous  con- 
ferences are  held  for  the  discussion  of  all  agricultural 
problems. 


In  carrying  on  its  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
grams, the  T.  V.  A.  has  greatly  needed  minute  and 
complete  data  regarding  types,  present  use,  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  soil  throughout  the  valley.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  speeded  up  its  investigations  along 
these  lines,  and  at  the  present  time  much  is  being  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperation  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  the 
Bureau,  and  the  various  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  tlie  area.  The  county  soil-survey  reports  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  are  made  available 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  Agricultural  and  industrial  county 
surveys  have  been  carried  on  by  the  T.  V.  A.  with 
C.  W.  A.  funds. 

At  the  request  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  a 
dairy  expert  to  Knoxville  to  consult  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  in  working  up  a  recommendation  on 
plans  for  a  Sevierville  creamery  and  cold-storage 
house. 

(e)  Forestry  program. — In  the  development  of  a 
forest  policy  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  the  T.  V.  A. 
is  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  as  well  as  with  State  forestry  depart- 
ments. At  the  request  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Forest 
Service  has  carried  on  an  exhaustive  timber  survey  of 
the  Clinch  River  AVatershed.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
study,  data  and  assistance  have  been  furnished  by  the 
T.  V.  A.,  and  the  two  agencies  are  together  preparing 
a  chart  showing  the  requirements  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley for  forest  products  of  various  kinds.  The  T.  V.  A. 
is  supplementing,  rather  than  duplicating,  the  survey 
work  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  results  of  the  land 
use  studies  being  conducted  by  the  T.  V.  A.  are  used 
by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  basis  for  the  acquisition  of 
submarginal  lands  for  national-forest  purposes. 

Cooperation  between  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  very 
close  in  the  program  of  erosion  control  and  reforesta- 
tion which  is  being  implemented  through  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  primarily  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  plans,  the  Forest  Service  for  providing 
equipment  and  supervisory  personnel.  Over  20  C.  C.  C. 
camps  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  over  171,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  benefited  by  the  building  of 
check  dams,  the  spreading  of  brush  matting,  the  dig- 
ging of  diversion  ditches,  and  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  dii'ector  of  the  emergency  conservation  work  has 
left  the  making  of  plans  for  the  forestry  and  soil  ero- 
sion work  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  has  given  whole-hearted 
cooperation  in  their  implementation.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  emergency  conservation  work,  in  pursuance 
of  the  recent  Executive  order,  even  more  beneficial 
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results  may  be  expected  in  the  future  from  the  three- 
fold cooperation. 

A  preliminary  soil-erosion  survey  of  the  Norris  Dam 
watershed  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  with  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  forestry  division  of  the  Authority,  soon 
after  the  establislmient  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

Land-classification  data  gathered  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
have  been  made  available  to  the  land-policy  section  of 
the  A.  A.  A.,  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  State  forestry  depart- 
ments, for  use  in  the  location  of  desirable  areas  for 
national  and  State  forests,  parks,  and  recreational  cen- 
ters. For  the  effective  coordination  of  forestry  and 
conservation  work  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  (he  Ten- 
nessee Valley  technical  forest  council  has  been  organ- 
ized, composed  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
seven  State  forest  departments,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forestry  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, with  the  chief  forester  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  chairman.  Agreements  for  cooperative 
efforts  in  regard  to  wildlife  in  the  area  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiation  between  the  forestry  division  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
Biological  Survey.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  also  cooperating 
in  this  work  with  State  game  authorities. 

(/)  Industrial  program. — Numerous  cooperative  con- 
tacts have  occurred  in  the  industrial  program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  T.  V.  A.  drew  up  and  submitted  a  state- 
ment on  the  industrial  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  This  analysis  included  lists  of  products 
worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region.  Information  and 
advice  regarding  the  processing  of  meats,  preservation 
of  other  foodstuffs,  and  the  seed  potato  cooperative 
development  in  North  Carolina  liave  been  received  by 
the  T.  V.  A.  from  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Countj'  industrial  surveys  have  been  carried  on  with 
C.  W.  A.  funds  and  in  cooperation  with  State  exten- 
sion services.  State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges have  assisted  with  the  industrial  program  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  in  various  instances.  A  foods  laboratory  has 
been  set  up  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  for  experi- 
ments in  power  refrigeration,  with  dehydrated  sweet 
potatoes,  walnut  products,  etc.  The  University  of 
Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  coop- 
erating in  the  development  of  commercial  food  products 
from  locally  grown  produce.     Experiments  in  soil  heat- 


ing are  in  operation  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
farm  while  a  cottonseed  oil  research  program  is  planned 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station. 

A  project  has  been  set  up  providing  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Tennessee  Extension  Service  in 
developing  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  dairying  proj- 
ects in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Certain  processes  al- 
ready developed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industries  will  be  the  basis  for  these  projects. 

Tlic  industry  division  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  worked 
with  county  agents  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
hand-made  products,  and  in  local  studies  of  various 
kinds.  Investigations  of  proposed  cooperative  manu- 
facturing enterprises  have  been  made  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  extension  services,  and  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  prepared  reports  and  recommendations  concerning 
eligibility  for  financing  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration's bunk  of  cooperatives.  Development  work 
in  the  construction  of  satisfactory  low-cost  cook- 
ing equipment  is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricultural  engineering  department  at  Blacks- 
burg,  Va. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  planning  to  assist  with  resources 
and  data  in  the  national  demonstration  of  decentral- 
ized industry  proposed  by  the  National  Resources 
Board,  and  is  also  proposing  to  cooperate  with  the  sub- 
committee on  industrial  decentralization  of  the  na- 
tional research  council. 

g.  Land  planning  program. — Coordination  in  land 
planning  is  recognized  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority a.s  absolutely  essential.  The  program  proposed 
for  1935  by  the  land  plaiming  division  includes  the 
following : 

The  assembly  of  all  current  proposiils  for  construction  or 
land  occupancy  change.  Specifically,  there  will  be  assembled 
Stiite  agency  plans,  as  for  highways,  airports,  Institutions; 
Federal  agency  plans,  as  for  national  forest  extension,  re- 
settlement colonies,  subniarginal  land  purchase;  T.  V.  A.  plans, 
as  for  dam  construction,  transmission  lines,  industrial  decen- 
tralization ;  local,  county  and  municipal  plans,  as  for  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  Institutions,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion siniihir  to  the  above  •  *  *.  This  work  is  designed  to 
insure  tiiat  differing  proposals  for  physical  improvements,  botli 
from  within  and  outside  tlie  T.  V.  A.,  will  not  be  nullified 
by  lack  of  coordination  among  the  program  affecting  this  area. 

At  the  present  time,  in  dealing  with  problems  per- 
taining to  land  planning  and  utilization,  the  T.  V.  A. 
is  working  cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Resources  Board,  the  various  State  planning  boards, 
the  extension  services  and  experiment  stations  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  and  several  departments  of  the 
State  governments.    A  Washington  representative  has 
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been  appointed  to  review  existing  material  on  land-use 
planning  and  land  policies,  and  to  keep  in  contact  with 
other  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  similar  jiroblems. 

A  cooperative  recreation  and  conservation  survey  has 
been  carried  on  in  order  to  guide  such  Federal 
agencies  as  the  A.  A.  A.,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  submarginal  land  for  regional  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  National  Park  Service  is  cooperating  with 
the  T.  V.  A.  in  the  supervision  and  direction  of  six 
park  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  the  Norris  area.  Grading,  ter- 
racing, and  seeding  work  is  carried  on  under  super- 
intendents furnished  by  the  Park  Service,  and  the 
expense  of  purchasing  plant  materials,  grass  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  small  tools  is  also  defrayed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Big  Kidge  Eecreational 
Dam  and  the  development  work  in  connection  with 
Big  Kidge  Park,  the  National  Park  Service  is  fur- 
nishing supervisory  personnel  and  labor,  and  is  bear- 
ing a  part  of  the  expense  of  building  materials,  with 
the  T.  V.  A.  also  contributing.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  also  cooperating  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  Monte  Sano  Park,  for  which,  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  T.  Y.  A.,  the  city  of  Huntsville,  Ala., 
agreed  to  purchase  2,000  acres  of  land. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  sponsored  joint  conferences  of  the 
State  planning  boards  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  proposals.  The  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission  has  cooperated  with  the  T.  V.  A. 
in  land  use  studies,  in  public  works  program  studies, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  enabling  legislation.  The 
T.  V.  A.  has  assisted  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission  in  the  determination  of  intrastate  regions 
for  planning  purposes,  and  is  acting  jointly  with  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  boards  in  making  published 
reports  available.  Maps  of  land-use  problem  areas,  as 
prepared  by  the  State  land  planning  consultants  of  the 
National  Resources  Board  and  the  land  policy  section 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  are  being  converted  to  a  uniform  scale 
by  the  T.  V.  A.  for  its  own  use.  The  reports  of  the  land 
l^lanning  consultants  are  also  being  utilized. 

The  Authority  confers  with  State  highway  officials 
concerning  the  building  of  permanent  roads  and  with 
regard  to  the  relocation  of  State  roads  in  the  reservoir 
basins.  In  dealing  with  the  latter  problem,  a  written 
contract  has  been  concluded  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
the  Tennessee  Highway  Department.  The  T.  V.  A. 
freeway  to  Norris  is  to  connect  with  the  new  highway 
being  constructed  from  Knoxville  to  Hall's  Crossroads 
by  the  State  highway  department  and  Knox  County. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  utilized  cooperative  contacts  with 
several  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  connection  with 
its  housing  program.     Advice  and  information  regard- 


ing house  designs  have  been  exchanged  with  such 
agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  di- 
vision of  subsistence  homesteads,  the  division  of  rural 
rehabilitation  of  the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  the  housing  division 
of  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  Tennessee  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, and  the  rural  rehabilitation  committee  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istrations. The  T.  "V.  A.  and  the  division  of  sub- 
sistence homesteads  have  cooperated  in  field  inspec- 
tions at  Crossville  and  Norris.  In  giving  architectural 
assistance  to  the  displaced  population  in  the  Norris 
Reservoir  area,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Extension  Service. 

(A)  Social  and  econom,ic  program. — In  the  conduct 
of  its  health  and  sanitation  services,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  been  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
also  with  the  departments  of  public  health  in  the  valley 
States.  Not  only  have  advice  and  information  been 
liberally  received,  but  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  assigned  2  medical  officers  and  1  sanitary  engi- 
neer to  aid  the  T.  V.  A.  in  its  work  of  malaria  control 
and  rural  sanitation.  Recently,  a  medical  advisory 
board,  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  set  up  to  aid  the 
T.  V.  A.  in  its  attack  on  malaria.  The  T.  V.  A.  sani- 
tation program  has  been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  counties,  the  States,  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  which  works  through  the  local  units. 
The  serious  problem  which  will  arise  with  the  flooding 
of  the  reservoirs  has  been  planned  for  in  advance  by 
strengthening  the  public  health  service  in  over  a  dozen 
counties  affected.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  contributed  funds 
and  direction,  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  State  health  departments  have  given  sup- 
port both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  development  of 
these  county  health  units.  These  cooperative  health 
projects  have  been  set  up  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Alabama.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  further  assisted  in  a  study  of  industrial  hygiene 
in  the  fertilizer  plants  and  has  assigned  a  ventilating 
expert  to  work  with  the  T.  V.  A.  at  Knoxville  and  else- 
where. In  the  T.  V.  A.  medical  service  program,  all 
service-injury  compensation  claims  are  handled  through 
the  United  States  Employees  Compensation  Commis- 
sions, and  United  States  Marine  Hospitals  are  used  in 
connection  with  compensation  cases.  Courses  in  first- 
aid  instruction  have  been  given  by  the  T.  V.  A.  with  the 
advice  and  direction  of  supervisors  loaned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Instances  of  contact  with  State  health  officers  are  too 
numerous  to  list  completely,  but  the  following  examples 
are  illustrative:  the  T.  V.  A.  has  cooperated  with  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Health  in  the  formulation  of 
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bills  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  sanitary  code  for  the  town  of  Norris,  in  a 
stud}-  of  sanitation  problems  at  Pickwick,  and  in  a 
survey  of  the  public  water  supply  at  Tazewell.  Tlie 
Knoxville  City  Laboratory,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Authority,  makes  the  tests  needed  in  connection  with 
medical  services  to  employees.  In  no  other  field  has 
the  T.  V.  A.  established  more  harmonious  relations  and 
beneficial  cooperative  contacts  than  in  that  of  health 
and  sanitation,  where  through  associations  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  State  and  local 
health  officers,  and  medical  colleges  and  associations 
duplication  of  effort  is  avoided. 

The  social  and  economic  research  program  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  State  and  land-grant 
colleges,  univereities  of  the  area,  various  State  depart- 
ments, Federal  agencies,  and  research  foundations. 
The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  is  directing  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Catawba  River  Valley,  while  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  E.xperiment  Station  is  conducting  a  recon- 
naissance survey  with  special  reference  given  to  the 
human  and  social  factors  in  soil  erosion.  Extensive 
archeological  investigations  in  the  reservoir  areas  have 
been  made  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  Universities  of  Kcn- 
tuck}',  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  The  extension  serv- 
ices of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  have  assisted  the  Authority  in  reloca- 
tion studies  of  the  reservoir  areas,  and  the  results  have 
been  made  available  to  the  rehabilitation  divisions  of 
the  State  emergency-relief  administrations.  The 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  are  studying 
the  effect  of  the  Authority's  land  purchases  upon  the 
financial  structure  of  county  units  in  the  Norris  area. 
In  studying  the  problems  involving  county  indebted- 
ness, conferences  have  been  held  with  county  officials 
in  order  that  any  questions  whicli  they  have  in  mind 
might  not  be  overlooked. 

An  examination  of  the  research  program  of  the 
Social  and  Economic  Division  of  the  T.  V.  A.  shows 
that  this  activity,  like  the  others,  is  in  line  with  the 
Authority's  policy  of  working  with  and  through  exist- 
ing agencies  wherever  possible  rather  than  setting  up 
duplicating  facilities  itself.  Considering  the  numerous 
interests  and  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  considering  the 
fact  that  no  past  experience  of  a  regional  authority 
was  available  to  guide  it,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
the  Authority  has  been  in  existence  less  than  2  years, 
the  T.  V.  A.'s  record  of  close  cooperation  is  highly 
commendable. 

(/)  Conclusions. — Any  Federally  created  regional 
authority  which  is  superimposed  upon  the  existing  po- 
litical structure  will  inevitably  face  the  difficult  prob- 


lem of  intergovernmental  cooperation.  The  danger  of 
duplicating  effort,  of  formulating  plans  and  programs 
in  disregard  of  those  of  other  agencies  dealing  with 
similar  matters,  is  a  real  one,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  young  and  ambitious  organization  just  entei'ing 
the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience that  come  from  long  years  of  study  in  a  par- 
ticular realm  and  that  are  prerequisite  to  a  successful 
developmental  program  oftentimes  can  only  be  found 
in  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  dei)artnients  and 
agencies.  The  importance  of  this  fact  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  has  been  diligent  in  se- 
curing and  utilizing  valuable  data  and  advice  received 
from  other  governmental  organizations.  By  far  the 
majority  of  contacts  with  other  Federal  agencies  have 
been  of  this  character,  and  examples  are  almost 
innumerable. 

In  tlie  case  of  other  agencies  which  are  actually  in 
the  field  dealing  with  problems  coming  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  regional  authority,  the  solution  is  not 
so  simple.  Exchange  of  information  and  advice  does 
not  suffice,  and  means  of  achieving  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion must  l-»e  found.  Several  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  involved,  and  generalization 
is  difficult.  Probably  one  of  the  most  effective  has 
been  a  written  agreement,  or  contract,  setting  forth  in 
more  or  less  detail  the  basis  for  cooperation.  Illustra- 
tive of  such  an  arrangement  are  the  contracts  witli  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  regarding  the  map- 
ping program,  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges  relative  to 
agricultural  readjustment,  and  with  the  Tennessee 
State  Highway  Department  concerning  highway  relo- 
cation in  the  reservoir  area. 

"Written  contracts,  although  particularly  successful 
whenever  a  definite  piece  of  work  is  to  be  done,  are 
not  always  feasible,  and  other  means  of  cooperation 
can  be  utilized.  Frequently  the  desired  ends  can  be 
accomplished  through  a  "gentlemen's  agreement", 
such  as  that  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  relative  to  the  areas  in  which 
each  will  concentrate  its  work.  This  less  formal  type 
of  agreement  has  been  a  common  one  in  the  experience 
of  the  T.  V.  A. 

'\^nien  numerous  agencies  are  dealing  with  the  same 
problems,  coordination  can  sometimes  be  furthered  by 
means  of  a  joint  committee,  which  is  an  improvement 
on  the  periodic  conference.  With  reference  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area,  the  technical  forest  council,  the 
malaria  advisory  board,  and  the  agricultural  joint 
committee  are  illustrations. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  problem  in  the  field 
of  coordination  is  the  extent  to  which  a  regional  de- 
velopment   authority    should    work    through   existing 
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agencies  and  their  personnel  or  vice  versa.  The  theory 
is  much  more  simple  than  the  practice.  The  declared 
policy  of  the  T.  V.  A.  is  to  work  with  and  through 
existing  agencies  "  wherever  possible  ",  in  order  to  pre- 
vent duplication.  Probably  the  best  example  appears 
in  the  T.  V.  A.  agricultural  program,  under  which 
the  Authority  has  carefully  avoided  buihling  up  a 
large  organization  of  its  own,  and  has  utilized  the 
experienced  personnel  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  extension  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  in  developing  its  o^vn  pro- 
gram a  young  regional  authority  should  feel  the  supe- 
riority of  its  own  personnel  in  certain  particular  fields 
and  consequently  be  reluctant  to  rely  upon  existing 
organizations.  Where  this  feeling  of  sujicriority  is 
justifiable,  a  modification  of  the  theory  will  frequently 
bring  the  best  results.  Since  the  determination  as  to 
which  agencj'  is  best  fitted  to  conduct  a  particular 
program  is  often  diillcidt,  generalization  becomes  un- 
satisfactory, and  a  solution  must  be  found  to  fit  the 
particular  situation.  In  other  fields,  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  as  to  the  agency  which  is  best  qualified 
to  do  a  particular  piece  of  work  and  in  such  cases 
financial  assistance  on  the  part  of  those  sharing  in  the 
benefits  is  clearly  the  best  procedure.  T.  V.  A.  subsi- 
dies to  the  various  experiment  stations  and  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  mapping  work 
illustrate  this  point. 

Although  most  of  the  developmental  problems  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  authority  of  the  T.  V.  A, 
transcend  State  boundaries,  some  of  them  (like  those  of 
forestry)  are  also  carried  on  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies— although  usually  without  finances  for  adequate 
treatment.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  large  measure  of 
the  support  given  the  T.  V.  A.  by  such  agencies  is 
due  to  the  money  which  the  Authority  is  able  to  spend 
in  the  area  on  programs  which  the  local  units  have 
hoped  eventually  to  carry  on.  A  single  illustration  is 
the  forestry  program  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  represents 
the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  of  the  forestry 
departments  in  the  several  States.  In  such  fields  there 
is  more  than  sufficient  work  to  be  done  without  causing 
duplication,  and  continued  cooperation  seems  assured. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  observations  one  makes 
when  interviewing  local  government  officials  and  citi- 
zens in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  is  that  support  and  cooperation 
are  so  widespread.  This  result  is  to  be  attributed  in 
no  small  part  to  the  foresight  and  understanding  of 
the  Authority's  officials.  In  large  part,  however, 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  governments  results  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  long  wanted  to  do  many  of  the 
things  the  T.  V.  A.  is  able  to  undertake.  Said  the 
governor  of  1  of  the  7  States :  "  Of  course  we  cooperate 
with  the  T.  V.  A.  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  ask  them 
what  legislation  they  consider  necessary.     After  all, 


we  have  wanted  to  build  dams,  attack  the  erosion  prob- 
lem, and  all  these  other  things.  But  we  have  not  had 
the  money.  The  more  our  basic  resources  were  lost, 
the  poorer  agriculture  became,  the  less  able  were  we 
to  cope  with  these  i^roblems  through  State  agencies. 
When  the  T.  V.  A.'s  program  has  been  carried  out  we 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  such  expenditures  oui-selves 
without  Federal  assistance;  we  will  then  have  sufficient 
taxable  valuation." 

The  relations  of  the  T.  V.  A.  to  other  governmental 
agencies  have  not  been  entirely  without  friction.  The 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  United  States  Soil  Erosion  Service 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  joint  erosion-demonstration 
program,  and  it  has  been  tlie  feeling  of  some  other 
agencies  that  the  T.  V.  A.  is  inclined  to  ask  assistance 
in  its  own  work  while  not  showing  much  regard  for 
other  programs.  However,  such  instances  are  excep- 
tional; on  the  whole  cooperation  has  been  close,  and 
the  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A.  should  bo  of  value  to 
future  regional  authorities,  if  and  when  they  are  cre- 
ated and  whatever  their  nature  may  be. 

4.  Proposed  Regional 
Development  Authorities 

The  infiuence  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  over  a  dozen  bills  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
regional  developments  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Ten  drainage  basins  are  affected  and  the  total  area  in- 
volved is  equal  to  approximately  half  that  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  both 
Houses  which  would  emj^jower  the  T.  V.  A.  to  "  exercise 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  Cumberland 
River  and  the  Cumberland  River  Basin  "  as  over  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Tennessee  River  Basin,  while 
another  proposal  would  add  the  Tombigbee  River  and 
Bear  Creek  Basins  to  the  territory  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  T.  V.  A.     (See  map,  fig.  12.) 

Government  corporations,  variously  constituted  and 
empowered,  but  in  general  much  similar  to  the  T.  V.  A., 
are  proposed  for  the  Columbia  River  drainage  basin,'^ 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  Valley,"  the  Arkansas, 
White,  and  Red  River  Valleys,"  the  Connecticut  River 
drainage  basin,'*  the  Merrimack  River  drainage  basin,'" 
and  the  Wabash  and  White  River  Valleys.'"  Two 
other  proposals,  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  make  studies  and  to  exercise  many  developmental 
powers,  relate  to  the  Missouri  River  Valley,"  and  to 
the     Arkansas,    Red,    Ouachita,    and    White    River 


"  S.  SG9  and  H.  R.  0126  are  Identical. 

"  S.  98,  II.  R.  4683,  11.  R.  4684,  and  II.  R.  4085  are  IdenUcal. 

"n.    R.    3622. 

"  n.    R.,  4979. 

"H.  R.'6233. 

"11.  R.  4235. 

"  H.   R.  4241. 
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Valleys."  Bills  authorizing  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  assisting  the  Water  Project  Authority,  created 
in  1933  by  California  statute,  in  its  development  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  River  Valleys,  have 
also  been  introduced.'* 

a.  Deliinination  of  area. — As  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map,  the  regions  which  are  proposed  differ 
markedly  in  size,  ranging  from  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin,  which  affects  only  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  to  the  huge,  diversified  Mis- 
souri River  Valley,  which  comprises  parts  of  10  States. 
The  Columbia,  upper  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  Val- 
ley areas  are  all  much  larger  than  the  drainage  basin 
over  which  the  T.  V.  A.  has  jurisdiction. 

In  the  delimitation  of  area,  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
posed bills  shows  considerable  variation.  In  only  one 
instance,  namely,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
Act,  do  the  words  "  or  such  adjoining  territory  as  may 
be  related  to,  or  materially  affected  by,  the  develop- 
ment consequent  to  this  act  "  appear,  as  in  the  T?  V.  A. 
Act,  in  the  sections  authorizing  studies  and  plans  for 
regional  development.  However,  in  every  case, 
"  transmission  distance "  rather  than  the  watershed 
boundary,  is  recognized  as  the  limiting  factor  in  the 
sale  of  power  and  the  construction  of  transmission 
lines. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Act  contains  the 
provision  that  "  the  watersheds  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
the  White  River,  and  the  Red  River  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas."  The  other  Arkansas  proposal 
would  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  "  make 
a  study  and  survey  of  the  entire  Arkansas,  Red, 
Ouachita,  and  Wliite  River  Basins  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, New  Mexico,  and  Colorado. 

The  Columbia,  upper  Mississippi,  Connecticut,  Mer- 
rimack, Wabash,  and  Missouri  bills  all  define  the  area 
involved  in  terms  of  a  drainage  basin,  as  for  ex- 
ample "  the  entire  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  ",  the 
"  entire  Missouri  River  Basin  ",  or  the  "  basins  of  the 
Wabash  and  White  Rivers."  Planning  and  develop- 
mental functions,  e.  g.,  promoting  "  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  ",  are  in  each  case  re- 
lated to  "  the  said  territory  ",  or  "  the  said  basin  ", 
without   any  elastic  provision  such  as  occurs  in  the 


"H.  R.  3609. 

"These  bills,  H.  R,  4122  and  H.  R.  4128,  need  merely  be  mentione'l 
In  passing  for  1  or  2  interesting  features  they  contain.  $50,000,000 
would  be  granted  outright  and  $120,000,000  would  be  loaned  to  the 
Water  Project  Authority  (Central  Valley  Authority),  a  public  cor- 
poration created  by  California  statute  in  1933.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  War  would  exercise  joint  power  and 
authority  in  administering  the  act  and  In  authorizing  and  approving 
all  expenditures  and  all  contracts  entered  into  hy  the  Authority  for 
the  sale,  use,  or  disposal  of  water  and  electric  energy. 


T.  V.  A.  Act.  However,  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack, 
and  Wabash  bills  provide  for  the  delivery  of  water  for 
manufactui'e  of  electrical  energy  and  for  municipal 
and  domestic  uses  to  the  States  in  the  particular  valley 
and  to  "  political  subdivisions  and  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  any  of  those  States." 

{h)  Purposes. — The  problems  arising  in  the  various 
drainage  basins  differ  in  many  respects,'"  and  this  dif- 
ferentiation is  reflected  in  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
various  proposed  bills.  These  provisions  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  first  section  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  wherein 
are  listed  the  three  pui'poses  of  "  maintaining  and 
operating  the  properties  now  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  development,  and  to  improve  navigation 
in  the  Tennessee  River  and  to  control  the  destructive 
flood  waters  in  the  Tennessee  River  and  Mississippi 
River  Basins." 

All  of  the  eight  bills  under  consideration  enumerate 
as  express  purposes  the  controlling  of  flood  waters,  im- 
provements of  navigation,  and  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  energy.  The  Columbia,  upper  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  and  both  Arkansas  bills  include  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions.  The  Colum- 
bia and  both  Arkansas  bUls  refer  to  irrigation  of  arid 
and  semiarid  land.  The  ujDper  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri bills  and  the  Arkansas  bill  empowering  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  all  expressly  mention  the  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  water  levels  as  a  purpose. 
The  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Wabash  bills  all 
enumerate  the  storage  and  delivery  of  water  for  domes- 
tic and  municipal  uses,  the  acquisition  of  hill,  over- 
flow, or  marginal  lands  to  be  used  for  cultivating 
timber,  protecting  wildlife,  and  conserving  natural 
resources,  and  the  setting  aside  of  such  lands  as  timber 
or  game  preserves  or  for  public  parks  or  recreational 
areas.  The  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  bills  include 
as  a  purpose  the  making  and  carrying  out  of  plans 
for  the  elimination  of  pollution,  while  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority  Act  expressly  mentions  as  purposes 
"  the  terracing  of  lands  and  the  control  of  erosion,  re- 
forestation of  lands  suitable  therefor  ",  and  "  aiding 
and  improving  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
the  people  living  in  such  watersheds." 

(c)  Adiniyiisfrative  instnimentation. — The  instru- 
mentations of  the  purposes  as  outlined  above  present 
several  interesting  variations.  Government  corpora- 
tions, with  characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  are  proposed  in  the  Columbia,  upper  Missis- 
sippi, Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Wabash  bills  and  in 
one  of  the  Arkansas  bills.  In  each  case  control  would  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  3  or  5 

"'  See    National    Resources    Board    Report,    December    1934,    pt.    Ill, 
Report  of  the  Water  Planning  Committee,  p.  276  ft. 
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members  appointed  by  the  President.  Terms  of  office 
vary  from  6,  7,  iUid  9  to  12  years,  being  staggered  in 
each  instance.  The  Connecticut  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  board  composed  of  6  members,  states  that  ''  1 
member  each  of  said  board  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampsliire,  \'ermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  but  no  2  members  sliall  be  resident  of  any 
1  State."  The  Merrimacic  bill,  proposing  a  board  of 
3  members,  contains  a  similar  stipulation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  two  remaining  bills  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Keclamation  to  make  studies  and  surveys  and  to  exer- 
cise powers  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Government 
corporations. 

A  unique  provision  of  the  Columbia  Valley  bill  states 
that  "  there  shall  be  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conunission, 
composed  of  the  State  planning  boards  of  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Montana,  and  representatives  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  War,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator." 

In  the  case  of  each  proposed  Government  coi-pora- 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority,  the  personnel  system  would  be  set  up 
substantially  as  is  that  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  i.e.,  through 
appointment  of  all  employees  by  the  board  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws.  The 
Columbia  bill  and  the  two  bills  empowering  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  provide  for  appointment  of  employees 
by  the  board,  or  the  Bureau,  but  omit  the  clause  "  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil-service  laws."  In  every  case, 
as  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  selection  and  promotion  of 
employees  and  officials  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency,  with  no  political  test  or  qualifi- 
cation being  permitted  or  given  consideration. 

The  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Wabash  bills  state 
that  "  in  the  administration  of  this  act  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  pi'oduction,  sale,  transmission,  and  de- 
livery of  electric  power,  the  corporation  herein  cre- 
ated shall  be  subject  to  regulation  and  control  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act,  the  same  as  privately  owned 
and  controlled  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  engaged 
in  similar  water-power  projects,  develojjments,  and 
activities." 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority,  Connecticut,  Merri- 
mack, and  Wabash  bills  each  contain  a  section  in  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  expressly  given  to  the  States 
involved  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  agreements  for 
a  "  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development "  of  the 
region.  Such  agreements  may  authorize  the  creation 
of  interstate  commissions  and/or  the  creation  of  cor- 
porations, authorities,  or  other  instrumentalities.     The 


consent  of  Congress  is  given  "  upon  condition  that  a 
representative  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  I'resident,  shall  participate  in  the  negotiations  and 
shall  make  report  to  Congress  of  the  proceedings  and 
of  any  compact  or  agreement  entered  into."  No  such 
compact  or  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  any  of 
the  States  until  approved  by  the  legislature  of  each 
State  concerned  and  by  Congress.  The  United  States, 
its  permittees,  licensees,  and  contractees,  and  all  users 
of  water  "  stored,  diverted,  carried,  and/or  distributed 
by  the  reservoir,  canals,  and  otiier  works  authorized  in 
this  act  "  must  observe  and  be  subject  to  and  controlled 
by  any  such  compacts  or  agreements. 

{d)  Power  deuclofvient. — Provisions  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  electric  power,  the  acquisition  of  real  estate 
and  construction  of  dams,  the  construction  and  leasing 
of  transmission  lines,  the  condemnation  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way,  and  assistance  from  other 
Federal  agencies  and  officials  appear  in  all  eight  of  the 
bills  under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
express  provisions  not  found  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  occur. 
The  Columbia,  upper  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  both 
Arkansas  bills  authorize  the  corj^oration  (or  Bureau) 
"  to  rent,  purchase,  or  erect  transmission  lines  for  the 
transmission  of  electricity  connecting  any  dams,  res- 
ervoirs, or  power  houses,  and  for  transmitting  power 
developed  by  the  corporation  (or  Bureau)  to  the  place 
or  places  of  consumption."  Excepting  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority  Act,  the  same  bills  authorize  the  cor- 
poration (or  Bureau)  to  "establish,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate laboratories  and  experimental  plants,  and  to 
undertake  experiments  for  the  distribution  of  electric- 
ity to  farm  organizations,  municipal  corporations. 
States  and  public  subdivisions  of  States,  counties,  or 
municipalities." 

Tlie  Upper  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  Valley  Author- 
ity bills  authorize  the  corporation  to  acquire  materials 
and  equipment  necessary  to  the  fullest  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  i)ower  by  rural  consumers  and  to  contract  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  materials  or  equipment  to  the 
consumers  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  the  latter  bill  em- 
powers the  board  "  to  form  subsidiary  corporations  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  water,  electrical 
power,  and  electrical  equipment  or  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  full 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  act." 

The  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Wabash  bills  au- 
thorize construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  hy- 
droelectric plants  at  suitable  sites,  "providing  there 
is  an  adequate  market  for  the  electric  power  so  gener- 
ated." With  the  exception  of  the  Missouri  bill,  all  the 
proposed  acts  expressly  provide  for  the  supplying  of 
water  to  States  and  political  subdivisions  and  munici- 
pal corporations  in  the  States,  such  water  to  be  used 
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variously  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  energy,  mu- 
nicipal, and  domestic  uses,  irrigation,  and  "  for  other 
purposes." 

{e)  Planning  and  development. — It  is  significant  to 
note  that  of  the  eight  proposed  bills,  only  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Authority  Act  embodies,  without  important 
alteration,  the  planning  provisions  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act, 
sections  22  and  23.  The  other  seven  similarly  provide 
for  surveys  and  general  plans,  for  cooperation  with 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  and  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  legislation  to  Congress,  such  recommendation  to 
be  made  by  the  corporation  (or  Bureau),  however,  as 
well  as  by  the  President.  In  section  23,  the  T.  V.  A. 
Act  authorized  the  President  to  recommend  to  Congress 
legislation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  bringing  about 
in  the  Tennessee  Basin  and  adjoining  territory:  "(1) 
The  maximum  amount  of  flood  control;  (2)  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  said  Tennessee  River  for  naviga- 
tion 25urposes;  (3)  the  maximum  generation  of  electric 
power  consistent  with  flood  control  and  navigation;  (4) 
the  proper  use  of  marginal  lands;  (5)  the  projDer 
method  of  reforestation  of  all  lands  in  said  drainage 
basin  suitable  for  reforestation;  and  (6)  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  people  living  in  said  river 
basin."  However,  each  of  the  7  proposed  bills  enumer- 
ates these  6  points,  with  some  minor  changes  and  ad- 
ditions, as  things  which  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
corporation  (or  Bureau)  by  the  methods  and  means 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  to  bring  about."  Moreover, 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Act,  in  another  section, 
expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the  board  "  to  do  such 
things  as  are  provided  for  in  this  act  to  aid  and  improve 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  people  living 
in  the  watershed  of  the  Arkansas,  the  White,  and  Red 
Rivers." 

Particular  problems  are  dealt  with  in  most  of  the 
bills,  as,  for  example,  irrigation  of  arid  land,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  Upper  IMissis- 
sippi  bill  and  both  bills  empowering  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  from 
studies  "  whether  the  underground  water  level  in  said 
basin,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  been  receding  and  what 
steps  can  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
preserving  said  water  level."  Also,  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  bills  provide  for  the  making  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  to  eliminate  pollution,  and  the 
Wabash  bill  authorizes  surveys  and  general  plans  with 
regard  to  connecting  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Mississippi  River  through  the  headwaters  of 
the  Wabash. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Columbia  bill  for  the  corpo- 
ration to  assume  control  of  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bon- 
neville Dams  upon  their  completion,  while  the  Missouri 


bill  would  turn  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the 
finished  dam  now  being  constructed  by  the  War  De- 
partment at  Fort  Peck,  Mont. 

(/)  Financing. — Financing  of  the  proposed  projects 
varies.  The  Columbia  and  Upper  Mississippi  bills, 
and  both  bills  empowering  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
authorize,  as  does  the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  "  all  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
The  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  bills  each  authorize 
api)ropriations  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  the  Wabash 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000, 
and  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  bill  contains  an 
ai^propriation  of  $75,000,000.  The  Columbia  bill  alone 
provides  for  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Board,  the 
amount  involved  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

The  Columbia  and  Upper  Mississippi  bills,  and  both 
bills  empowering  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  provide 
for  the  turning  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  all  surplus  moneys  from  the  sale  of  power  to  be 
"  applied  on  the  payment  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
allocated  to  power  until  all  of  the  amounts  thus  al- 
located to  power  shall  have  been  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  Only  the  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  bills  stipulate  payment  to  the  States 
involved  of  a  percent  of  the  gi-oss  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  power,  10  percent  being  the  amount  in  each 
case.  The  two  latter  bills,  as  well  as  the  Wabash  bill, 
provide  that  "  the  Authority  herein  created  is  author- 
ized to  pay  postage."  The  auditing  procedure  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  six  Government  corporations  is 
identical  to  that  outlined  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act. 

(g)  General  consideration. — It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
all  of  these  bills  will  be  enacted;  perhaps  none  of  them 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  President  Roosevelt  has  said, 
"  If  we  are  successful  here  (T.  V.  A.)  we  can  march 
on,  step  by  step,  in  a  like  development  of  other  great 
natural  territorial  units  within  our  borders."  *^  Other 
portions  of  the  country  are  aware  that  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
brought  greatly  increased  economic  activity  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  hence  attempted  imitation  is  not 
surprising.  Regional  planning  appeals  to  the  popular 
imagination;  it  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  attack  upon 
the  planlessness  which  brought  on  the  depression. 
Moreover,  there  are  in  the  United  States  other  large 
regions  which  suffer  from  unplanned  use  of  water  and 
land — from  failure  to  develop  potential  resources  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  Therefore,  in  looking  ahead  it 
seems  to  be  desirable  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  basic  questions  which  should  control 
the  creation  of  regional  development  authorities  and 
which  should  guide  their  organization,  administration, 
and  control.  These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

"  Message  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1935. 
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The  first  point  which  should  be  noted  is  that 
l)iobleins  ditFer  considerably  as  between  various  water- 
development  schemes.  Thus,  the  Boulder  Dam  project 
is  a  diversion  program  designed  to  transfer  water  and 
power  long  distances  to  developed  communities.  Inas- 
much as  the  improvement  of  the  land  inunediately  sur- 
rounding the  dam  is  not  the  primarj'  object  of  the  plan, 
the  creation  of  a  planning  and  operating  authority  for 
social  and  economic  development  is  not  necessary;  a 
small  staff  to  run  the  power  house  will  suffice.  But  the 
situation  is  much  different  in  tlie  case  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
where  a  whole  region  immediately  adjoining  rivers  and 
power  sites  seems  to  need  social  and  economic  planning 
tlirough  a  unified  agency.  Proponents  of  development 
programs  believe  they  find  the  same  basic  factors  in  the 
Columbia  River,  Upper  Mississippi,  and  in  other  pro- 
posed authorities.  No  doubt  the  case  is  much  stronger 
for  some  regional  development  schemes  than  for  others. 

Another  fact  which  should  be  given  adequate  con- 
sideration is  that  a  unified  authority,  modeled  after 
the  T.  V.  A.,  may  be  desirable  for  planning  and  con- 
stniction  programs  if  and  when  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
isting agencies  maizes  integration  and  effective  pro- 
gress difficult  if  not  impossible.  If  planning  and  de- 
velopment are  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Go\crmnent, 
the  regional  authority  may  be  imperative  in  some 
cases  if  duplication,  disagreement,  and  stalemating  are 
not  to  result.  For  example,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
res|M)nsibility  for  regional  planning  and  river  im- 
l>rovpment  are  shared  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  National  Resources 
Board.  What  will  happen  to- the  water  impounded 
and  the  hydroelectric  power  made  available  when  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  project^s  are  completed? 
If  the  development  of  a  region  is  actively  desired  and 
undertaken,  authority  and  responsibility  shoidd  be 
equal.  This  principle  of  business  administration, 
added  to  the  principle  of  unity  of  management  and 
control,  would  appear  to  indicate  the  desirability  of 
the  regional  development  authority  whenever  other 
basic  factors  are  present  in  a  given  area. 

5.  The  Use  of  the  Federal  Regional  Authority 

(a).  An  evaluation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity.— One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  arises 
from  an  examination  of  the  T.  V.  A.  is  that  of  the 
desirability  of  the  watershed  as  an  areal  unit  for  so- 
cial and  economic  plamiing  and  development.  Maps 
depicting  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  commonly  exhibit  a  compact  area  which  rep- 
resents the  territory  drained  by  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries.  What  were  the  reasons  imder- 
lying  the  selection  of  the  drainage  basin  as  a  region 
for  planning  and  development?  "WTiat  are  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  such  a  choice?    Is  such  a 
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region  appropriate?    These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  inmiediately  called  to  mind. 

The  origin  of  the  T.  V.  A.  throws  very  little  light 
on  the  question  under  consideration.  President  Roose- 
velt spoke  of  a  "  complete  river  watershed  "  as  a  "  great 
natural  territorial  unit."  He  pointed  out  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  was  chosen  because  it  combined  "  all  the 
climatic  and  geographical  factors  favorable  to  the 
scheme  "  and  because  "  more  existing  data  on  its  eco- 
nomic possibilities  are  available  than  in  any  other 
region."  Congressional  hearings  and  debates  concern- 
ing the  T.  V.  A.  bill  disclose  no  careful  consideration 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  watershed  area  for 
economic  aiul  social  planning  purposes.  There  was 
little  difficulty,  however,  in  choosing  the  watershed  as 
the  most  suitable  area  for  integrated  planning  of  river 
development.  The  Wilson  Dam  and  power  house,  al- 
ready the  property  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
materially  affected  by  the  building  of  other  dams  in 
the  Tennessee  River  system.  Obviously,  the  necessary 
construction  projects  should  not  be  planned  and  carried 
out  by  separate  agencies;  a  single  authority,  clothed 
with  the  power  to  develop  a  unified  water-control  pro- 
gram, was  the  result.  Thus,  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created 
as  a  watershed  authority  in  order  to  deal  adequately 
with  problems  of  water  control;  its  broader  planning 
functions  have  been  conditioned  by  that  fact. 

The  watershed  area  has  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages as  a  region  for  planning  and  development 
IJurposes.  In  the  case  of  all  questions  directly  related 
to  wafer  control,  no  other  area  is  more  suitable.  Flood 
control,  navigation,  and  water-power  development  can 
be  dealt  with  adequately  oiUy  as  integral  parts  of  a 
unified  plan  for  the  watershed  area.  Erosion  and 
afforestation  are  so  closely  related  to  the  water  program 
that  the  same  area  provides  a  suitable  unit  for  their 
treatment.  Other  phases  of  developmental  activity  are 
influenced  by  the  water  program,  although  less  directly 
so.  For  examjile,  hydroelectric  power  is  vital  to  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  planning,  and  indeed  is  a  basic 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  social  and  economic  well- 
being.  On  tile  other  hand,  many  problems  cut  across 
watershed  boundaries  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. With  regard  to  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  improvement  of  standards  of  living  in 
the  Nation,  the  National  Resources  Board  Report  of 
December  1934  stated  "  it  is  already  plain  that  we  must 
follow  the  problem  wherever  it  leads,  whether  across 
State  boundaries  or  into  the  intricacies  of  outworn  local 
government  or  the  equally  difficult  complexities  of 
metropolitan  life."  This  statement  is  applicable  to  a 
watershed  area,  as  well  as  to  State  and  local  boundaries, 
as  the  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate.  Let 
us  take  first  the  question  of  power  distribution.  Al- 
though most  advantageously  developed  as  part  of  a 
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unified  plan  for  a  complete  rivei-  system,  hydroelectric 
power  is  most  economically  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
transmission  distance  from  the  point  of  generation, 
willi  utter  disregard  of  the  watershed  boundary.  The 
accompanying  map  (see  tig.  13),  indicating  a  possible 
region  for  the  distribution  of  hydroelectric  power,  is 
liascd  upon  a  transmission  distance  of  250  miles  from 
existing  and  proposed  generating  stations  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.*-  Problems  of  land  utilization,  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  transportation  all  likewise  cut  across 
the  boundary  of  the  drainage  basin.  Thus,  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  while  possessing 
characteristics  very  similar  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
territory  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  has 
little  in  common,  eitlier  topographically  or  economi- 
lally,  with  the  mountainous  lieadwaters  region  in  the 
Northeast.  Dissimilarities  in  soil  and  in  agricultural 
production  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  watcrsiied  area 
is  far  from  being  economically  homogeneous.  In  this 
coimection,  a  statement  by  the  head  of  the  Land  Plan- 
ning Division  of  the  T.  V.  A.  is  pertinent.  He  has 
remarked  that  "the  implication  of  the  effects  of  con- 
struction projects  extend  throughout  the  several  eco- 
nomic subregions  which  are  wholly  or  partially  within 
the  watershed,  and  cannot  be  omitted  from  considera- 
tion in  any  detail." 

What  has  just  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
watershed  area  is  not  the  "  perfect "'  region  for  all 
planning  and  developmental  purposes.  If  this  fact 
be  recognized,  then  the  question  of  relative  desirability 
may  be  realistically  approached.  In  neither  theory 
nor  practice  has  the  sphere  of  authority  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
been  dcfinitelj'  set  at  the  watershed  boundary.  The 
President's  proposal  to  Congre.ss,  sections  22  and  23  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  Act,  and  the  Executive  order  issued  in 
pursuance  of  section  22  all  employ  the  language  "  and 
adjoining  territory  " — the  reference  in  section  22  being 
to  "such  adjoining  territory  as  may  he  related  to  or 
materially  affected  by  the  development  consequent  to 
this  act."  This  elastic  clause  has  enabled  the  T.  V.  A. 
to  pursue  its  studies  in  such  fields  as  transportation 
economics,  industrialization,  rural  electrification,  ami 
local  governmental  administration  without  rigid  ad- 
herence to  tlie  boundary  of  the  valley.  In  this  way 
the  disadvantages  of  the  watershed  area  as  a  region 
for  planning  and  development  purposes  are  materially 
decreased,  while  the  advantages  are  retained.  A  uni- 
fied water-control  program  becomes  the  core  of  a 
regional  development  plan  that  embraces  a  wide  va- 
riety of  water  and  land  uses,  and  has  for  its  purpose 
the  improved  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  in  the  region.  All  phases  of  such  a  plan  are 
materially  affected  by  the  water-control  program,  and 


"This   is   our   analysis   of    the   situation    and    does    not    represent   a 
program  adopted  by  the  T.  V.   A. 


the  watershed  area  thus  forms  an  appropriate  nucleus. 
If  the  boundary  is  not  rigidified,  if  individual  prob- 
lems and  studies  may  be  treated  without  strict  ad- 
herence to  that  bountlary,  then  the  watershed  area 
becomes  a  desirable  nucleus  for  social  and  economic 
planning  and  development. 

It  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  and  of  several 
other  T.  V.  A.  officials  that  so-called  "  homogeneity  " 
may  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  thus  produce  so- 
cially undesirable  results,  in  regional  planning.  For 
example,  in  delineating  a  region  for  planning,  economic, 
and  governmciital  purposes  it  would  be  socially  unjust 
and  unwise  to  put  all  of  the  underprivileged  people  of 
the  Ozarks  or  of  the  Piedmont  Crescent  in  one  self- 
contained  unit.  In  other  woi-ds,  purely  physical  fac- 
tors should  \m  counterbalanced  by  social  considera- 
tions. A  weak  area  should  not  be  isolated.  The 
>trong  aiul  the  weak  should  be  joined,  thereby  raising 
the  lower  level  and  hence  elevating  the  national  stand- 
ard. Diversity  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  regional  planning, 
accoi-dinof  to  this  view;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  to  be 
encouraged  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  ''  black 
spots  "  alongside  richer  regions  and  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  proper  degree  of  regional  self-sufficiency. 

The  United  States  is  so  large  that  we  may  need  to 
develop  greater  self-sufficiency  in  its  major  regions. 
A  one-resource  and  one-crop  area  is  not  the  ideal. 
The  balance  and  self-sufficiency  which  result  from  di- 
versified agriculture  and  sound  local  industry  are  to 
be  desired.  As  this  view  is  substituted  for  the  ex- 
treme "  homogeneous "  conception,  the  United  States 
may  outgrow  its  "  sectionalism  "  and  replace  it  with  a 
"cultural  legionalism."  Why  pay  freight  rates  on 
manufactured  goods  from  New  England  or  Pittsburgh 
if  they  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  net  cost  for  regional 
consumption  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  or  the  Pacific  North- 
west? The  Federal  Government's  electricity  program 
is  making  this  result  possible. 

The  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A.  raises  another  sig- 
nificant question,  that  of  the  desirability  of  the  cor- 
porate device  for  the  administration  of  a  regional  de- 
velopment scheme.  It  appears  to  be  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  corporate  ]>rinciple  is  a  sound  one  for 
the  conduct  of  a  regional  program  such  as  that  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  The  satisfactory  implementation  of  plans  de- 
mands energetic  and  vigorous  action,  and  the  autonomy 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  corporation  is  conducive 
to  that  end.  In  the  case  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  President 
Roosevelt's  desire  for  "  a  corporation  clothed  with  the 
powers  of  Government  but  possessed  of  the  flexibility 
and  initiative  of  a  private  enterprise  "  has  been  largely 
realized.  The  board  of  directors  has  been  granted  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work, 
and  this  flexibility  has  been  very  advantageous.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  and  advisable  to  maintain  freedom 
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in  policy  formation,  within  certain  broad  limits,  but 
a  large  measure  of  independence  in  the  conduct  of 
financial  affairs  and  purchasing  operations  is  desirable. 
A  public  corporation,  put  upon  its  own  mettle  through 
a  sound  capitalization,  and  having  the  opportunity  for 
expansion,  has  every  encouragement  to  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical operation.  While  the  T.  V.  A.,  imlike  most 
Government  corporations,  has  had  to  depend  upon 
periodic  and  uncertain  congressional  appropriations, 
the  power  to  borrow  money  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  ability  to  make  purchases  without  strict  adherence 
to  rigid  governmental  rules,  the  freedom  to  adopt  mod- 
ern accounting  methods  indicating  the  complete  finan- 
cial position  of  the  corporation,  and  the  power  to  use 
profits  for  building  up  a  reserve  and  for  financial 
improvements,  are  advantages  which  the  corpora- 
tion possesses  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  Government 
establishment.  These  advantages  would  be  seriously 
diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  pre- 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General's  office.  Freedom  of 
regional  development  authorities  from  such  a  pre-audit 
should  be  guaranteed  by  legislation.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  post-audit  the  regional  authority  could  be 
advantageously  removed  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  coniptroUer.  An  outside  audit  by  a  reputable 
firm  of  commercial  auditors,  pointing  out  inefficient  as 
well  as  dishonest  and  illegal  practices,  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  This  by  no  means  removes  the  corporation's 
responsibility  to  the  Government.  Where  exceptional 
circumstances  warranted  a  Government  audit,  such  an 
investigation  could  be  conducted  independently. 

The  administrative  organization  of  a  Government 
corporation  acting  as  a  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment agency  is  important,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  has  several 
lessons  to  offer.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  3 
directors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have  divided  their  super- 
visory work  into  3  parts,  and  each  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
falling  within  his  allocation.  Although  the  agree- 
ment through  which  this  allocation  was  effected  states 
that  "  this  does  not  mean  that  the  individual  directors 
will  formulate  policies  for  their  separate  divisions. 
The  board  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  adopt  all  poli- 
cies ",  nevertheless  such  an  administrative  arrangement 
is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  each 
director  should  come  to  look  upon  his  sphere  of  con- 
trol as  his  particular  bailiwick,  and  consequently  in- 
tegration of  policies  and  programs  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult.  If  the  board  were  to  consist  of  5  rather 
than  3  members,  the  temptation  to  divide  the  detailed 
duties  would  be  lessened,  and  the  way  would  be  opened 
to  more  effective  concentration  upon  planning  and 
policy  formation  on  the  part  of  the  board  acting  as 


a  unit.  This  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  sound  corporate  administration,  under  which  the 
board  of  directors  should  be  the  policy-formulating 
unit,  and  although  exercising  complete  surveillance  and 
ultimate  control  over  the  management,  should  not  inter- 
fere with  administrative  details.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  crying  need  is  for  a  general  manager 
of  the  corjjoration,  who  is  given  complete  adminis- 
trative control  over  every  jihase  of  the  organization's 
activity.  Such  an  officer  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  T.  v.  A.,^^  since  the  directors  have  been  reluctant 
to  relinquish  the  administrative  powers  which  they 
have  assumed.  However,  the  integration  and  coordi- 
nation of  activity  which  would  result  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  office,  let  us  say,  of  president  of  the  board 
and  general  manager,  would  be  very  beneficial.  Re- 
gional-develoi3ment  authorities,  like  other  going  con- 
cerns, need  unity  of  management.  Above  everything 
else  at  this  juncture  the  T.  V.  A.  demands  synthesis 
of  policy  and  planning  activities  and  integration  of 
administrative  functioning.  The  common  corporate 
practice  of  making  the  president  of  the  board  also  the 
general  manager  may  quite  conceivably  be  the  best 
policy  for  regional  authorities  to  follow.  If  there 
were  integration  at  the  top  there  would  soon  be  coordi- 
nation all  along  the  line — in  planning,  in  research,  and 
in  industrial  promotion. 

Other  lessons  of  value  may  be  learned  from  the  2 
years'  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  importance  of 
developing  the  interest  and  close  cooperation  of  resident 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment area  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Nearly  every 
forward  step  demands  enthusiastic  support,  and  in 
many  cases  active  participation,  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  task  of  securing  this  cooperation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  immediate  problems  faced  by  the 
T.  V.  A.,  and  much  time  and  effort  has  been  contributed 
to  the  disarming  of  suspicion,  the  demonstration  of 
benefits,  and  the  enlistment  of  support.  Much  of  this 
difficulty  could  be  avoided  by  the  laying  of  a  sound 
foundation  in  the  support  of  local  groups  and  indi- 
viduals before  the  actual  work  of  a  regional 
authority  is  begun.  The  history  of  the  T.  V.  A.  in- 
dicates that  the  stimulus  for  its  creation  came  largely 
from  without  the  valley,  but  if  the  demand  for  such 
an  agency  could  be  developed  in  a  wide-spread  man- 
ner before  its  inception,  the  oj^portmiity  for  im- 
mediate and  rapid  progress  will  have  been  appreciably 
increased. 


"At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  T.  V.  A.  on  June  16.  1933, 
A.  E.  Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  was  designated  as  general 
manager  of  the  corporation.  His  functions  were  to  l>e  those  "  custom- 
ary to  the  general  manager  of  a  private  corporation.*'  This  action 
was  superseded  by  the  later  allocation  of  administrative  responsibility 
to  the  three  Board  members. 
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Any  future  regional  autliority  which  might  be  created 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  clarification  of  legal  and 
constitutional  issues  arising  out  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley project.  Although  the  questions  may  not  be  in 
every  case  identical,  the  broader,  more  important  issues 
will  have  been  threshed  out,  and  comparable  delay  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  development  program  will  not 
be  necessitated. 

As  outlined  above,  the  T.  V.  A.  has  well  demonstratetl 
the  possibilities  of  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  a  regional  development  program.  Integra- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  plans  and  projects  of  the 
various  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  may  be 
achieved  provided  the  need  for  such  collaboration  is 
realized,  and  provided  I'ecognition  of  the  maximum 
public  service  as  the  mutual  goal  is  ever  present.  No 
single  method  of  cooperation  may  be  rigidly  formu- 
lated, but  if  the  desire  is  present,  each  contact  may  b;- 
governed  as  the  circumstances  permit.  The  T.  V.  A. 
has  benefited  greatly,  in  its  relations  to  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  from  the  exchange  of  advice  and  in- 
formation, from  written  contracts  and  verbal  agree- 
ments, from  the  establishment  of  joint  coordinating 
and  advisory  committees,  from  direct  cooperative  ad- 
ministrative .set-ups,  and  from  the  granting  and  receipt 
of  financial  assistance. 

The  personnel  system  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  undoubt- 
edly much  to  offer  as  an  example  to  other  organiza- 
tions. Although  removed  from  the  strict  ai)plication 
of  civil-service  laws  and  regulations,  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
been  diligent  in  the  selection  of  employees  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  ability,  and  indeed  has  been  frequently 
attacked  for  its  refusal  to  consider  political  qualifica- 
tions. One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  personnel  is  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  goal,  the  rendering  of  a  public 
service.  This  enthusiasm  arises  partly  from  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  corporation,  since  here,  it  is  felt,  is 
an  organization  that  can  eliminate  a  large  measure  of 
governmental  rod  tape,  and  can  actually  do  something. 
Planning,  progre-s,  development  depend  to  a  large  de- 
gree upon  this  attitude,  and  its  existence  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  danger  of  settling  down  to  an  unpro- 
gressive  and  planless  routine. 

{h).  Regional  authorities  and  national  planning. — 
A  regional  authority,  charged  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  a  particular  section  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  divorced  from  national  planning  and  na- 
tional development.  Concentration  of  Federal  expen- 
ditures and  efforts  in  a  particular  region  can  be  justi- 
fied only  if  the  ultimate  results  contribute  to  higher 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  Nation.  At  the 
present  stage,  however,  the  most  immediate  problem, 
and  one  which  is  of  national  concern,  is  the  develop- 


ment of  backward  regions,  in  which  planlessness,  mis- 
use, and  exploitation  have  resulted  in  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  waste  and  deterioration.  Progress  in 
such  areas  means  progress  for  the  Nation;  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  its  parts. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  regional  developments 
will  cause  dislocations  in  other  sections — for  example, 
through  the  attraction  of  industries,  and  through  com- 
petition with  existing  producei-s  and  manufacturers. 
This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  reveal  the 
whole  problem.  If  a  backward  region  is  left  unde- 
veloped, if  the  inhabitants  eke  out  only  a  bare  exist- 
ence, the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  territory  is 
endangered  through  the  probability  of  migration  with 
its  attendant  labor,  congestion,  and  relief  problems, 
and  through  the  attractiveness  which  the  cheap  labor 
of  the  povei-ty-s-triken  area  holds  to  light  industries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
a  prosperous  region  will  spread  its  benefits  to  other 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
words  used  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  when,  in  addressing  an  Ohio  community,  he 
remarked,  "  Our  country  can  no  longer  maintain  iso- 
lated areas  of  prosperity.  The  southern  highlands 
will  reflect  their  prosperity  upon  you,  or  their  poverty 
and  exploitation  will  spread  like  an  infection  to  your 
own  communities."  If  all  regional  authorities  will 
seek  to  avoid  unnecessary  industrial  competition  with 
other  areas,  and  will  concentrate  upon  the  development 
of  now,  noncompetitive  industries  wherever  possible, 
as  has  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  few  dislocations  in  other  sec- 
tions will  be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  resulting 
increase  in  our  national  living  standards. 

The  ultimate  test  of  a  regional  planning  and  devel- 
opment scheme  is  its  ready  adaptability  to  national 
planning,  and  the  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A.  gives  evi- 
dence that  this  adaptability  can  easily  be  achieved. 
T.  V.  A.  programs  in  the  fields  of  power  distribution, 
land  planning,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  industry  are 
all  capable  of  incorporation  in  a  comi)rehensive  na- 
tional jJrogram.  There  is  no  confiict  between  a  regional 
plan  and  a  national  plan;  the  first  can  be  made  merely 
a  stopping  stone  to  the  second.  If  this  integration 
and  coordination  is  to  be  assured,  however,  all  regional 
development  authorities  should  have  a  direct  responsi- 
bility to  an  arm  of  the  National  Government.  Re- 
sponsibility only  to  an  overworked  President  can 
hardly  achieve  the  desired  results.  A  better  solution 
would  appear  to  be  the  coordination  of  regional  devel- 
opments under  the  appropriate  Cabinet  officer,  prob- 
ably the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  National  planning 
and  development  mast  be  paramount,  and  regional 
projects  should  be  properly  conceived  and  effectuated 
as  moans  to  this  end. 


11()  Regional  Factors  in  Planning 

Tennessee  Valley  Act 
Sections  providing  for  comprehensive  planning 

Seo.  22.  To  aid  further  the  proper  use,  conservation,  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  ot  Tennessee  River 
the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin  and  of  such  adjoining  territory  as  may  be  related  to  or  materially  <*™"«>ffe  baMn 
affected  by  the  development  consequent  to  this  act,  and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  said  areas,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  by  such  means  or  methods  as  he  may   deem  proper 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  therefor  by  Congress,  to  make  such  surveys  of  and  general  Surveys  authorised 
plans   for  said  Tennessee  basin  and  adjoining  territory  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Purpose 
several  States  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  extent,  sequence,  and  nature  of  development  that  may  be 
equitably  and  economically  advanced  through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  or  through  the  guidance 
or  control  of  iJublic  authority,  all  for  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  an  orderly  and  proper  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  said  areas ;  and  the  President  is  further  authorized  in  making  said  Cooperation  with 
surveys  and  plans  to  cooperate  with  the  States  affected  thereby,  or  subdivisions  or  agencies  of  such  S*"*"*  affected 
States,  or  with  cooperative  or  other  organizations,  and  to  make  such  studios,  experiments,  or  demonstra- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  suitable  to  that  end. 

Sec.  23.  The    President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  Recommetidations  to  Oongreas 

progresses,  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  as  he  deems  proper  to  carry  out  the  general  purposes '^'"'''"''^'"'"'"' P'"''"'*^' 

stated  in  said  section,  and  for  the  especial  purposes  of  bringing  about  in  said  Tennessee  drainage  basin 

and  adjoining  territory  in  conformity  with  said  general  purposes  (1)  the  maximum  amount  of  flood  con- P^o<"l  i^ontrol 

trol ;  (2)  the  maximum  development  of  said  Tennessee  River  for  navigation  purposes;   (3)  the  maximum  ^"''ca'ion 

generation  of  electric  power  consistent  with  flood  control  and  navigation;  (4)  the  proper  use  of  marsjinal  „      ,  .     . 

,_,    .,  i,     J     «       ^         ,    ,,  .,.,,.  .,    ,      .  ,      .  ..    ,  ,     ^  «         .      Use  of  marginal  lands 

lands;  (5)  the  proper  method  of  reforestation  of  all  lands  in  said  drainage  basin  suitable  for  reforesta- ;jg^g^ggjQ(,„„ 

tion;  and  (6)  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  people  living  in  said  river  basin.  Economic  progress 


CHAPTER    X.      FEDERAL    REGIONAL    PLANNING    ORGANIZATION 
NEW    ENGLAND    AND    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    PLANNING    PROJECTS 


In  this  section  of  tiie  report  there  will  be  dedcribcd 
relatively  new  arrangements  which  have  been  made  on 
an  interstate  basis  for  facilitating  the  coordinate  plan- 
ning of  Federal  and  State  development  programs. 
Four  phases  of  coordination  in  planning  are  effected 
through  a  single  organization,  the  regional  planning 
commission.  Within  each  of  two  large  interstate 
regions,  the  activities  of  many  Federal  agencies  are 
more  nearlj'  welded  into  an  harmonious  program.  Sec- 
ond, in  the  same  regions  cooperation  between  States  is 
made  possible,  particularly  on  interstate  problems. 
Third,  adjustments  between  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams are  facilitated,  through  collaboration  in  plan- 
ning. Finally,  opportunity  is  afforded  within  the 
region,  for  nongovernmental  organizations  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Government  agencies.  All  four  phases 
aim  toward  the  formulation  of  large  scale  regional 
plans. 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion are  the  f)rganizations  wliicli  have  establislied  ma- 
chinery for  these  purposes.®^  In  the  areas  dealt  with 
by  the  commissions  it  has  been  realized  that  crucial 
interstate  devcloj^ment  problems  do  exist,  and  that  they 
press  for  collective  consideration  by  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. Further,  it  is  deflnitely  felt  that  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs  should  be  derived  out  of  an  under- 
standing of  local  needs  and  desires.  To  a  large  extent 
it  was  those  factors,  plus  the  presence  of  strong  leader- 
ship, which  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
type  of  organization  now  operating  in  New  England 
and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  background  for  New  England  regional  planning 
has  been  outlined  by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Artman  in  the 
following  statement :  "  In  the  last  few  years.  New  Eng- 
land has  been  organizing  itself  for  unified  action  as  a 
community.  Through  experience,  it  has  been  forced  to 
learn  the  value  of  organized  cooperative  effort.  This 
forward  step  is  not  accidental;  it  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful planning  and  reasoned  action  initiated  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  small  group  of  men  who  believe  in  New 
England  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  tlic 
doubters  to  look  forward  instead  of  backward.     The 


movement,  given  concrete  form  in  a  positive  program 
by  the  New  England  council,  has  set  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  a  whole  region  unites  to  organ- 
ize its  leadership  around  a  worth-while  program. 

"  Speaking  before  a  representative  gathering  of  New 
England's  business  men  a  few  years  ago,  a  prominent 
financial  leader  said :  '  In  material  things,  New  Engr- 
land  is  wholly  sound ;  her  troubles  arise  mainly  from 
her  mental  attitude  and  lack  of  vision.'  Observers 
comment  on  the  remarkable  change  in  point  of  view 
which  has  come  about  in  the  last  few  years.  The  past 
hard  experiences,  by  laying  the  foundation  for  restor- 
ing its  industrial  vitality,  have  proved  a  real  advantage 
in  preparing  the  way  for  future  regional  progress  and 
leadership."  ^•' 

In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  circum- 
stances have  been  somewhat  different.  The  whole 
nortliwestern  corner  of  the  nation  constitutes  a  less 
liighly  developed  area,  a  situation  which  does  not  result 
from  a  lack  of  resources,  but  rather  from  the  relative 
youth  of  the  territory.  Nature  has  generously  be- 
stowed forests,  fisheries,  potential  water  power,  wheat- 
lands,  fruit,  minerals,  ports,  and  numeious  other  re- 
sources upon  the  Northwest;  but  as  yet  tlie  population 
available  to  develop  these  riches  is  comparatively  small 
and  sparse.  This  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  where 
full  utilization  of  the  major  resources  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  and  where  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of 
growth  in  some  directions  lias  been  retarded,  as  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  trade  with  the  Orient.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  many  residents 
of  the  area  to  seek  ways  of  speeding  up  the  develop- 
ment of  their  section,  and  to  counteract  any  visible 
tendencies  toward  decline.  The  building  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  projects  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  proposals  to  canalize  the  Columbia  and 
to  irrigate  a  large  area  within  its  basin,  and  the  recog- 
nized need  for  comprehensive  transport,  land  and  water 
planning  are  all  stimuli  to  an  interstate  community  of 
feoling.  These  forces  have  been  strong  enough  to 
create  an  active  regional  consciousness. 

For  a  long  time  New  England  has  been  thought  of  as 
a  distinct  section,  and  the  six  northeastern  States  have 


"The  material  for  this  section  Is  drawn  larRoIy  from  reports  of 
tlieso  two  Commissions  and  from  conferences  and  correspondence  wltli 
their  officers. 


*^  Artman.  ("lias.  E.,  New  England's  Industrial  Prospects,  in  New 
England's  Prospect :  10.33.  American  Geog.  Soc.  New  York,  193.'5. 
p.  59  f. 
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often  been  grouped  together  in  Federal  departmental 
administration.^"  The  States  in  the  Northwest  have 
been  more  variously  grouped  for  Federal  administrative 
purposes  {see  figs.  30  to  47).  Late  in  the  year  1933, 
the  United  States  was  divided  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  into  10  districts  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  coordination.  District  I  included  the 
six  New  England  States;  district  V  included  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Early  in  1934,  this 
arrangement  was  abandoned,  and  a  district  organiza- 
tion was  established  by  the  National  Planning  Board. 
In  the  latter  scheme,  the  six  New  England  States  were 
again  designated  as  a  district,  and  the  regional  plan- 
ning project  was  set  up  for  that  district.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  National  Planning  Board's  district  XI 
included  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  but  excluded 
Montana.  However,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  at  interest,  Montana  was  formally 
included  in  the  planning  region.  Regional  plamiing 
commissions  were  organized,  chairmen  and  consultants 
were  assigned  by  the  National  Planning  Board,  and 
these  two  large  group-of -States  regional  planning  pro- 
jects were  begun.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  both 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  New  England  the  idea 
of  large-scale  interstate  regional  planning  originated 
in  the  minds  of  individuals  who  were  or  who  had  been 
residents  of  those  sections  of  the  country.  The  con- 
cept arose  spontaneously  and  the  organizations  were 
built  up  locally.  The  projects  represent  a  direct  re- 
sponse in  the  region  to  the  need  for  this  t3'pe  of  plan- 
ning, rather  than  enterprises  conceived  primarily  as 
instruments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

1.  The  Regional  Areas 

{a)  Neio  England. — The  New  England  region,  for 
purposes  of  planning  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  at  present  consists  of  the  six 
traditional  New  England  States,  namely:  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  area  in  square  miles  and  the  population  of  the 
New  England  region  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  tabulated  by  States.*' 

"  New  England  is  essentially  a  patchwork  of  small 
regions  of  varied  character.  Much  of  it  is  a  country 
of  ancient  worn-down  mountains,  a  land  of  extremely 
complex  rock  structure.  The  ceaseless  forces  of  erosion 
have  etched  out  a  pattern  of  valleys  below  the  general 
levels  to  which  the  mountains  were  reduced  far  back 


in  geological  times.  The  invasions  and  retreats  of  the 
continental  ice  sheets  did  much  to  accentuate  the  di- 
versified quality  of  the  surface."  **  The  southern  por- 
tion of  New  England  is  in  part  coastal  lowland  and  in 
part  subdued  hill  country,  the  latter  further  broken  by 
three  fertile  lowlands  developed  by  erosion  upon  weak 
rock — the  Boston  basin,  the  Narragansett  basin,  and 
tlie  Connecticut  lowland. 


Region  and  State 

Area,  square 
miles 

Population 

61,876 

8, 166,341 

Maine 

29,89S 
8,039 
9,031 
1,067 
9,124 
4,820 

7  97,  423 

4,2  49,614 
4  65,  293 

New  Hampshire  

Rhode  Island. 

6  87,497 

Vermont .      .      

359, 611 

1.  606,903 

Northern  New  England  is  more  predominantly  a 
hilly  upland,  above  which  there  rise  several  mountain 
masses — the  White  Mountains,  the  Green  ISIcuntains, 
and  a  few  smaller  elevations. 

Climatically,  northern  New  England  is  humid  con- 
tinental in  type,  with  a  long  snow-bound  winter  and 
a  short  growing  season.  The  climate  of  the  southern 
portion  is  maritime  or  modified  humid  continental  in 
type  with  a  somewhat  more  open  winter  and  a  longer 
growing  season. 

The  soils  of  New  England  fall  into  two  general 
classes,  the  gray  northern  forest  soils,  which  occur  in 
northern  New  England  and  support  a  natural  vegeta- 
tion of  northern  coniferous  forest;  and  the  gray-brown 
forest  soils,  which  are  characteristic  of  soutliern  New 
England  and  support  a  flora  of  mixed  hardwood  forest. 

Physically  New  England  might  be  described  as  the 
northeastward  projection  of  the  United  States,  gen- 
erally rolling  upland  to  submountainous  in  character, 
and  roughly  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  an 
irregular  lowland  consisting  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  the  Champlain  lowland. 

"  Between  southern  and  northern  New  England  there 
are  wide  differences — geographic,  economic,  and  social. 
The  two  sections  may  not  be  clearly  defined  *  *  * 
One  section,  the  south,  is  primarih'  industrial ;  the  other, 
the  north,  is  largely  agricultural.  The  industrial  sec- 
tion embraces  an  area  from  50  to  75  miles  from  seaboard, 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  to  Portland,  Maine.  The  map 
of  that  section  is  thickly  dotted  with  industrial  cities 


»>  See  accomp.TnyiDg  maps  of  Federal  administrative  regions  covering 
New  England.     (Figs.  5  to  22.) 
^  Figures  are  as  of  1930  census. 


^  Wright,  J.  K.  :   Regions  and   Landscapes  of  New   England,   in   New 
England's  Prospect,  1933,  p.  14. 
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and  towns.  The  population  is  dense;  and  tlie  territory 
is  well  served  by  railroads,  waterways,  and  highways 
with  dense  traffic.  The  northerly  area  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  with  some  exceptions,  has 
relatively  few  manufacturing  sections.  For  its  eco- 
nomic existence  it  depends  in  large  part  on  the  product 
of  farms,  forests,  and  quarries.  The  population  is 
relatively  sparse,  the  transportation  facilities  limited 
in  extent,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  light."  *° 

"  The  demands  for  power  in  New  England  come 
chiefly  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
southern  and  western  Connecticut",'"  an  area  which 
corresponds  to  the  section  designated  ahove  as  southern 
New  England.  "  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  total 
potential  water  powers  remain  to  be  developed,  the  bulk 
of  which  are  in  three  drainage  basins  in  Maine."  " 

b.  Pacific  Nort/nrcsf. — The  States  now  included 
within  the  semiofficial  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission  are  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idalio,  and  Montana.  The  area  in  square  miles 
and  the  population  of  this  region  are  given  in  the 
following  table.'^ 


Region  and  State 


Pacific  Northwest 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington... 


Area,  square 
miles 


391,928 


83,354 
14C,  131 
95,007 
66,836 


Population 


3, 499, 820 


445,032 

637, 606 

953, 786 

1,663,396 


For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  area  of  each  of 
these  two  regions  and  the  population  of  each  are 
presented  below: 


Region 


New  England 

Pacific  Northwest- 


Area,  square 
miles 


61,976 
391,923 


Population 


8, 166, 341 
3, 499, 820 


Phy.siograpliically  the  four  Northwestern  States  are 
very  diverse.  In  general,  the  area  falls  into  four  sec- 
tions,"^ divided  from  one  another  by  mountain  masses. 
First,  on  the  west,  is  the  Pacific  Mountain  and  Valley 


«■  William  J.  Cunningham :  The  Railroads  of  Nfw  England.  New 
England's  Prospect,  1933,  p.  344. 

•"  E.  K.  Morehouse  :  Some  Problems  of  Power  in  New  Engl.ind.  IMd. 
p.  280. 

«7fti(I.  p.  281. 

"=  Figures  are  as  of  19.30  cen.sus. 

"'Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Progress  Report. 
1935.  p.  9. 


section.  Paralleling  the  ocean,  the  Coast  Ranges  rise 
to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  Farther  inland 
the  Cascade  Mountains  form  an  almost  unbroken  chain, 
rising  7,000  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  The  two 
mountain  systems  merge  to  form  a  jumbled  mass  in 
nortiiern  California,  but  farther  north  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  well-defined  lowland,  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley-Puget  Sound  Basin.  This  general  basin  area  is 
relatively  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  with 
year-around  access  over  six  principal  routes:  Grant's 
Pass,  leading  southward,  and  Stevens  Pass,  Snoqualmie 
Pass,  the  Columbia  Gorge,  South  Fork  Valley,  and 
Klamath  Valley,  all  leading  eastward.  The  Columbia 
River  constitutes  the  one  complete  cut  through  the 
mountain  ranges  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  The 
climate  of  the  section  is  temperate  marine  in  type  and 
is  characterized  by  cool  summers  and  mild  winters 
with  an  abundance  of  cloudiness  and  moisture.  Ac- 
cordingly the  natural  vegetation  is  mainly  northwest- 
em  coniferous  forest  consisting  of  Douglas  fir,  cedar, 
and  hemlock.  The  soils  are  of  the  gray-brown  forest 
type,  which,  combined  with  the  inherent  traits  of  the 
temperate  marine  climate,  lend  themselves  to  fairly 
diversified  but  at  the  same  time  restricted  agricultural 
use.  Agricultural  enterprises  are  directed  mainly  to- 
ward the  production  of  dairy  products,  small  fruits, 
animal  specialities,  and  a  variety  of  specialized  farm 
crops,  including  flax  and  mint. 

Second,  there  lies  east  of  the  Cascades  the  extensive 
lowland  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  central  portion 
of  the  basin  is  level  to  rolling  in  appearance,  and  is 
trenched  by  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
lower  Snake  Rivers.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  almost 
continuous  rim  of  mountains,  the  Cascades  on  the  west, 
the  Okanogan  Highlands  on  the  north,  the  Bitterroots 
on  the  east,  and  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  south. 
The  climate  varies  from  humid  to  dry  continental  in 
type.  The  ea.stern  or  Palouse  Country  is  fairly  well 
watered ;  farther  west  the  country  is  semiarid ;  and 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  basin  desert  conditions 
prevail.  Open  mountain  forests  cover  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  but  the  basin  proper  supports  a  native 
vegetation  of  only  bunch  grass  and  sage.  Soils  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  range  from  black  prairie  earths 
to  the  gray  soils  of  the  desert.  From  the  surrounding 
mountains  descend  numerous  streams,  many  of  which 
are  used  to  irrigate  extensive  areas  of  fruit  and  alfalfa. 
The  un irrigated  farm  lands  have  been  used  chiefly  for 
the  production  of  wheat. 

South  of  the  Blue  Mountains  lie  the  Harney  and 
Snake   River   Plateaus,   constituting  a   third    physio- 
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graphic  section.  These  plateaus  together  form  a  great 
lava  plain,  arid  in  climate  and  covered  with  sage 
brush.  The  section  is  sparsely  settled  and  primarily 
given  over  to  c^ittle  and  sheep  ranching.  Here  and 
there  isolated  agricultural  developments  have  been 
made  possible  by  irrigation. 

Eastern  Montana,  the  easternmost  part  of  the  area 
included  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  planning  region,  lies 
on  the  Great  Plains.  This  extensive  section  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  parts  of  the  Northwest  by  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  barrier.  It  is  semiarid  in  cli- 
mate and  is  characterized  by  short-grass  vegetation. 
Its  soils  vary  from  the  "  black  earths "  to  the  light 
brown  grassland  type.  Agriculture  consists  mainly  of 
dry -land  wheat  farming,  and  considerable  areas  "  of 
sheep  and  cattle  ranching.  The  whole  section  drains 
eastward  through  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Milk  and  Yellowstone  Rivers. 

Manufacturing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  devel- 
oped principally  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon, 
particularly  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sound, 
in  the  lower  Willamette  Valley,  and  in  the  Portland 
area.  The  more  important  smelting  and  refining  ac- 
tivities are  located  in  western  Montana,  in  Tacoma,  and 
in  northern  Idaho.  There  is  some  manufacturing  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  in  southern  Idaho. 

With  reference  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest :  the  railroad  net  is  most  highly 
developed  in  western  and  northwestern  Washington. 
and  in  the  western  part  of  Oregon.  Seattle  and  Spo- 
kane in  Washington,  and  Portland  in  Oregon,  serve  as 
railroad  centers  of  these  areas.  The  inland  waterway 
system  consists  principally  of  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  River.  The  latter  is  potentially  navigable 
to  Lewistown,  Idaho.  The  highway  system  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  serves  all  parts  of  the  region  with  a 
concentration  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  and  in  the 
Willamette  lowland. 

"  Potential  water  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  physi- 
cal assets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  *  *  *  The  po- 
tential hydroelectric  power  (available  90  percent  of 
the  time)  of  the  region  is,  in  round  figures,  16,000.000 
kilowatts.  Of  this,  about  8,000,000  is  in  Washington, 
about  4,000.000  in  Oregon,  and  over  2,000,000  each  in 
Idaho  and  Montana.  That  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
alone  is  over  11,000,000  kilowatts."  " 

"About  60  percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
region  is  west  of  the  Cascades  *  *  *  Xhe  highest 
concentrations  lie  in  the  valley  between  the  coast  and 
Cascade  Ranges  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  upper  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  The  only  other  large  concentration  is 
in  the  Spokane  district  in  eastern  Washington.     Other 

"  Ibid.  p.  86. 


concentrations  east  of  the  Cascades  lie  in  irrigated  val- 
leys of  central  Washington  and  the  Snake  River  in 
southern  Idaho.  Mcmtana's  population  lies  principally 
in  irrigated  valleys  and  mining  centers  of  the  western 
part,  and  is  highly  and  rather  uniformly  scattered  in 
the  eastern  portion.  Southeastern  Oregon  and  central 
Idaho  have  extremely  sparse  population.'-'^ 

2.  Characteristics  as  Regions 

The  existence  of  these  two  regional  planning  organi- 
zations is  evidence  in  certain  measure  of  the  validity 
of  the  areas  as  regions,  at  least  for  planning  purposes. 
Putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  these  regions  have 
been  delineated  spontaneously  in  recognition  of  local 
needs  and  problems,  and  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sions consider  them  to  be  valid  territorial  divisions  for 
use  in  dealing  with  those  problems.  To  be  sure,  the 
immediate  incentive  for  establishing  the  planning  re- 
gions have  differed  in  these  two  instances.  In  New 
England,  the  regional  concept  derived  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  "  for  the  last  50  yeai's,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous and  fairh"  regular  recession  in  its  relative  (in- 
dustrial) position  in  the  nation.'"*  This  decline,  to- 
gether with  comment  on  it  from  the  outside,  has  caused 
New  England  leaders  to  undertake  "  a  pitiless  self- 
analysis  to  find  out  its  (the  region's)  weak  spots  as 
well  as  its  sources  of  strength." '"  As  already  indi- 
cated, somewhat  different  pressures  are  at  work  in  the 
Northwest.  In  terms  of  its  potentialities,  this  area  is 
relatively  undeveloped.  Recently,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  here  undertaken  hydroelectric  and  other 
projects  of  a  scale  beyond  the  immediately  visible  need 
for  them,  and  the  northwestern  States  have  tended  to 
group  themselves  together  to  more  fully  benefit  by  these 
constructions  and  by  the  general  economic  development 
which  they  promise  to  stimulate.  In  this  young  section 
of  the  country  liberal  attitudes  make  for  such  coopera- 
tion. And  the  fact  that  these  States  are  situated  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  country,  renders  it  easier  for  them  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  "  provincial  "  action. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  "  regions  "  liave  been  de- 
signed for  the  purjooses  in  hand.  The  grouping  of 
whole  States  to  form  the  region  is  based  in  part  upon 
the  traditional  American  concept  that  the  State  is  the 
primary  unit  of  government.  Here  the  States,  with 
their  entire  areas,  join  for  planning  on  an  interstate 
regional  basis. 

In  view  of  the  problems  of  regionalism  discussed 
from  various  angles  in  this  report,  we  may  examine 


'"Ibid.  p.  17. 

'■"  Artman.  CharlPs  E. :  New  EnglaDds  Industrial  Prospects.     In  New- 
England's  Prospect,   1933.  p.  55. 
»'  Ibid.  p.  60. 
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more  closely  the  characteristices  of  these  areas  as 
"  regions." 

(a)  New  England. — Current  opinion  is  divided  as 
to  the  validity  of  dclimitinjr  New  England  as  a  region 
Some  m;untain  that  New  England  is  a  region  in  even- 
sense  of  the  word.  "  It  is  the  geographical  region 
east  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  It  is  the  historical  region 
of  the  Yankee.  It  is  the  ethical  region  of  the  New 
England  conscience  and  of  Puritanism.  It  is  an  in- 
dustrial region  separate  from  all  other  industrial 
regions,  a  recreational  region  of  rugged  coast,  tumbled 
mountains,  crjstal  streams  and  lakes,  sloping  orchards, 
and  white-pine  forests.  Movements  such  as  the  one 
that  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council  show  that  New  England  is  not  too  large 
to  have  '  consciousness  of  community  aims  '." "' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  obviou.-<ness  of  this  broad 
differentiation  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the 
marked  local  differences  within  the  New  England  sec- 
tion itself.'"""  "In  southern  New  England,  the  social 
and  economic  institutions  which  serve  the  farmer  are 
urban  in  their  general  character.  This  is  not  entirely 
true  of  northern  New  England,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  not  the  ca.se  to  any  great  extent."  ^  "  Every  farmer 
in  New  England  south  of  a  line  extending  from  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  west  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  thence  to 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  may  be  said 
to  live  in  urban  territory.  If  farming  ceases  to  be  as 
remunerative  as  industrial  or  commercial  employment, 
he  can  shift  his  employment  without  changing  his 
place  of  residence."  Part-time  farming  has  become 
quite  common.  The  section  "has  a  vitally  important 
place  in  the  economic  imity  of  the  industrial  north- 
east, where  the  great  consuming  market  of  America 
lies."  ^  "  Connecticut  has  become  virtually  aij  outlying 
borough  of  New  York  City."  ^ 

"  In  northern  New  England  this  tendency  (of  part- 
time  agricultural  interests  in  conjunction  with  indus- 
try) has  been  less  pronounced,  and  in  more  remote 
areas  it  has  not  appeared."  ■*  Many  farming  areas 
now  in  operation  are  definitely  submarginal  because  of 
small  crop  acreages  and  poor  soils.  ''  In  northern  New 
England  these  submarginal  farms,  unless  they  can  be 
used  as  summer  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  have  little 
value  unless  they  can  be  amalgamated  with  adjacent 
holdings.'"  '- 


"  W.  R.  Greeley  :  Regional  and  City  Planning  in  New   England.  Ibid, 
p.  40(i. 

"J.  T.  Adams:  The  Hlstoric.il  Background,  ibid,  p.   1. 

*  I.  G.  Davis  :  Agricultural  Production  in  New  England,  ibid.  p.  129. 

»C.  E.  Artman  :  New  England's  Industrial  Prospects.  Ibid.  p.  61. 

•J.  K.  Wright :  The  Changing  Geography  of  New  Englnn<l,  Ibid.  p.  473. 

'  Ibid.  p.   139. 

"Ibid.  p.  133. 


'"  The  urbanization  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
Boston  and  Baltimore  created  an  enhanced  demand 
for  lumber,  always  one  of  northern  New  England's 
jirime  resources."  This  led  to  a  duality  of  interests — 
interest  in  the  farm  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  forest 
on  the  other.  Later  came  the  tourist  and  "  little  by 
little  the  resort  business  expanded  and  intensified. 
Ranging  afield,  summer  people  discovered  that  the 
beauties  of  northern  New  England  were  almost  coex- 
tensive with  the  region,  and  taking  in  summer  board- 
ers became  general  among  the  permanent  inhabitants."  " 
Northern  New  England,  therefore,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  rural  region,  wherein  small  communities  are  set 
within  a  "  periphery  of  resorts,  backwoods,  and  sub- 
sidiary farms."  Scattered  among  them  are  local 
"  areas  of  abandonment  by  people  and  reconquest  by 
the  forest.'"  In  these  respects,  northern  New  Eng- 
land presents  much  similarity  to  the  adjacent  Adiron- 
dack portion  of  New  York,  with  its  fourfold  interest 
in  forestry,  resort  industry,  tourism,  and  rural  living. 

Americans  of  the  older  stock  think  of  the  words 
"  New  England  "  as  connoting  not  only  a  region,  but 
a  group  of  traditions,  institutions,  and  M^ays  of  living 
and  thinking.  Frequently,  "  New  England  "  is  used 
as  an  adjective.  The  older  New  England,  however, 
now  counts  for  little — directly  at  least — to  a  large 
newer  element  of  the  present  population.  The  Greek 
mill  hand  of  Lowell  and  the  Polish  onion  grower  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  for  example,  are  either  for- 
eign-born or  only  a  generation  or  two  removed  from 
foreign  soil.  Obviously  they  are  not  fully  subject 
to  the  traditional  attitudes  that  make  for  regionalism 
in  New  England. 

Certain  other  points  of  view  do  not  argue  well  for 
regional  consciousness.  "  In  an  unusually  pointed 
newspaper  article  entitled, '  Is  There  One  New  England 
or  Many?'  Mr.  F.  O.  Bennett  discusses  this  problem. 
He  calls  attention  to  disunity  in  New  England  opinion. 
Of  especial  interest  is  his  reference  to  a  curious  case 
of  reaction  against  recent  '  all -New  England '  propa- 
ganda. In  November  1930,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Manufacturers'  Association  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  talked  of  seceding  from  New  England.  As 
far  as  his  State  was  concerned,  he  raised  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  benefited  by  talk  of  a  '  united  New 
England  front '  *  *  *  jje  would  be  compelled  to 
answer  '  no ',  if  asked  whether  there  is  a  New  England 
in  the  sense  of  a  region  actuated  by  a  unity  of  purpose 
and  opinion." '     Many  persons  in  Connecticut  depre- 


'  Derwent  Whittlesey :  Coast  Land  and  Interior  Mountain  Valley,  Ibid., 
p.  4.54. 

'Ibid.,  p.  458. 

"The  article  referred  to  appeared  in  the  noston  Evening  Transcript. 
.Tan.  2fi.  in.Tl. 
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cated  this  statement,  regarding  it  as  an  extreme  stand. 
However,  it  shows  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  unani- 
mity of  opinion  on  the  matter  among  New  Englanders 
themselves. 

"  There  are,  in  short,  certain  large  problems,  about 
which  opinion  is  sharply  divided.  These  are  problems 
which  cannot  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  indiscriminate 
appeals  to  the  New  England  consciousness  and  New 
England  pride.  To  deal  with  these,  it  might  be  profit-- 
able  to  mark  off  those  economic  realms  wherein  New 
England  is  not  a  unit  and  wherein  frank  recognition 
of  this  fact  offers  the  way  out  of  perplexing  diiB 
culties." » 

To  summarize  some  important  geographic  objections 
to  grouping  the  six  New  England  States  as  a  region  for 
planning  purposes :  Industrial  southern  New  England 
is  quite  different  from  northern  New  England,  and  it 
has  a  close  relation  with  the  entire  manufacturing 
region  of  northeastern  United  States;  part  of  Con- 
necticut is  definitely  associated  with  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  more  than  with  New  England;  cer- 
tain important  land-use  problem  areas  extend  westward 
beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont ;  the 
great  northern  recreational  belt  is  functionally  related 
to  the  whole  North  Atlantic  seaboard  city  complex. 

(b)  The  Pacific  Northwest. — For  several  decades  the 
term  "  Pacific  Northwest "  had  been  in  general  usage 
and  has  carried  a  regional  connotation.  Just  what 
may  be  the  dimensions  of  this  region,  however,  is  a 
matter  upon  which  there  is  considerable  disagreement. 
To  some,  the  name  applies  with  validity  only  to  that 
Ijortion  of  northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton which  lies  west  of  the  Cascades  and  fronts  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  others,  the  Northwest  is  practi- 
cally coextensive  with  the  drainage  area  of  the  Colum- 
bia River.  To  still  others,  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Montana,  and  perhaps  even  Wyoming 
are  to  be  included.  In  the  words  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission,  the  area  with 
which  they  propose  to  deal  includes  "  not  only  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin,  but  Puget  Sound  in  northwestern  Wash- 
ington, and  that  part  of  the  Missouri  Basin  lying  in 
eastern  Montana,  as  well  as  the  coastal  areas  fronting 
the  Pacific  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  All  are  in- 
separably linked  economically  and  socially  into  one 
zone."  " 

The  case  for  including  these  four  States  within  the 
planning  region  jirobably  rests  most  importantly  on 
the  fact  that  ujJ  to  this  time  the  interested  individuals 
and  agencies  from  widely  various  parts  of  the  terri- 


•  J.  K.  Wright.  "  The  Changing  Geography  of  New  England."  Ibid., 
p.  473.     474. 

'"  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  :  Progress  Report, 
Feb.  1935.     Portland.  Oreg.,  p.   111. 


tory  ai'e  reported  to  be  working  together  in  recognition 
of  this  area  as  a  satisfactory  planning  region.  Mean- 
while, important  geographic  factors  may  l^e  analyzed 
and  the  regionality  of  so  large  and  varied  an  area  as 
this  may  well  be  scrutinized,  rather  than  accepted  as 
an  established  fact.  In  the  first  place,  "  the  distance 
from  east  to  west  across  this  area  is  about  975  miles, 
a  span  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  air-line 
distance  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Kansas  City  ".'^ 
This  consideration  alone  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
regionality  of  the  area  unless  it  be  counterbalanced  by 
other  considerations,  such  as  some  cohesion  in  natural 
and  economic  factors,  or  through  transportation  and 
communication. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion recognizes  that  "  three  major  economic  subdivi- 
sions of  the  region  should  be  considered."  ^- 

The  Pacific  mountain  and  valley  section  is  physi- 
cally so  different  as  to  possess,  physiographically,  little 
in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  territory.  Its 
major  assets  are  forests,  fisheries,  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values,  and  commercial  and  industrial  sites. 
Two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  the  four  North- 
western States  lives  in  this  section,  a  circumstance 
which  suggests  a  key  to  its  ultimate  destinies. 

The  Columbia  Basin  section,  on  the  contrary,  is  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  area,  wherein  economic  interests 
center  primarily  about  wheat  and  irrigated  fruit  crops. 
Its  outlook  is  definitely  rural  except  insofar  as  Spo- 
kane provides  a  metropolitan  influence,  and  except  as 
the  coast  cities  provide  exits  to  foreign  markets.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  coastal 
section  are  linked  together  because  the  former's  rela- 
tively greatest  surplus  of  potential  hydro-electric  power 
must  find  its  ultimate  consumption  in  the  latter  areas. 
However,  the  coastal  section  itself  possesses  great  re- 
sources in  water  power,  and  power  rates  there  are 
already  as  low  as  anywhere  in  the  Nation  even  though 
possibly  not  as  low  as  those  in  prospect  for  power 
delivered  from  the  Columbia  plants. 

Except  for  that  part  drained  by  the  upper  Columbia, 
most  of  the  State  of  Montana  would  seem  to  lie  outside 
any  logical  Pacific  Northwest  region.  The  population 
is  largely  rural  and  its  interests  center  about  wheat 
farming  and  livestock  ranching.  It  would  seem  more 
rational  to  regard  this  area  as  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  to  treat  its  planning  problems  in  connection 
with  those  peculiar  to  that  large  territory. 

Similarly,  southern  Idaho  and  southeastern  Oregon 
consist  chiefly  of  desert  range  broken  by  spots  of  irri- 
gated   agriculture.     Based   upon    geographic    factors, 


"  Ibid.  p.  8. 
"Ibid.  p.  18. 
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tliese  areas  might  be  considered  as  parts  of  tlie  great 
interniountain  region. 

The  coastal  section  is  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
influence  of  Portland  and  the  Puget  Sound  cities. 
Eastern  Montana,  on  the  contrary,  looks  eastward  to- 
ward the  Middle  West.  The  coastal  section  tends  to 
vote  Kepublican,  the  "  Inland  empire  "  predominantly 
DenuKTatic,  but  with  strong  independent  third  party 
tendencies,  and  eastern  Montana  varies  from  Repub- 
lican to  Democratic  with  some  third  party  leanings.'^ 
When  the  western  part  of  Wasiiington  votes  Repub- 
lican, it  is  sometimes  a  signal  for  the  eastern  part  to  vote 
Democratic.  In  several  instances,  scientific,  literary, 
and  educational  societies  have  been  established,  not  for 
the  State  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  AVest  and  for  the  East 
separately.  This  differentiation  is  so  deeply  set  that 
secessionist  tendencies  have  at  times  threatened  to 
divide  the  State  and  to  unite  eastern  Washington  to 
nortiiern  Idaho.  All  told  this  situation  suggests  that 
regional  differentiations  are  deep-seated  and  grow  in 
part  out  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  resources  and 
location,  and  not  solely  out  of  man-made  institutions. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  social  factor  tending  for 
regionality  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  is  the  un- 
usual homogeneitj-  of  (he  population  of  the  region, 
whicli  is  primarily  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  considerable 
colonization  of  Scandinavian  population  in  the  port 
cities  and  in  regions  favorable  to  tlie  fishijig  incUis- 
tries."  " 

The  foregoing  analj'sis  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Pacific  Nortliwest  has  revealed  certain  considerations 
regarding  the  degree  of  regionality  possessed  by  each, 
as  measured  in  natural  and  human  terms.  They  are  not 
perfect  regions,  as  is  recognized  by  the  regional  plan- 
ning commissions.  Due  to  the  present  necessity  of 
operating  for  the  regions  as  a  whole,  the  commissions 
are  attempting  to  reconcile  these  imperfections.  Un- 
til such  time  as  adjoining  regional  planning  organiza- 
tions are  established,  and  until  final  determinations  are 
made  on  the  reasonable  territorial  limits  of  these  two 
regional  planning  enterprises,  they  must  proceed  as  best 
they  can,  facilitating  coordination  and  planning  among 
Federal  agencies,  between  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
and  between  the  States.  They  have  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  problems  which  may  in  some  cases  transcend 
the  outer  boundaries  of  their  present  group-of-state 
regions,  and  which  in  other  cases  may  lie  within  sub- 
regions  or  special  areas  constituting  only  a  part  of  the 
larjjer  territorv. 


"Based  only  upon  the  showin;.;  in  fl?.  4SB.  but  siTvins  to  illustrate 
dUTeroncPs  in   polltlcnl  alli'Kianrc. 

"  Pacific  Niirtlnvi  St  RcKional  riannlng  Commission  :  I'rosress  Report, 
Feb.  insr).  rortland,  Greg.,  p.  130. 


The  discussion  of  the  validity  of  these  areas  as 
regions  for  planning  simply  illustrates  the  fact  that 
perfection  in  huge-scale  regionality  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, unattainable  for  these  sections  of  the  country. 
Wiliiin  no  matter  how  small  an  area  we  try  to  dis- 
cover complete  regional  characteristics,  we  will  find 
the  problems  of  the  steep  slope  different  from,  but  asso- 
ciated with,  those  of  the  more  level  bottoms  or  the 
plateaus,  the  problems  of  power  generation  somewhat 
different  from  but  imbedded  in  those  of  the  much 
larger  area  of  power  distribution,  the  problems  of 
abrujjt  social  and  economic  differentiations  between 
classes,  races,  nationalities,  old  families  and  newcomers, 
the  difference  between  the  region  for  forest  conser- 
vation and  the  region  for  water  conservation,  and  so 
on  through  each  of  the  criteria  which  may  be  applied. 

From  this  showing,  it  seems  probable  that  the  con- 
tinental United  States  cannot  be  divided  into  a  single 
set  of  sizeable  regions  which  meet  perfectly  all  the 
standards  of  hypothetical  regionality.  Compromise 
is  indicated;  the  search  for  the  perfect  "  region  "  gives 
way  to  the  search  for  the  practicable  organization  for 
regional  planning  and  coordination,  adjusted  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  functional  areas  and  composite  regions. 
The  latter  question  is  dealt  with  in  part  V  of  this 
report,  and  solutions  are  there  offered  for  the  per- 
plexities arising  from  the  use  of  groups  of  States  in 
regional  planning  in  New  England  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Meanwhile  it  does  seem  clear  that  Montana  lies  partly 
in  a  Northwest  region  and  partly  in  a  Great  Plains 
region.  Further,  when  large-scale  interstate  regional 
planning  is  organized  in  areas  alongside  the  present 
New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  regions,  it  will 
probably  be  found  effective  for  the  purposes  in  hand  to 
consider  the  regions  not  as  airtight,  rigidly  bounded 
areas,  but  as  flexibly-bounded  regions  requiring  col- 
laboration across  the  present  regional  boundaries.  To 
facilitate  such  collaboration,  particularly,  in  cases 
where  the  area  to  be  treated  for  a  certain  type  of  prob- 
lem or  enterprise  overlaps  regional  boundaries,  it  may 
develop  that  some  of  the  States  within  these  regions 
(e.  g.  Montana  and  Connecticut)  should  have  repre- 
sentation in  an  adjoining  regional  planning  organiza- 
tion. Conversely,  for  the  same  purpose.  States  lying 
outside  the  regions  as  now  constituted  may  be  given 
some  representation  in  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sions of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  New  England. 

3.  Organization 

Theie  is  a  close  similarity  between  the  regional  plan- 
ning oi'ganiziitions  in  New  England  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.     In  jjart  they  both  owe  their  present  exist- 
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ence  to  some  of  the  "  New  Deal "  activities.  Huwever, 
as  already  indicated,  the  background  of  the  organiza- 
tions differ  somewhat. 

New  England  has  been  planning-conscious  for  many 
j'ears.  The  present  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Planning  League  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1929.  This  latter  organization  was  in  turn  the 
outgrowth  of  a  long  period  of  planning  interest  in  New 
England. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  the  other  hand,  little  if 
any  regional  planning  activity  preceded  the  present 
organization.  This  region  is  comparatively  young  and 
until  recently  has  not  been  faced  with  many  of  the 
interstate  type  of  problems  which  have  confronted  New 
England  for  years.  The  present  planning  organiza- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  result  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  desire  of  the  people  in  this  region  to 
hasten  the  realization  of  their  commercial  and  indus- 
trial potentialities. 

(ff)  New  England. — The  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission  was  formed  on  March  2,  1934, 
thi-ough  the  initiative  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
National  Planning  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
England  Council  and  the  regional  advisor  of  the 
National  Planning  Board.  The  Commission,  as  first 
organized,  consisted  of  th&  regional  adviser  of  the 
P.  W.  A.  as  chairman,  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  planning  boards  of  the  four  New  England  States 
where  such  boards  existed,  gubernatorially  appointed 
representatives  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
(neither  of  which  had  planning  boards),  and  two  mem- 
bers-at-large.  The  regional  planning  office  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston,  and  a  staff  of  engineers,  statisticians, 
and  stenographers  was  supplied  by  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  in  Massachusetts. 

The  present  organization  of  the  planning  commission 
has  grown  out  of  this  early  organizational  scheme. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  has  been  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  committee.  It  is  composed  of 
535  New  England  citizens  interested  in  planning.  Of 
this  number,  50  are  Government  officials,  131  represent 
chambers  of  commerce,  72  represent  planning  boards, 
114  are  officers  of  unofficial  organizations  and  societies, 
51  are  mayors,  and  117  are  private  individuals.''  Thus, 
the  agencies  represented  on  the  advisory  committee  are 
many  and  varied.  Federal  agencies  are  represented 
througli  their  field  officials,  such  as  the  regional  officers 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.     State 


agencies,  particularly  departments  of  agriculture,  con- 
servation, public  works,  and  highways,  are  represented 
through  department  chiefs  or  their  delegates.  Over  70 
chambei-s  of  commerce  have  representation,  while  uni- 
versities, civic  organizations,  and  professional  associa- 
tions are  also  liberally  represented. 

The  Commission  is  at  present  financed  from  various 
sources.  The  National  Resources  Committee  compen- 
sates the  chairman,  consultant,  associate  consultant,  and 
a  staff  of  nine.  It  also  allots  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
office  supplies.  The  Massachusetts  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  (May  1935)  supplies  14  engineering 
and  clerical  assistants.  The  various  State  representa- 
tives on  the  Commission  serve  without  compensation, 
their  travel  expenses  being  paid  by  the  individual 
States.  The  board  of  consultants,  when  attending 
meetings  of  the  New  England  Commission,  is  paid  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee. 

Officials  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  are  inclined  to  regard  the  present  scheme 
of  organization  as  generally  satisfactory.  They  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  exists  one  weakness  which 
occasions  a  lack  of  coordination  between  New  England 
State  planning  and  New  England  regional  planning. 
They  indicate  that  on  matters  of  regional  import  the 
National  Resources  Committee  has  sometimes  dealt  di- 
rectly with  the  individual  State  planning  boards,  rather 
than  through  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  as  an  intermediate  body.  Consequently, 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  feels  that  it  is  weak- 
ened in  its  regional  function  of  coordinating  the  plans 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  the  State  planning 
agencies. 

{b)  Pacific  Northwext.— In  the  fall  of  1933  the 
P.  W.  A.  regional  adviser  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
began  the  development  of  a  "  plan  for  planning  "  for 
his  region.  "  This  preliminary  work  consisted  of  an 
inventory  of  the  whole  field  for  planning  in  the  region, 
tentative  geographic  and  functional  division  of  the 
field,  and  tentative  planning  organization  characteris- 
tics for  various  levels  from  community  to  region.'"^ 

In  December  1933  and  January  1934,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  National  Planning  Board,  State 
Planning  Boards  were  formed  hy  each  of  the  four 
States — in  Washington  and  Montana  by  authority  of 
the  legislatures,  and  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  by  interim 
action  of  the  governors.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Planning  Board  and  with  the  participation 
of  the  States,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Conmiission  M'as  then  organized.'" 


"  New   England   Regional    Planning   Commission  :   Basic   Data   for  a 
Tentative  and  rrollmlnary  Plan  for  New  England,  Jun"  15,  1935,  p.  30. 


"  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  CommlsBlon  :  Progress  Report. 
Feb.  1935,  p.  ^3. 
"  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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The  present  organization  for  planning  is  described 
in  the  Commission's  February  1935  report  as  follows: 

"  Organization  for  planning  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
now  includes  representation  from  the  planning  boards 
of  the  four  States,  the  district  office  of  tiie  National 
Kesources  Board  (now  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee), 22G  local  planning  bodies,  and  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  educational,  business, 
transportation,  and  citizen  agencies.'* 

"  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission exists  without  legal  status,  except  as  inferred 
by  the  official  acts  creating  the  State  planning  councils, 
and  permitting  their  cooperation  in  a  regional  develop- 
ment, and  with  the  representation  permitted  by  consent 
of  the  National  Planning  Board.'" 

'"A  parallel  organization  of  advisory  technical  com- 
mittees was  planned,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  jxirt. 
The  general  divisions  planned  for  were  land  resources, 
mineral  resources,  water  resources  and  power,  industry 
and  conmiercc,  transportation,  utilities,  local  planning, 
public  welfare,  education,  public  works,  public  credit 
and  finance,  and  legislation.  Each  divisional  commit- 
tee is,  or  will  be,  composed  of  a  suitable  number  of 
individuals  efficientlj',  professionally,  and/or  techni- 
cally qualified  to  assist  in  research  and  planning.  The 
regional  advisory  technical  committees  are  intended  to 
be  made  up,  in  part  at  least,  from,  and  to  include  the 
chairman  of  the  corresponding  State  committees."  -° 

The  advisory  committees  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission  consist  of  individuals 
from  many  lines  of  human  activity.  Among  the  tj'pes 
of  representation  participating  in  the  advisory  work 
are  delegates  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal 
governments,  port  authorities,  educational  institutions, 
chambers  of  commerce,  railroads,  public  service  corpo- 
rations, and  private  corporations. 

The  regional  jilanning  work  has  been  financed  pri- 
marily by  the  National  Resources  Board.  Approxi- 
mately $30,000  was  provided  for  a  year's  operation  of 
the  regional  office  (Jidy  1.  1934  to  June  30,  1935),  and 
approximately  $20,000  was  allotted  for  all  of  the  four 
State  planning  consultants.  Additional  man  power  has 
been  provided  through  work  relief  agencies. 

The  organization  described  is,  in  general,  satisfactory 
to  the  Commission.  The  regional  consultant  has,  how- 
ever, urged  that  the  advisory  committees  sliould  enter 
more  vitally  into  the  Commission's  work  and  that  each 
committee  should  be  more  definitely  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  interested  in  the  particular 
work  of  that  committee,  for  example,  recreational  facil- 


"Ibld.  p.  III. 
"Ibid.  p.  III. 
"Ibid.  p.  84. 


ities,  transportation,  etc.  The  potential  usefvdness  of 
the  advisory  committees  as  organs  for  the  regional  coor- 
dination of  field  work  of  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments is  considered  worthy  of  development.  In  1934  it 
was  suggested  that  representation  of  Federal  depart- 
ments be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

The  organizational  arrangements  of  each  of  these 
two  regional  plaiming  offices  (and  of  other  similar 
offices  which  may  be  established)  bear  an  important 
relationship  to  the  general  organization  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  In  making  and  maintaining 
contacts  between  Washington  and  men  in  the  field,  the 
multiplicity  of  agencies  and  individuals  presents  a 
difficult  problem.  First,  there  are  a  score  or  more  of 
Federal  agencies,  some  of  them  with  various  branches 
and  with  different  headquarters  and  different  districts 
of  operation.  Second,  there  are  the  48  States,  each  with 
its  administrative  arms  and  political  subdivisions.  It 
would  appear  that  instead  of  trying  to  deal  directly 
with  each  of  these  different  and  widely  scattered  agen- 
cies and  officers  there  would  be  advantage  in  so  organ- 
izing procedures  that  the  regional  jjlanning  offices  could 
each  represent  the  central  office  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  for  a  certain  section  of  the  country, 
and  that  through  these  regional  offices  material  would 
flow  from  the  central  office  in  Washington  to  the  other 
Federal  field  offices  and  to  the  Slates.  And,  conversely, 
material  would  flow  from  the  Federal  field  offices  and 
from  State  agencies  through  the  regional  planning  office 
to  the  central  office  of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Such  an  arrangement  is  in  process  of  being  built 
up  by  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. Both  these  Commissions  seem  to  feel  tiiat  a 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  this  arrangement 
would  simplify  and  make  more  convenient  the  adminis- 
trative routines  of  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
make  more  convenient  and  authorative  the  functions  of 
coordination  and  reporting,  and  better  define  tlie  essen- 
tial lines  of  responsibility  in  the  work. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note  that  these 
two  regional  planning  commissions  are  organized  pri- 
marily as  enterj:)rises  for  collaborative  planning  by  the 
several  States  involved.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
missions consists  entirely  of  State  representation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chairman  who  is  a  Federal  officer, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  one  member  at  large 
in  the  New  England  Commission.  Federal  and  State 
enterprises  are  drawn  together  by  action  taken  in  the 
commissions,  and  in  fact  such  action  is  taken  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  planning  boards.  "  The  experi- 
ment  is    initiated      *      *      *     to   conduct    a    planning 
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program  by  democratic  processes  through  the  States, 
with  Federal  aids."  In  both  cases  some  of  the  State 
legislatures  have  recognized  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish interstate  regional  planning  primarily  through 
State  action.  For  example,  the  statute  creating  the 
Montana  State  Planning  Board  reads  in  part  "  Through 
the  members  of  its  staff  the  board  may  confer  and 
cooperate  with  Federal  officials  and  with  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  planning  authorities  of  neighboring 
States  or  regions  for  the  purposes  of  harmonizing  the 
plans  and  policies  of  other  State,  regional,  and  Na- 
tional planning  bodies  with  the  plans  and  policies 
adopted  for  Montana  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  coordination  between  the  development  of  such 
neighboring  States  or  regions  and  the  development  of 
the  State  of  Montana."  The  question  may  arise  as  to 
whether  large-scale  regional  planning  commissions, 
organized  as  they  are  now  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  can  be  expected  to  convincingly 
and  authoratively  pass  upon  coordinate  planning  for 
Federal  enterprises.  Further  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  organization  problems  arising  out  of  this 
and  other  questions  having  to  do  with  the  degree  of 
authority  and  effectiveness  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
regional  plaiming  operations. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  both  the  New  England  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commissions 
feel  that  interest  and  support  on  the  part  of  a  wide 
variety  of  unofficial  agencies  is  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  organizations  are  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  recognition  of  this  need,  but  thus  far  the  strength 
of  the  projects  in  their  territories  seems  to  rest  quite 
importantly  upon  the  manner  in  which  unofficial  rep- 
resentation has  been  drawn  in. 

4.  Problems,  Procedures, 
and  Accomplishments 

Shortly  after  their  creation,  the  New  England  and 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commissions 
realized  the  necessity  for  an  inventory  of  the  data 
already  available  and  for  determination  of  the  major 
development  problems  of  the  regions.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  Planning  Commission  undertook  a  gen- 
eral analysis  of  available  material  pertaining  to  the 
problems  of  the  area.  In  New  England  the  ground- 
work for  the  Planning  Commission's  subsequent  activ- 
ity was  laid  by  a  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  region's  population,  and  a  forecast  of  future 
population  trends. 

The  process  of  "  taking  stock  "  enabled  the  Regional 
Commissions  to  envisage  the  problems  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  which  their  planning  should  be  directed.  In 
New  England  seven  major  development  problems 
emerged :    land  use,  highway  circulation,  transporta- 


tion, conservation,  recreation,  water  resources,  legisla- 
tion, and  stimulation  of  local  planning.  Especial  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  the  problems  of  flood  con- 
trol, stream  pollution,  reci-eation,  forests,  and  higliways. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Commission  grouped  its  prob- 
lems under  12  topics:  basic  data,  land  resources,  mineral 
resources,  water  resources,  power,  transportation,  indus- 
try and  commerce,  public  works  and  improvements, 
public  welfare,  education,  government,  and  legislation. 

{a)  New  England. — The  consultants'  report "  out- 
line the  objectives  of  the  New  England  commission  as 
follows : 

1.  To  prepare  a  plan  in  coo|}eration  with  State, 
regional,  and  local  agencies  for — 

(A).  The  coordination  of  facilities  for:  Circulation 
by  highway,  foot  trail,  bridle  path,  and  waterway; 
transportation  by  railroad,  air,  and  bus;  conservation 
of  forests,  streams,  fish,  and  game;  presentation  or 
restoration  of  liistoric  areas —  forts,  battlefields,  build- 
ings— areas  of  gi-eat  natural  beauty — ^waterfalls,  views, 
bits  of  shore  front' — many  of  which  are  Interstate  in 
character;  recreation  involving  coordination  of  plans 
for  parkways  of  interstate  or  regional  character,  and 
reservations  extending  ever  State  borders. 

(B).  The  following  area  which  is  particularly  suited 
to  study  from  a  regional  rather  than  an  individual 
State  viewpoint:    Connecticut  River  watershed. 

This  will  involve  a  long-term  study  of  immediate 
importance  comprising  joint  problems  in  four  States. 

Such  problems  include: 

Navigation. — Connecticut  is  particularly  interested 
in  this,  but  upland  States  control  flood  waters  and 
deposit  of  solids.  Interested  groups  are:  State  water 
coimnission.  State  chamber  of  commerce,  Connecticut 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Pollution. — This  is  a  problem  of  interest  to  industry 
(navigation,  land  uses  along  banks)  and  involves  co- 
operative action  of  four  States. 

Flood  control. — Is  of  interest  to  all  communities  in 
watershed  area  and  interlaced  with  reforestation  and 
navigation  problems.  Communities  on  lower  Con- 
necticut pay  heavy  toll  in  damages  from  floods  affect- 
ing civic  life  and  agricultural  (tobacco)  crops. 

Power. — Study  of  power  possibilities  linked  with 
flood-control  studies  should  be  made  of  the  entire  basin 
iri-espective  of  State  boundaries. 

Recreation.— MiWiows  of  dollars  every  year  are  lost 
in  the  valley  because  people  leave  it  for  other  river  and 
lake  areas  that  can  be  enjoyed  and  are  unpolluted.  A 
study  of  areas  suited  to  recreation  and  a  plan  for  river 
parkways  and  reservations  is  a  joint  planning  problem 
between  States. 


=»  Joseph  T.  Woodruff  and  Frederick  P.  Clark  :  A  Plan  tor  New  Eng- 
land.    October  1034.     pp.  2-5. 
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Men'imack  River. — The  problem  on  the  Merrimack 
River  watershed  is  simihir  to  that  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  General  study  of  Merrimack  River  Valley 
would  pay  particular  attention  to  land  uses  along  the 
banks  and  potentialities  for  scenic  parkway  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

2.  Study  of  a  program  of  legislation  to  make  the 
above  plan  possible. 

3.  The  stimulation  of  planning  throughout  New 
England,  so  that  there  will  be  public  support  for  the 
above  plans. 

Subjects  selected  for  early  study. — Certain  of  the 
above  objectives  have  been  selected  for  early  studj'. 
These  will  become  important  parts  of  the  essential 
framework  for  a  New  England  plan : 

(1)  Analysis  of  population  trends. 

(2)  A  collection  of  available  data  on  existing  and  de- 
sirable land  uses. 

(3)  A  broad  program  of  airways  for  New  England. 

(4)  A  study  of  transportation  facilities. 

(5)  A  New  England  program  of  limited  ways  for 
motor  traffic  designed  to  avoid  congested  areas;  to 
provide  accessibility  to  all  parts  of  New  England  over 
modern  ways  designed  for  safety,  speed,  and  beauty. 

(6)  An  assembly  of  recommended  areas  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  State  forest  and  park  lands. 

(7)  A  stud}-  of  pollution  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

(8)  A  collection  of  available  data  on  flood  control 
and  power  development. 

(9)  Legislation  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  suggested  plan. 

The  existence  of  such  a  preliminary  plan  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  construction  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  reviewed  and  criticized,  a  long  step 
forward,  from  the  regional  point  of  view,  toward  a 
coordinating  control  for  the  exiienditure  of  such  pub- 
lic funds  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  available. 

A  frogram  of  jyublic  works. — The  coordinated  plan 
for  New  England,  which  we  shall  prepare  as  a  long- 
term  effort,  will  be  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
several  State  planning  agencies  coordinated  through 
the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
Such  a  plan  presupposes  the  completion  of  individual 
State  plans. 

Emergency  spending  for  public  works,  however,  is 
an  immediate  part  of  the  present  national  policy.  It 
must  be  met  by  emergency  planning,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  long-term  comprehensive  programs. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  the  necessity  for  intensive  co- 
operation between  State  planning  commissions  and 
State  P.  W.  A.  engineers  in  assembling  tentative  and 
preliminary  State  programs  to  be  used  as  guides  and 
tests  for  the  approval  of  submitted  projects,  is  being 


urged.  There  is,  throughout  New  England,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  connnission,  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  necessity  for  both  emergency  and  long-term 
jdanning  effort,  and  an  eargerness  to  cooperate  with  the 
policies  of  the  administration  in  this  regard.  The  use 
of  long-term  plans  as  a  guide  for  expenditures  of  avail- 
able funds  rather  than  a  reason  for  the  finding  of  new 
moneys,  has  been  emphasized.-' 

{b)  The  Pacific  Northwest. — The  Pacific  Northwest 
Commission  has  concentrated  more  particularly  on  land 
and  water  resources,  and  on  water  power,  mineral  re- 
sources, forests,  recreation,  and  industrial  development. 

The  staff  of  the  district  chairman,  and  the  planning 
commission,  augmented  by  a  number  of  relief  proj- 
ects, has  carried  on.  to  the  limit  of  its  comparatively 
small  resources,  work  and  activities  in  stimulation 
and  in  aid  of  State  and  local  planning,  the  assembly 
of  basic  information,  and  the  preparation  of  basic  maps. 
The  work-relief  method  in  general  has  not  permitted 
proper  programming  and  carrying  out  of  the  work,  nor 
the  employment  of  the  specialists  needed  in  various 
lines.  The  lack  of  continuity  of  work  done  on  this  basis 
has  also  been  a  serious  drawback.  The  nature  and  re- 
sults of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  will  be  reflected 
hereafter  in  the  various  exhibits. 

As  to  results  of  work  of  regional  planning  organiza- 
tion  as  a  whole,  although  organization  and  procedure 
are  still  in  tlie  formative  state  and  general  perspective 
is  limited,  considerable  progress  can  be  marked : 

Objective, "  the  flan.'''' — Clearer  understanding  is  had 
of  the  general  objective — in  simple  terms,  a  regional 
jolan — and  of  the  processes  and  work  involved  in  its 
production  and  maintenance.  The  following  definition 
is  subject  to  further  development: 

The  regional  (or  State)  plan  is:  First,  a  program  of 
research  to  determine  the  regional  (or  the  State's) 
resources — physical  and  human,  tlie  conditions,  trends, 
and  needs;  second,  analyses  of  the  findings  of  the  re- 
search programs;  third,  a  plan  of  procedure  to  meet 
the  conditions  and  needs,  consisting  of  (a)  formulated 
objectives;  (b)  a  group  of  general  governing  policies; 
(c)  a  group  of  coordinated  general  plans  and  estimates, 
in  outline  or  framework  form;  all  for  the  development, 
conservation,  and  rational  utilization  of  the  region's 
(or  the  State's)  resources,  for  physical,  economic,  and 
social  advancement. ^- 

Outstanding  progress  has  been  made  in  the  region 
(Pacific  Northwest)  in  the  organization  of  local  plan- 
ning. Forty-one  percent  of  the  cities  with  over  1,000 
population,  and  63  percent  of  the  counties,  have  plan- 


^  Joseph  T.  Woodruff  and  Frederick  P.  Clark :  A  Plan  tor  New 
England.     October  1934,  pp.   2-5. 

^Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission:  Progress  Report. 
January]9:'.5,  p.  26f. 
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ning  commissions.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  in  cities  or  counties  with  planning  commis- 
sions, and  65  percent  of  the  total  area  has  been  covered 
by  organized  planning  commissions.  In  the  parts  of 
the  region  where  land  and  water  are  the  principal 
problems,  district  and  county  planning  commissions 
cover  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area.  The  more 
difficult  task,  that  of  encouraging  and  making  effective 
this  organization,  remains.-^ 

Procedure  for  the  formulation  of  a  regional  plan 
treating  the  problem  is,  in  its  general  outlines,  the  same 
for  both  planning  commissions.  The  New  England 
commission  has  described  its  procedure  as  involving  six 
steps,  as  follows : 

(1)  Preparation  of  a  preliminary  plan  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission  staff,  based 
on  accumulated  study. 

(2)  Submission  of  the  above  to  the  several  State 
planning  boards  and  representatives  for  criticism. 

(3)  Preparation  of  revised  plans  based  on  criticism. 

(4)  Eeview  by  advisory  committee. 

(5)  Adoption  as  part  of  tentative  New  England  plan 
and  adjustment  to  other  features. 

(6)  Revision  from  time  to  time,  based  on  more 
recent  information  and  more  complete  data.-^ 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  a  like  procedure  has  been 
followed  with  a  somewhat  greater  emphasis  on  the  work 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  on  the  device  of  the 
regional  conference.  The  advisory  committee,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  section  dealing  with  organization  of 
the  planning  commissions,  has  "  divisional  committees  ", 
one  for  each  of  the  functional  divisions  of  planning. 
Each  of  these  committees  is  expected  to  participate 
actively  in  the  formulation  of  a  regional  plan  by  col- 
lecting and  compiling  data  relating  to  its  specific 
assignment. 

The  work  of  the  regional  conference  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Commission  in  these 
words : 

As  an  essential  part  of  its  method  and  procedure,  the  regional 
planning  conference  has  been  adopted  by  the  commission.  The 
general  regional  conference  is  considered  necessary  to  invoke 
and  maintain  the  wide-spread  official,  technical,  and  public  in- 
terest and  support  necessary  to  the  assembly  of  information 
and  to  tlie  development  of  plans.  The  general  form  of  the  con- 
ference is  a  series  of  parallel  meetings  of  divisional  or  func- 
tional groups  focusing  into  a  final  general  meeting.'" 

The  regional  conference  held  in  Decemlier  1934,  for 
example,  was  attended  by  over  600  persons,  met  for  3 
days,  and  was  assigned  a  5-point  program : 


=»IbI(l.,  p.  5. 

"'  Joseph  T.  Woodruff  and  Frederick  P.  Clark  :  A  Plan  for  New  Eng- 
land.    Oitober  1034,  p.  1. 

**  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  :  Progress  Report. 
January  1035.  p.  25. 


To  receive  and  cou.sider  reports  of  tlie  planning  programs  in, 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

To  consider  State  and  regional  applications  of  tlie  current 
National  program  for  land  and  water  utilization. 

To  present  planned  uses  of  public  works,  including  the  large 
power  projects,  in  relationship  to  other  factors  of  social-eco- 
nomic advancement. 

To  assemble  those  persons  who  are  qualified  to  deal  authori- 
tatively with  appraisal  and  use  of  natural  resources  with  refer- 
ence to  establishment  of  the  human  values  that  are  of  chief 
concern  in  a  recovery  program. 

The  planning  and  stimulation  of  further  progress." 

It  is  manifest  that  these  regional  planning  enter- 
prises have  undertaken  a  very  wide  field  of  work.  It 
is  equally  e\'ident  that,  due  to  various  circumstances, 
they  are  still  only  in  the  formative  stages.  The  ac- 
complislunents  of  the  regional  planning  commissions 
to  date  consist  principally  of  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  natural  and  human  resources  of 
their  respective  regions,  the  analysis  of  that  informa- 
tion and  its  aj^plication  to  enterprises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regions,  the  stimulation  of  planning 
activities  for  States  and  cities,  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  commission's  recommendations  among  govern- 
mental officials  and  influential  persons  interested  in 
development  work.  It  is  considered  not  the  function 
of  the  commissions  to  construct  the  projects  they  be- 
lieve desirable,  nor  actively  to  lobby  for  legislation 
authorizing  such  projects. 

During  the  period  while  these  regional  planning 
projects  are  getting  under  way,  both  the  Federal  and 
the  State  Governments  are  j^roceeding  to  make  sur- 
veys, to  formulate  policies,  and  to  undertake  specific 
enterprises  which  it  has  not  been  possible  in  some  cases 
to  "  clear "  with  the  regional  planning  commissions. 
This  situation,  while  unfortunate  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  effective  regional  planning,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  early  stages.  In  carrying  out  their 
appropriate  functions  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sions as  now  organized,  or  as  modified,  may  succeed 
in  more  and  more  effectively  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  integration  and  reconciliation  of  all 
major  interstate  governmental  development  enterprises 
which  involve  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

In  this  comiection,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  is  now  (Au- 
gust 1935)  working  officially  on  the  preparation  of  a 
report  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  helpful  in  determining 
the  type  of  organization  which  should  be  set  up  for  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of  certain  public 
works  in  that  area,  with  particular  reference  to  power 
generation  and  distribution,  navigation,  and  irrigation 
in  the  Columbia  Valley. 


">  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  :  Proceedings  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conference.  December  1934, 
p.  17. 
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5.  The  Regional  I'lanning  Commissions 
Compared  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority 

Although  the  broad  objective — farsighted,  planned 
development  of  large  interstate  areas — is  the  same, 
these  two  regional  planning  enterprises  have  thus  far 
been  quite  different  from  the  operations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  In  origin,  particular  objec- 
tives, delineation  of  regions,  and  organizational  status 
there  are  marked  differences  between  these  two  types 
of  regional  agency. 

The  T.  V.  A.  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  at  Muscle 
Shoals  tliere  existed  a  large  Federal  power  project 
susceptible  of  further  utilization.  The  further  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power  in  conjunction  with 
navigation,  and  the  corollary  eiit<>rprises  of  flood  con- 
trol, manufacture  and  distribution  of  fertilizer,  re- 
forestation, erosion  control,  etc.,  were  put  together  as  a 
composite  project  lying  mainly  in  the  valley  region 
and  implemented  througla  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
public  authority.  The  New  England  and  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  planning  projects  were  organized 
in  response  to  the  i-ecognized  need  for  general  coordi- 
nate planning  at  some  convenient  planning  center,  to 
•develop  integrated  programs  for  the  execution  of  large 
development  works,  and  particularlj^  for  interstate 
development. 

The  objectives  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  the  planning  and  development  of  navigation 
and  electric  power  projects.  The  several  other  major 
enterprises,  though  important  in  tliemselves,  have  been 
more  or  less  identified  with  the  power  program.  The 
work  of  the  regional  planning  commissions  has  had  a 
less  well-defined  focus.  The  field  has  been  open  for 
planning  for  the  imderlying  development  problems  of 
the  regions.  Although  these  problems  have  been 
narrowed  to  the  more  pressing  necessities  of  conserving 
and  utilizing  natural  resources  and,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  to  the  problems  of  power  distribution  and 
use,  consideration  has  also  been  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  redistribution  of  population,  industrial  devel- 
opment, and  other  broad  spheres  of  planning. 

Since  their  origins  and  pai'ticular  objectives  differ 
somewhat,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  delineation  of  the 
region  for  the  T.  V.  A.  and  for  the  regional  planning 
commissions  should  have  proceeded  upon  difTercnt  prin- 
ciples. The  Tennessee  Valley  is  a  large  interstate 
drainage  basin  well-suited  as  an  area  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  outstanding  water-resources  problems. 
The  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  Commis- 
sions serve  regions  based  as  much  upon  a  recognized 
community  of  interests  as  upon  the  coincidence  of 
development-problem  areas.     As  has  been  seen  in  the 


de.scription  of  the  organization  of  the  two  commis- 
sions, the  cooperation  of  State  governments  and  par- 
ticularly State  planning  boards  is  an  important  phase 
of  their  work.  As  a  consequence,  the  regional  bound- 
aries do  not  follow  watersheds,  as  do  those  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  but  group  whole  States  together. 

A  comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  New  England,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  presented  in  the  following  table: 


Region 


New  Eoeland 

Pacific  Northwest. 
Tennessee  Valley., 


.\rea,  square 

miles 
(approximate) 


63,000 

392.000 

42,000 


Poimlfltlon 
(approilniate) 


8.000,000 
3,  £00, 000 
2.000,000 


In  organizational  status  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  two  regional  planning 
projects.  The  T.  V.  A.  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
and  is  constituted  as  a  Federally-owned  authority. 
The  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commissions  are  voluntary,  semiofficial  bodies 
possessing  no  statutory  powers  and  operating  only  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Executive  orders  creating  the 
National  Resources  Committee  and  of  those  State  plan- 
ning board  statutes  which  permit  certain  of  the  State 
planning  boards  to  collaborate  with  other  States  and 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  T.  V.  A.'s  finances  rest  upon  large  grants  and 
bonding  power  for  use  under  the  terms  of  its  act.  The 
regional  planning  commissions  thus  far  draw  their  mea- 
ger funds  from  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
from  the  Federal  relief  agencies.  The  capacity  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  to  effect  its  purpose  through  persuasion  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  its  possession  and  beneficial  use  of 
large  funds;  the  two  regional  planning  commissions 
must  in  the  main  depend  upon  their  assembly  of  infor- 
mation and  upon  more  or  less  voluntary  collaboration 
and  cooperation. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  and  responsible  to  him 
and  to  Congress.  The  regional  planning  commi.ssions 
have  chairmen  and  consultants  appointed  by  the  na- 
tional resources  committee,  commission  members  ap- 
pointed by  State  Governors,  and  committees  selected  by 
the  commission.  The  commissions  are  operating 
through  several  lines  of  responsibility — to  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  to  those  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies from  which  committee  personnel  is  drawn,  and  to 
the  State  governments  through  their  State  planning 
boards. 
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The  T.  V.  A.  has  enlisted  technical  personnel  from 
all  parts  of  the  country;  the  regional  planning  offices 
have  drawn  entirely  upon  personnel  resident  in  each  of 
the  group-of-State  regions,  respectively. 

The  T.  V.  A.  being  a  purely  Federal  corporation, 
has  found  it  desirable  to  make  arrangements,  both 
formal  and  informal,  for  collaboration  with  the  States 
and  their  agencies.  The  New  England  and  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  planning  projects  include  in  their 
organization  representation  from  the  States ;  collabora- 
tion and  cooperation  among  these  States,  and  between 
them  and  Federal  agencies,  are  secured  directly 
through  this  organizational  arrangement. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  ^ost  important  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  types  of  enterprise,  the  T.  V.  A. 
carries  out,  through  its  own  organization,  functions 
of  research,  survey,  experimentation,  planning,  design- 
ing, constructing,  operating,  and  effecting  coordination, 
all  within  the  range  of  the  congressional  act  creating 
it.  The  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  regional 
planning  commissions  deal  with  research,  survey,  over- 
all planning,  and  coordination  for  both  Federal  and 
State  programs.  The  range  of  problems  dealt  with  is 
similar  for  the  two  types  of  organization,  but  the 
T.  V.  A.  not  only  plans  but  actually  carries  out  a 
number  of  large  undertakings. 

6.  Relationship  to  Proposed  Interstate 
Development  Authorities 

As  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  the 
creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  paved 
the  way  for  the  proposal  of  other  similar  authorities. 
More  than  a  dozen  bills  have  been  presented  in  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  proposing  river  valley  au- 
thorities which  would  be  empowered  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain basic  problems  relating  to  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, development  of  hydroelectric  power,  stream  pol- 
lution, erosion,  and  reforestation.  In  New  England, 
measures  have  also  been  proposed  for  the  creation  of 
interstate  rather  than  Federal  authorities.  These  pro- 
posals call  for  consideration  of  the  relationship  which 
the  development  authorities  would  bear  to  the  regional 
planning  commissions. 

(a)  New  England. — Of  the  river  valley  authority 
bills  presented  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Osngress,  two  di- 
rectly concern  New  England.  H.  E.  4979  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  Connecticut  Valley  Authority,  the 
activities  of  which  would  center  in  the  Connecticut 
Kiver  Basin,  lying  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  H.  R.  6233  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  Merrimack  Valley  Authority,  with 
power  to  carry  on  development  projects  in  the  Merri- 
mack River  Basin,  lying  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 


chusetts. These  proposed  valley  authorities  are 
identical  in  organization  structure,  in  powers,  and  in 
objectives,  differing  only  in  the  area  covered. 

Since  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Valley  Au- 
thorities would  operate  in  areas  comprising  the  very 
heart  of  New  England,  it  is  desirable  that  their  rela- 
tions with  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission be  clearly  defined.  Neither  of  the  two  bills 
before  Congress  touches  upon  this  matter ;  in  their  con- 
text they  do  not  recognize  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

It  is  perhaps  in  part  because  of  the  failure  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  New  England  organizations, 
such  as  the  Regional  Planning  Commission,  that  the 
Federal  valley  authority  proposals  are  opposed  at  some 
points  in  New  England  itself.  This  opposition  also 
derives  from  the  strong,  traditional  Now  England 
attitude  against  "  Federal  control." 

The  establishment  of  New  England  development  au- 
thorities through  interstate  compacts  is  a  possible  alter- 
native to  the  creation  of  Federal  corporate  authorities. 
In  New  England  it  is  contended  that  such  arrange- 
ments would  eliminate  the  Federal  Government  as  sole 
or  principal  participant,  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
powers  and  rights  of  the  individual  States,  and  would 
ensure  that  regional  development  projects  would  be 
administered  by  New  Englanders.  The  water  resources 
committee  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  accordingly  urged  this  device  in  pref- 
erence to  the  Federal  corporate  authority.  The  com- 
mittee observes : 

1.  The  investigation,  planning,  and  development  of  river 
basins  should  be  comprehensive  and  deal  with  the  river  and 
its  tributaries  as  a  whole. 

2.  On  intrastate  streams  such  procedure  may  be  under  State 
control  and  presents  no  serious  obstacles  in  respect  to  authority. 

3.  On  interstate  streams  agreements  or  compacts  between  the 
various  States  included  by  a  river  basin  are  essential  to 
enable  treatment  of  the  basin  as  a  whole  and  to  make  it 
possible  to  comprehensively  investigate  and  develop  its  water 
resources.  This  may  require  some  enabling  Federal  as  well 
as  State  legislative  action  as  a  basis  for  bringing  the  States 
together  and  procedure  by  the  various  States  in  making  such 
compacts  with  each  other. 

4.  The  provisions  of  H.  R.  6233  for  the  "  Merrimack  Valley 
Authority"  now  before  Congress  (April  1935),  are  completely 
at  variance  with  the  method  of  State  control  of  river  basins 
previously  suggested,  and  in  fact  would  place  that  power  in  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  and  under  Federal 
control. 

5.  Such  Federal  legislation,  if  enacted  would  place  large 
portions  of  New  England  under  Federal  control,  and  in  a 
State  like  New  Hampshire  this  would  mean  more  tlian  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  area  thus  segregated. 

6.  The  committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  in  place 
of  the  bUls  H.  R.  6233  and  H.  R.  4979  there  should  be  sub- 
stituted  enabling  bills  in   forms  acceptable  to   the   States   in- 
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volved  and  which  will  provide  for,  and  encourage,  the  a<lop- 
tlon  of  interstate  compacts  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation 
and  development  of  water  resources  by  the  various  States." 

Bills  have  been  drafted  to  create  interstate  authori- 
ties by  State  legislation  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional sanction  of  the  powers  granted  to  such 
authorities. 

(b).  Pacific  Northwest. — There  are  two  proposed  in- 
terstate valley  authoriti&5  that  concern  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Coinniission.  The  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authority,  proposed  in  S.  869  and  H.  R. 
6126,  would  include  within  its  jurisdiction  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  which  lies  mainly  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  The  Missouri  River 
Valley  Authority  proposed  in  H.  R.  4241,  includes, 
within  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region,  only  tlie  eastern 
two-thirds  of  Montana.  These  two  authorities  would 
differ  both  in  design  and  in  operation. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
tliority,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Pope,  is  the  provision 
for  "  an  advisory  board  composed  of  the  Pacific  North- 
w-est  Regional  Planning  Commission,  composed  of  the 
State  planning  boards  of  Idaiio,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Montana,  and  representatives  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Interior,  War,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administrator." 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill  has  no  provision 
on  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  Authority-  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
That  portion  of  Montana  included  within  the  basin  of 
the  proposed  Authority  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  is  probably  less  definitely  an  integral  part  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  than  any  other  area  now  under 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission's  aegis. 

In  the  northwestern  section  of  the  country  there 
seems  to  be  little  if  any  articulate  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  certain  major  development  enterprises 
through  the  agency  of  a  purely  Federal  public  au- 
thority. However,  it  is  emphasized  by  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  that  the  policies  and  programs  of 
such  authorities  should  be  formulated  in  response  to 
local  desires  and  local  knowledge.  The  Commission 
considers  that  its  facilities  for  coordinate  over-all  plan- 
ning may  be  utilized  to  good  effect  in  the  formulation 
of  these  policies  and  programs. 

Many  problems  surround  the  determination  of  the 
most  effective  organizational  arrangements  for  regional 
planning  and  development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  fact  these  are  the  very  problems  toward  which  the 
present  report  is  addressed.  Should  regional  planning 
be   organized   separately    from    regional   development 


"  Letter  of  Apr.  18,  lO.SS.  from  H.  K.  Barrows,  chniiman  Water 
Resources  Committee,  New  EDsland  Regional  Plannlog  CommlESloo,  to 
Victor  M.  Cutter,  chairman. 


agencies?  If  so,  what  .should  hi-  the  working  relation- 
ship between  them?  If  not,  should  the  over-all  plan- 
ning function  be  included  among  the  functions  of  the 
development  agency  of  the  special  authority  where 
it  is  set  up?  In  any  case,  what  should  be  the  areas  of 
operation  and  the  types  of  enterprise  planned  and 
carried  out  in  a  coordinate  way? 

niese  questions  are  discussed  in  part  V.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  set  forth  here  one  principle  which  seems 
to  emerge  from  our  review  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
New  England.  Overall  planning,  the  formulation  of 
integrated  policies  and  programs,  the  determination  of 
degrees  of  participation,  the  initiation  of  legislative 
measures,  and  the  reflection  of  local  human  attitudes, 
should  all  precede  the  actual  development  w-ork,  and 
the_v  should  keep  ahead  of  that  work.  In  other  words, 
whether  the  over-all  planning  function  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment agency  or  seprately  in  a  planning  agency, 
the  planning  should  precede  rather  than  follow  the 
authorization  of  major  projects.  With  that  sequence 
established  much  less  importance  attaches  to  questions 
of  which  agency  or  which  ty])e  of  agency  carries  out  the 
programs. 

7.  Authority  and  Responsibility 

As  described  above,  neither  of  these  two  major  re- 
gional planning  commissions  possesses  any  definite 
statutory  authority.  As  matters  now  stand,  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  are  effective  only  to  the 
degree  that  they  are  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  It  is  true  that  the  per- 
.suasive  power  of  assembled  knowledge  is  considerable, 
and  that  those  agencies  taking  i)art  in  the  formulation 
of  regional  plans  will  ordinarily  deviate  from  those 
plans  only  in  situations  where  there  is  important  dis- 
agreement. The  efficacy  of  round-the-table  reconcilia- 
tion of  conflicts  and  the  derivation  of  composite,  inte- 
grated programs  may  be  depended  upon  to  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  official  acceptance  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning recommendations.  Joint  discussion  and  persua- 
sion are  the  channels  through  which  these  two  regional 
planning  commissions  must  and  do  now  operate;  and 
both  commissions  feel  that,  for  the  time  being,  no 
statutory  or  formal  authority  is  critical  in  making 
their  work  effective,  although  more  definite  recognition 
is  considered  desirable. 

However,  we  may  try  to  look  ahead  in  this  type 
of  work,  and  a  major  question  must  be  raised:  In 
case  of  out-and-out  conflict,  not  possible  to  reconcile 
around  the  council  table  of  the  regional  planning 
office,  where  does  the  responsibility  rest  for  making 
final  determinations  which  will  avoid  waste  and  dis- 
satisfaction?    I.ssues  of  great  public  importance  may 
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be  expected  to  arise  in  this  way.  For  the  New  England 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  regional  planning  commis- 
sions, no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  could  now 
be  given.  Meanwhile,  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
commissions'  work  may  be  recognized  and  utilized  in 
theory  but  not  in  fact,  that  the  agencies  participating 
may  reconcile  and  integrate  their  programs  only  to  the 
degree  which  seems  convenient  at  the  moment. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  clearly  defined  author- 
ity, the  lines  of  responsibility  are  not  clear.  The  com- 
missions are  made  up  predominantly  of  State  planning 
board  chairmen,  each  one  responsible  most  directly  to 
his  State  administration.  The  chairman  of  each  of  the 
commissions  is  most  directly  responsible  to  the  national 
resources  committee,  as  also  are  the  consultants.  Like- 
wise, the  Federal  representatives  on  advisory  and  tech- 
nical committees  are  each  responsible  to  a  certain  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  the  State  representatives  each  to  a 
State  agency  or  a  State  government.  As  commissions 
and  committees,  they  can,  when  they  agree,  issue  com- 
mission findings  and  recommendations.  If  any  repre- 
sentative disagrees  on  a  critical  issue  he  would  appear 
to  be  free  to  advise  his  superiors  to  ignore  the  findings. 
The  lines  of  responsibility  are  somewhat  diffuse,  and 
this,  added  to  the  lack  of  defined  authority,  may  lead 
to  imj^otence  in  the  event  of  inability  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  members  actually  representing  different 
governmental  agencies.  A  number  of  such  impasses 
might  so  discredit  the  planning  enterprises  as  to  result 
in  their  ultimate  failure  and  disappearance  from  the 
scene. 

As  experiments  in  a  new  type  of  inter-governmental 
planning  work,  the  New  England  and  Pacific  North- 
west projects  will  illuminate  these  problems,  and  they 
will  probably  find  their  way  through  to  satisfactory 
solutions. 

If  we  conceive  of  similiar  regional  planning  and  co- 
ordination established  for  all  parts  of  the  country, 
through  anywhere  from  10  to  20  regional  planning 
enterprises,  these  questions  must  be  faced. 

8.  Summary  of  Conclusions  as  Related  to  Certain 
Problems  Examined  in  this  Report 

These  two  regional  planning  operations  represent 
an  entirely  new  form  of  organization  for  planning. 
Their  life  has  been  brief;  they  have  had  only  meager 
funds  for  their  work.  They  possess  little  direct  author- 
ity' and  their  lines  of  responsibility  have  been  some- 
what indefinite  during  this  formative  period.  They 
may  be  considered  experimental  and  subject  to  re- 
shaping as  the  problems  and  procedures  are  clarified. 
Final  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  this  report,  tlie  findings  here  set 


forth  have  been  derived  from  the  present  study,  and 
they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  chairmen  and  the 
consultants  of  the  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commissions. 

1.  In  these  two  sections  of  the  country  there  is  a 
recognized  need  for  formal,  more  or  less  official  organi- 
zation of  staff  work  in  the  field  with  reference  to  the 
formulation  of  integrated  policies  and  programs  for 
Government  development  enterprises,  and  particularly 
for  development  enterprises  of  an  interstate  character. 

2.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  first  function  of  such  organizations  is  to  facil- 
itate coordination  and  composite  advance  planning  for 
Federal  programs. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  ad- 
vance planning  of  Federal  programs  requires  that  the 
organization  include  facilities  for  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  programs  and  the  State  programs, 
and  also  between  the  State  programs  themselves.  This 
phase  is  perhaps  most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  States. 

4.  The  need  is  for  organizational  arrangements 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  preparation  of 
coordinate  development  plans  and  programs  to  precede 
and  keep  ahead  of  the  phases  of  legislation,  appropria- 
tion, and  execution.  The  actual  development  projects 
should  take  form  as  integral  parts  of  well-considered 
over-all  plans  which  have  been  prepared  in  advance 
and  revised  periodically  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances. 

5.  For  carrying  out  these  functions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  direct  administration  and  execution  of  enter- 
prises, the  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gional planning  commissions  have  made  a  good  begin- 
ning. These  two  projects  constitute  very  valuable 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  are  raised  in  this  report. 

6.  As  solutions  of  these  problems,  they  are  not  yet 
completely  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that  for  each 
of  them  certain  modifications  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  suggested  by  their  experience. 

7.  In  neither  case  does  the  region  as  now  constituted 
represent  perfection  in  regionality.  It  is  considered 
that  the  boundaries  of  regions  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  jaroblem  areas  or  functional  areas  which 
extend  outside  the  region.  Hence,  the  regions  may  be 
held  to  be  not  rigidly  bounded,  but  flexible,  extended 
to  include  all  of  a  problem  area  which  projects  beyond 
the  region  or  contracted  to  exclude  part  of  a  problem 
area  which  should  be  treated  in  the  first  instance  by 
an  adjoining  similar  regional  planning  agency.  We 
are  led  to  consider  the  concept  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning center  (developed  in  pt.  V)  as  a  means  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  regional  boundaries. 
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8.  In  recognition  of  the  overlapping  problems  and 
functional  areas,  certain  additional  States  might  be 
given  some  form  of  representation  at  these  two  jilan- 
ning  centers,  Boston  and  Portland.  Conversely,  Mon- 
tana may  have  repre^>ntation  in  an  Upper  Missouri 
regional  planning  center,  and  Connecticut  in  an  east- 
ern regional  planning  center,  as  well  as  in  Portland 
and  Boston,  respectively.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
later  on,  these  two  fii-st  regions  may  be  differently 
delineated;  but  that  should  he  done  onlj'  on  the  basis 
of  longer  experience. 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  further  consideration  bo  given 
the  matter  of  including  responsible  representation 
of  Federal  Departments  in  the  regional  planning 
commissions. 

10.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  for  effective  operation, 
somewhat  larger  funds  and  more  adequate  staffs  will 
be  required.  As  the  usefulness  of  the  work  becomes 
more  apparent,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  Fed- 
eral departments  and  State  governments  will  partici- 
pate in  the  financial  support  of  the  work. 

11.  These  two  organizations  are  and  should  continue 
to  be  extremely  useful  instruments  in  building  up  the 
background  on  which  wise  determinations  can  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  need  for  any  new  execution 
agencies,  particularly  any  new  special  authorities,  with 
reference  to  the  form  such  new  agencies  should  take, 
their  functions,  and  their  areas  of  operation,  and  with 
reference  to  the  desirable  type  of  working  relationship 


between  such  agencies  and  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  other  planning  agencies.  The 
Eegional  Planning  Commissions'  present  studies  of 
proposed  Federal  special  authorities  should  be  most 
valuable. 

12.  If  it  should  eventuate  that  special  authorities  are 
set  up,  it  is  probable  that  the  authority's  field  of  opera- 
tions, both  functionally  and  areally,  would  be  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  regional  planning  commissions 
as  here  conceived.  Coordination  and  planning  would 
continue  to  be  essential  for  enterprises  and  areas  out- 
side the  range  of  the  authority,  and  also  between  the 
authority  and  other  Federal  and  State  programs. 
There  is  advantage  in  coordination  and  program- 
making  through  an  organization  detached  from  con- 
struction and  operation  responsibilities.  An  authority 
might  have  full  representation  in  the  general  regional 
planning  organization;  it  would  probably  have  its  own 
planning  and  designing  branch;  and  it  could  use  the 
facilities  of  the  regional  planning  center  in  much  the 
same  way  tliat  other  development  agencies  would  use 
them. 

13.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  effective  use 
of  the  regional  planning  organizations  requires  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  endow  them  with  a 
definite  degree  of  responsibility,  and  recognize  their 
findings  as  authoritative  within  limits  definitely  es- 
tablished. Correspondingly,  the  lines  of  responsibility 
through  which  they  operate  would  then  be  clarified. 
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CHAPTER   XI.    THE    NATURE   AND    EVOLUTION    OF    THE   REGIONAL   IDEA 


In  part  II,  various  data  were  presented  to  show  that 
regional  factors  are  embedded  in  many  functions  of 
government,  and  that  tlie  problem  of  regionalism  tends 
to  emerge  persistently  at  the  various  governmental 
levels — local.  State,  and  national.  In  part  III,  certain 
attempted  solutions  of  the  problem  were  set  forth,  dis- 
cussed, and  where  possible  evaluated.  The  next  step 
might  logically  be  to  pass  on  to  the  task  of  drawing 
conclusions  and  making  recommendations  regarding  the 
use  of  regions  in  national  planning  and  their  role  in 
effectuating  planned  development.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  introduce  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  considerations  into  the  picture, 
in  the  hope  of  casting  light  upon  the  problem  and  pro- 
viding a  sound  basis  for  judging  certain  questions  in- 
herent in  it.  The  present  cliapter  is,  therefore,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  geographic  factors  which  are  im- 
plicit in  regionalism  and  the  criteria  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  question  of  regions. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  recalled  that  throughout 
modern  times  there  has  been  a  small  group  of  scholars 
who  have  been  engaged  in  studj'ing  regions — their  na- 
ture, extent,  characteristics,  and  application  to  social 
investigation.  The  resulting  body  of  knowledge  is 
commonly  called  "  chorography  "  or  "  regional  geogra- 
phy." The  findings  of  such  students  shed  considerable 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  region  and  the  significance 
of  regional  elements  in  any  given  situation.  The 
chorographers,  or  regional  scientists  have,  however, 
focused  their  attention  upon  the  region  itself  rather 
than  uiwn  the  question  of  employing  it  in  the  realm  of 
government.  Consequently,  while  their  findings  are 
entirely  valid,  the  problem  of  translating  them  into 
administrative  reality  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  report  is, 
therefore,  for  definition  and  clarification.  It  presents 
a  set  of  considerations  whicli  the  planner  and  admin- 
istrator shoidd  analyze  and  face  seriously  before  im- 
plementing his  programs  and  translating  them  into 
areal  terms.  No  one  can  predict  what  will  be  the  lines 
of  regional  consciousness  in  the  future,  nor  forecast  in 
what  way  it  will  impinge  upon  future  policies  of  pub- 
lic administration.  On  the  other  hand,  tliis  sliould 
not  result  in  an  arbitrary  allocation  of  areal  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  in  leaving  to  chance  or  siDontaneous  influ- 
ences, tlie  drawing  of  regional  lines.  Nor  is  the  prob- 
lem most  advantageously  solved  solely  by  devising  new 


administrative  arrangements  and  leaving  them  to  gen- 
erate their  territorial  spheres  through  trial  and  error. 
For  these  reasons,  the  considerations  presented  in 
this  chapter  are  not  intended  as  recommendations,  but 
as  materials  which  should  be  balanced  against  prac- 
tical policy-making,  within  which  there  is  always  a 
strong  urge  to  proceed  empirically. 

1.  Regionalism  and  the  Region 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  "  region- 
alism "  is  a  clustering  of  environmental,  economic, 
social,  and  governmental  factors  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  distinct  consciousness  of  separate  identity  within  the 
whole,  a  need  for  autonomous  planning,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  cultural  peculiarities,  and  a  desire  for  admin- 
istrative freedom,  are  theoretically  recognized  and  ac- 
tually put  into  effect.  Regionalism  is  something  which 
remains  to  be  realized  and  further  developed,  as  well 
as  a  phenomenon  whicli  has  already  appeared  and 
taken  form.  In  one  sense,  and  perhaps  the  best  one, 
regionalism  is  a  way  of  life;  it  is  a  self-conscious 
process.  Regionalism  can  be  a  very  effective  instru- 
ment in  the  planner's  hands.  The  extent  to  which  ha 
may  use  it  depends  upon  the  objective  and  the  enlight- 
enment of  those  who  perfonn  the  planning  function. 
In  this  connection,  the  planner  should  keep  constantly 
in  mind,  the  admonition  that,  "  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  approach  the  question  of  planning  as  if 
something  were  actually  going  to  be  done  at  some  given 
time."  Regional  factors  will  enter  into  the  planner's 
reckonings  in  direct  jiroportion  to  his  practicality 
or  approach  and  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  putting 
his  program  into  operation. 

As  the  creative  state  supplants  the  police  state,  as 
the  Nation  becomes  aware  of  its  national  resources 
and  the  necessity  of  conserving  and  using  them  in  the 
national  interest,  as  tlie  problem  of  distribution  is 
added  to  the  control  activities  of  the  State,  govern- 
mental plans  and  administration  will  transcend  exist- 
ing political  jurisdictions  and  will  usually  exhibit  re- 
gional peculiarities.  The  validity  of  this  statement 
may  be  tested  by  observing  tlie  pi'incipal  problems  with 
which  government  has  had  to  deal  in  this  periotl  of  de- 
pression and  reconstruction. 

Regionalism,  as  defined  in  these  terms,  is  not  to  be 
entirely  identified  with  that  political  segmentation 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  call  sectionalism.    Regional 
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factors  are  of  particular  importance  today,  even  in  a 
noni:)olitical  sense,  because  the  functions  and  activities 
of  government  are  undergoing  a  process  of  growth 
and  change  as  jihuining  replaces  "  laissez  faire."  Sec- 
tionalism in  the  political  sense  is  probably  inevitable, 
but  regionalism  is  not.  Regionalism  as  a  background 
for  planning  must  itself,  therefore,  be  carefully  planned 
for  and  nurtured. 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
cultural  regionalism,  namely,  tlie  development  of  dis- 
tinctive social  patterns  and  folkways  such  as  those 
found  in  the  South,  in  New  England,  and  in  every 
major  portion  of  the  country.  These  are  not  the  only 
interpretations  which  can  be  put  upon  the  term  "  re- 
gionalism ",  but  they  should  suffice  to  show  that  the 
phenomenon  manifests  many  different  aspects. 

Kegionalisni  is  not  merely  a  manifestation,  however, 
it  is  a  problem  and  a  necessity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
abstraction  which  takes  on  form,  shape,  antl  reality 
only  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  region.  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  develop  a  concept  and  definition  of  the  region  which 
will  be  in  accord  with  actual  developments  which  have 
already  protruded  themselves  upon  the  national  con- 
sciousness, and  at  the  same  time  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  that  solution  between  the  several  levels  and  func- 
tions of  government  which  is  so  much  needed  at  the 
present  time — not  only  in  the  field  of  execution  but 
also  in  the  more  recently  emphasized  field  of  planning 
technique  and  procedure?  Anyone  who  has  observed 
the  over-centralization  (and  sometimes  ineffectuality) 
of  national  government  and  who  at  the  same  time  has 
been  impressed  with  the  limitations  of  State  govern- 
ment, will  be  included  to  agree  with  Professor  Odum's 
statement  that,  "  More  and  more,  regional  analysis  be- 
comes the  first  essential  for  public  administration."  ^ 

Many  planners  believe  that  regions  are  the  most  logi- 
cal and  practicable  units  of  planning.  This  is  based 
upon  the  feeling  that  in  any  program  of  national  plan- 
ning the}'  would  seem  to  be  useful  both  as  a  means  of 
grouping  human  and  physical  resources  in  such  a  way 
that  these  can  be  viewed  in  correlation,  and  as  instru- 
ments for  facilitating  certain  desired  programs.  The 
concept  of  the  region,  therefore,  merits  thorough  exam- 
ination and  careful  definition. 

Two  meanings  have  been  commonly  attached  to  the 
term  region :  One,  that  it  is  a  device  for  affecting 
control;  the  other  that  it  is  an  area  possessed  of  cer- 
tain attributes.  The  former  would  denominate  the 
region  as  an  abstraction,  the  latter  would  make  it  con- 
crete in  character.     These  two  ideas  have,  of  course, 
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originated  from  different  premises,  and  grown  up 
through  different  lines  of  thinking  and  experience.  The 
concept  of  the  region  as  an  area  with  definite  inherent 
attributes  has  arisen  among  those  who  have  long  been 
engrossed  in  studying  environmental  realities,  whether 
physical,  social,  or  economic.  These  workers  have  con- 
centrated their  efforts  upon  discovering  a  means  of 
groui)ing  such  phenomena  for  study,  description  and 
analysis,  and  have  been  but  little  concerned  with  any 
wished-for  ends  or  objectives.  The  concept  of  the 
region  as  purely  a  device  for  control  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, arisen  among  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  equally  valuable  study  of  the  abstractions  of  societal 
regulation  and  administration.  Such  workers  have  had 
little  if  any  concern  for  the  physical  realities  involved, 
because  questions  of  administration  and  control  have 
occupied  the  center  of  their  attention.  Consequently, 
they  have  come  to  regard  regions  as  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  entities  gi-owing  out  of  physical  realities 
themselves.  In  brief,  the  former  idea  represents  an 
evolution  out  of  environmental  realities;  the  latter  a 
devolution  from  an  administrative  objective  or  end 
sought. 

These  two  ideas  of  the  region,  if  applied  separately 
are  mutually  exclusive  because  tliey  tend  to  deny  one 
another's  validity,  but  the  conflict  thus  engendered  is 
actually  more  apparent  than  real.  Moreover,  the  na- 
ture of  the  planning  problems  which  face  the  country 
are  such  that  both  connotations  must  be  attached  to 
the  region  or  else  its  maximum  usefulness  cannot  be 
realized.  There  is,  therefore,  clearly  called  for  an 
integration  of  the  two  ideas  and  a  reconciliation  of 
the  premises  underlying  them. 

2.  The  Reality  of  Regions 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  there  are  no  regions 
"  per  se ",  but  that  such  divisions  exist  only  when 
created  or  designated  for  special  purposes.  This  is 
l^robably  the  result  of  the  fact  that  no  final  set  of 
regions  for  the  United  States  has  as  yet  been  delineatcnl 
and  given  common  recognition.  Actually  this  has  had 
to  await  the  accumulation,  localized  as  to  place,  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  data  bearing  upon  climate, 
soil,  and  land  form;  nianufactural  production,  employ- 
ment, and  power  consumption;  marketing,  distribution, 
and  many  other  factors.  Even  with  these  at  hand,  the 
fluidity  of  American  society  on  the  march  has  retarded 
precise  regional  delineation.  In  spite  of  this,  regional 
consciousness  has  been  present  in  this  country,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  colonization.  The  settlements 
at  Charleston,  Jamestown,  and  Plymouth  soon  expanded 
and  grew  into  neighborhoods,  and  these  in  turn  de- 
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veloped  into  larger  regional  entities.  For  example, 
from  the  original  site  at  Charleston,  settlement  ex- 
tended up  the  Santee,  Congaree,  and  Edisto  rivers, 
and  through  the  winding  channels  onto  the  coastal  is- 
lands of  South  Carolina,  until  plantation  and  cross- 
road settlements  merged  into  a  region  bound  together 
by  a  community  of  interest  among  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. This  represented  an  adjustment  to  fertile  moist 
soil  and  warm  climate  favoring  production  of  sea 
island  cotton  and  rice  along  channels  where  ships  of 
that  time  could  enter  to  load  these  cargoes  for  outside 
markets.  Upon  such  a  base,  a  distinct  set  of  cultural 
and  economic  interests  arose,  interests  which  later 
spread  over  the  entire  southeastern  portion  of  the 
country.  This  has  produced  a  distinct  and  univer- 
sally recognized  region — the  "  South."  Its  boundaries 
are  today  rather  indefinite,  but  in  general  they  coin- 
cide with  the  shifting  limit  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  But 
"  the  limit  of  a  region  is  after  all  not  the  critical  fac- 
tor; it  is  the  qualities  of  the  area  within  it  which  are 
of  major  geographic  significance.  The  northern  limit 
of  the  American  Cotton  Belt  varies  according  to  the 
price  of  cotton  and  with  new  techniques  of  production 
but  the  Cotton  Belt  remains  "  as  a  constant  reality.^ 

Along  the  eastern  seaboard,  extending  from  south- 
western Maine  through  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore  lies  a  great  area  of  manufactories 
using  Pennsylvania  coal,  electric  power,  products  of 
steel  mills,  and  cotton,  silk,  wool,  rayon,  and  leather — 
linked  by  rail  to  markets  throughout  the  country,  and 
by  water  to  those  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Farther  west, 
the  coal  of  western  Pennsylvania,  linked  to  the  iron 
ore  of  Minnesota  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  by  roads  and  railroads ;  and  utilized  by  a 
people  with  vision  to  possess  the  land  has  resulted  in 
the  great  manufacturing  area  wliich  extends  across 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Heavy  machinery  and  motor 
vehicles,  all  requiring  much  steel,  are  fabricated  here 
close  to  the  steel  mills.  Textiles  of  cotton,  rayon  and 
wool,  and  rubber  tires  and  a  gi-eat  variety  of  other 
goods  are  produced  in  quantity  here.  Together  these 
two  areas  constitute  a  regional  reality,  a  land  of  smok- 
ing mills  and  busy  factories,  of  industrious  ports, 
railway  centers,  and  commercial  foci. 

Similarly  for  the  Middle  West  which,  though  its 
boundaries  have  never  been  demarked  precisely,  is  a 
real  entity  in  American  life.  To  some  it  may  have 
no  more  substance  than  a  nostalgia  for  a  landscape  of 
prosperous    farms   checkerboarded    by    a    rectangular 


grid  of  roads,  of  white  houses  and  big  red  barns,  and 
elm-and-maple  shaded  villages;  but  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  it  is  a  unique  entity.  The  Middle 
West,  or  the  Midland,  as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called,  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the 
world,  and  America's  greatest  surplus  food  producer. 
Scattered  through  it,  but  not  overshadowing  the  re- 
gion's agrarian  interests,  are  agricultural  implement 
factories,  flour  mills,  establislunents  for  the  production 
of  corn  products,  and  foods  and  feeds  of  many  varie- 
ties and  brands. 

This  sort  of  analysis  might  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  country,  but  the  examples  given  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  regions  are  realities  rather  than 
abstractions,  and  that  there  are  definite  and  recogniz- 
able subnational  units  within  the  national  whole. 

3.  Definitions  of  Regions 

In  common  parlance  many  unlike  things  are  called 
regions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  another 
important  subject  upon  which  more  contradictory  and 
even  mutually  exclusive  opinions  are  held.  When  the 
various  systems  of  regions  which  have  been  outlined 
for  practical  purposes  in  the  United  States  are  exam- 
ined, it  becomes  obvious  that  while  they  are  used  for 
comparable  purposes,  they  have  been  delineated  upon 
widely  discrepant  premises.  (See  Chapter  VI  et  al.) 
Indeed,  so  many  vagaries  of  thinking  attach  to  the 
word  region  that  thei'e  is  need  for  considerable  clari- 
fication of  the  term,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  bogged 
down  in  inconsistency.  As  pointed  out  by  E.  S. 
Draper,  dictionary  definitions  do  not  help  much  in  the 
process  of  clarification.^ 

Available  definitions  fall  into  three  groups:  (1)  The 
generalized  abstractions  of  the  dictionary  which  in 
fact  actually  define  "  area  "  rather  than  "  region  " ; 
(2)  those  which  denominate  a  region  as  a  grouping 
or  combination  of  static  elements,  and  (c)  those  which 
treat  the  region  as  a  dynamic  and  vital  unit. 

{a)  Indefinite  ai^eas. — The  region  as  an  areal  unit 
whose  limits  are  laid  down  by  other  than  arbitrary 
political  circumstances  is  a  concept  old  enough  to  be 
given  in  dictionaries,  but  most  of  these  definitions  are 
so  vague  as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  The  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  defines  region  as  a  large  tract  of 
land;  one  of  the  large  districts  or  quarters  in  which 
any  space  or  surface  is  conceived  of  as  divided;  hence 
in  general,  an  indefinite  area,  a  country  province; 
district;  tract.'     The  Century  Dictionary  explains  it 


'  R.  B.  Hall :  The  Geographic  Region  :  A  R6sum6  In  the  Annals  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers,  vol.  XXV,  no.  3,  September  1935, 
pp.   122-130. 


'  B.  S.  Draper,  Regional  Planning  and  thf  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Lecture  before  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  Jan.  14,  1935. 
*  Webster.  1934. 
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as  any  considerable  or  connected  part  of  space  or 
surface;  specifically,  a  tract  of  land  or  sea  of  consid- 
erable but  indefinite  extent;  a  country;  a  district;  in 
a  broad  sense,  a  place  without  special  reference  to  loca- 
tion or  extent:  As  the  equatorial  regions;  the  temper- 
ate regions;  the  polar  regions.'  Tlie  New  Standard 
Dictionary  puts  it  in  rather  meaningless  terms,  e.  g. : 
•'  a  poition  of  territoi-y  or  space,  of  indefinite  but  con- 
siderable extent."  A  qualifying  statement,  however, 
is  added,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  specific  kinds  of 
regions  which  are  characterized  by  definite  traits  such 
as  flora,  fauna,  etc."  This  qualifying  statement  puts 
by  inference  an  entirely  different  complexion  upon  the 
concept  than  does  the  definition  proper,  because  a  type 
of  flora,  for  example,  has  a  fairly  precise  limit,  and 
hence  a  region  so  defined  implies  a  recognizable  and 
distinct  area.  The  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines the  adjective  regional  in  somewhat  more  signifi- 
cant manner  *  *  *  "  of  or  pertaining  to  a  region 
or  broad  district,  as  opposed  to  local  (e.  g.,  regional 
geography)." 

(6)  Areas  set  apart  by  unique  but  static  elements. — 
In  contrast  to  these  vague  abstractions,  there  are  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  region  being  defined  in  concrete 
and  precise  terms.  Josiah  Royco  states  that  a  prov- 
ince, section,  or  region  is  any  one  part  of  a  national 
domain  sufficiently  unified  physiographically  and  so- 
cially, to  have  a  true  conscio\isness  of  its  own  customs 
and  ideals,  and  to  possess  a  sense  of  distinction  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Hugh  R.  Mill,  in  discuss- 
ing  Regional   Geography,   in    the    Encyclopedia    Bri- 


tannica,  says: 


The  scope  and  bearmg  of  geo- 


graphy can  only  be  fully  grasped  by  the  systematic 
study  of  a  definite  region  *  *  *.  The  material  for  re- 
gional studies  is  enormous  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  any- 
where complete.  The  regional  idea  has  been  fruitful  in 
developing  the  most  recent  geographical  research  in  all 
parts  of  the  world."  One  infers  from  such  statements 
that  it  is  frequently  recognized  that  areas  may  be  dif- 
ferentiated by  either  their  human  or  physical  elements 
or  both.  These  elements,  however,  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  static  or  at  least  passive,  and  regional  study  is 
viewed  as  a  rationalizing  process.  Put  to  practical  use, 
this  enables  students  of  the  natural  and  social  science 
to  "  regionalize  their  data  "  thereby  facilitating  classi- 
fication, description,  and  analysis.  Out  of  this  pro- 
ceduie  have  come  agricultural,  physiographic,  climatic, 
linguistic,  industrial,  and  other  tj'pes  of  regional 
groupings. 

This  has  been  stated  significantly  by  Robert  B.  Hall, 
as  follows :  "  The  regional  concept  has  furnished  to 


■The  Century-Appleton  Co.,  New  York,  198L 

"Funk  &  Wagnalls,   New   York,   1031. 


liistory  the  doctrine  of  sectionalism,  to  anthropology 
the  culture  area,  to  sociology  the  total  situation,  to 
economics  the  economic  domain,  to  biology  the  biotic 
area  or  region.  In  the  field  of  politics  the  concept  of 
the  region  is  proving  an  increasingly  important  help 
to  the  intelligent  functioning  of  government  as  well 
as  helping  the  group  to  understand  its  position  and 
possibilities." 

(c)  Area«  of  dynamic  entity. — ^Many  students  in  the 
fields  of  geography  and  the  other  social  sciences,  see 
the  region  as  a  dynamic,  everchanging  entity,  whose 
interrelated  physical  and  human  factors  are  altered  in 
the  course  of  time.  Thuy  view  it  as  an  area  within 
which  interacting  and  interplaying  relationships  com- 
bine to  form  working  realities,  which  can  be  applied 
in  meeting  human  needs  and  solving  human  jjroblems. 

Viewed  in  this  light  "  a  region  may  be  regarded  as 
a  spontaneous  expression  of  physical  and  psychological 
diiFerences.  Regions  are  genuine  entities,  each  of 
which  expresses,  both  natural  and  cultural  differentia- 
tion from  its  neighbors" — (George  T.  Renner). 

The  study  of  regions,  i.  e.  "  *  *  *  regional  geog- 
raphy may  be  recognized  as  the  culminating  branch 
of  the  science  *  *  *;  regional  geography  properly 
is  concerned  only  with  the  mutual  relations  between 
men  and  the  natural  environments  of  the  regions  or 
areas  in  which  they  live  *  *  *.  A  consideration  of 
an  uninhabited  region  gains  geographic  quality  only 
when  environmental  elements  there  existing  are  con- 
sidered, particularly  in  conjunction,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  re- 
gion for  human  occupation  and  use — (Harlan  H. 
Barrows). 

Most  branches  of  knowledge  have  to  deal  with  area. 
From  this  simple  fact  and  its  multiplied  bearings 
flows  one  of  the  most  important  values  of  geography 
in  studies  that  deal  with  mankind.  In  going  from  the 
abstraction  area  to  specific  regions,  geography  provides : 
[a)  A  framework  of  physical  facts,  region  by  region, 
the  world  around;  {h)  unifying  explanations  of  physi- 
cal phenomena  in  terms  of  laws  evolved  through  ex- 
perimental methods  or  by  elaborate  testing  of  hy- 
potheses following  both  inductive  and  deductive  meth- 
ods; (c)  an  identification  of  regional  characteristics, 
physical  and  human,  through  detailed  statistical  meth- 
ods and  by  field  notation;  {d)  a  comparison  of  regions 
with  the  object  of  widening  the  generalities  of  physi- 
ography and  human  experience  that  have  their  bases 
in  local  and  detailed  observation  *  *  *.  So  diverse 
are  the  data  of  human  geography  and  related  subjects 
that  there  is  naturally,  inevitably,  and  wisely  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  concepts  evoked  by  the  word 
"  region  ",  in  the  field  methods  employed,  in  the  degree 
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of  importance  claimed  by  the  physical  environment, 
and  in  the  usefulness  of  regional  geographical  studies 
to  scholars  in  other  disciplines.  These  diversities  may 
diminish  in  time  but  they  will  always  exist  because 
a  given  people  or  country  or  region  will  be  studied 
from  so  many  points  of  view  *  *  *  a  complete  re- 
gional statement  of  human  affairs  in  their  most  com- 
plex expression  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  dis- 
cipline—  (Isaiah  Bowman). 

This  whole  concept  may  be  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  region  is  "An  area  within  which  the  com- 
bination of  environmental  and  demographic  factors 
have  created  a  homogeneity  of  economic  and  social 
structure"— (T.  J.  Woofter). 

4.  Early  Regionalism 

The  regional  concept  is  not  new,  for  its  origins  lie 
far  back  in  antiquity.  Indeed,  regions  found  active 
expression  in  the  national  existence  of  ancient  people. 
For  exami^le,  Egypt  was  a  nation  growing  out  of,  and 
built  upon,  the  region  of  the  Nile  Valley  which  was 
annually  inundated  by  river  overflow.  Crete  formed 
an  island  region  and  the  ancient  Minoan  kingdom. 
Babylon  was  built  on  the  irrigated  lowlands  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Rivers.  East  Anglia 
and  other  early  English  kingdoms  developed  in  cir- 
cumscribed regions.  The  He  de  France  and  the 
Paris  Basin  are  a  natural  region.  The  Greek  city 
states  were  in  a  sense  small  regions. 

The  regional  concept,  though  in  a  descriptive  rather 
than  functional  form,  appears  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  philosojohers.  Aristotle  conceived  of  the  earth 
as  a  sphere.  He  distinguished  between  the  inhabited 
and  uninhabited  world,  and  divided  the  earth  into 
zones  according  to  temperature.  He  postulated  a  south 
temperate  zone  corresponding  to  the  north  temperate 
zone  in  which  lay  his  own  inhabited  world,  and  be- 
lieved the  cold  zones  respectively  north  and  south  of 
the  temperate  zones  to  be  uninhabitable.  Herodotus 
also  distinguished  between  inhabited  and  uninhabitable 
regions.  Erathosthenes,  chief  librarian,  at  Alexandria, 
mapped  the  inhabited  world  with  the  equatorial  parallel 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
outlined  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  but  also  with 
the  equator  too  far  north.  Ptolemy  used  the  term 
"  chorography  "  for  small  areal  studies  and  restricted 
geography  to  study  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Interest 
in  chorographical  studies  has  persisted  down  to  the 
present  day. 

In  Germany,  before  the  modern  era,  the  regional  idea 
had  appeared.  Cluverius,  who  was  born  in  1580  at 
Danzig  and  attended  the  University  of  Leiden,  traveled 
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widely  and  excelled  in  regional  descriiDtions.  Varen- 
ius  (b.  1622)  came  from  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe  near 
Hamburg,  and  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
physics  at  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburg.  Later  he  be- 
came interested  in  geography,  and  reemphasized  its  two 
phases  or  divisions,  general  or  universal,  and  special  or 
ehorograph  (regional  geography).  Varenius'  book  on 
geography  and  descriptions  of  regions  remained  the 
standard  for  a  hundred  years.  In  its  attention  to 
boundaries,  climate,  description  of  regions  and  their 
inhabitants  he  foreshadows  the  scientific  method  of 
modern  geography. 

5.  Modern  Regionalism 

The  theory  of  evolution  and  change  in  contrast  to 
the  old  belief  in  a  static  world  was  expressed  by  Kant 
in  the  question,  "  Which  was  there  first,  geography  or 
history  ?  "  and  his  answer,  "  Geography  lies  at  the  basis 
of  history."  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  changed  the 
attitude  toward  scientific  research  and  replaced  casual 
with  teleogical  interpretation  in  the  science  of  physical 
and  human  geography. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  through  his  studies  of  the 
distribution  of  physical  phenomena  and  the  causes  of 
their  diversity,  prepared  the  way  for  regional  classifica- 
tion. He  investigated  and  classified  differences  in 
horizontal  and  vertical  temperatures  and  correlated 
plant  distribution  with  physical  conditions.  The 
isotherm,  devised  by  him  to  indicate  places  having  the 
same  temperatures,  provided  a  graphic  method  which 
led  to  several  discoveries.  Bj'  thus  mapping  tempera- 
ture he  saw,  among  other  things,  that  isotherms  do  not 
in  most  cases  parallel  parallels  of  latitude,  but  even, 
extend  north  and  south,  across  them ;  that  temperatures 
differ  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  continents  between 
latitude  40°  and  60° ;  and  that  island  contracts  with 
continental  climate.  This  paved  the  way  for  evolving 
climatic  regions.  His  was  the  first  systematic  study 
of  separate  regions — those  of  Mexico  and  the  Llanos  of 
the  Orinoco  Basin. 

About  this  time  Carl  Hitter  in  Germany  was  teaching 
the  interdependence  of  man  and  nature,  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  modern  human  and  regional  geography. 
Meanwhile,  Friedricli  Ratzel  through  the  publication 
of  his  "Anthropgeographie  "  raised  geography  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  He  studied  "  human  life  in  rela- 
tion to  its  environment  which  (he  believed)  governs 
the  destinies  of  peoples  with  blind  brutality."  Al- 
though he  gave  geography  a  new  orientation  and  stimu- 
lus, his  theory  of  "  determination  "  by  the  environment, 
however,  finally  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  "  possi- 
bilism "  of  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  which  pervades  all 
modem  regional  geography. 
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"  The  French  regional  school  was  the  outgrowth  of 
Vidal  de  la  Blache's  teaching  and  example.  In  his 
'  La  France,  tableau  geographi(iue  '  (he)  sought  to  show 
that  tlie  history  of  France  is  a  matter  of  land  and 
2jlace  as  well  as  of  people.  *  *  *  Human  adapta- 
tion of  the  land  and  to  the  land  requires  that  one  know 
the  land  intimately  and  understandingly,  in  precise  and 
articulated  detail.  *  *  *  He  sought  to  show  how 
the  geographic  life  of  the  globe  is  geared  into  the  life 
of  the  people'" — (Bowman).  So  compelling  was  this 
new  field  of  scientific  research  and  so  inspiring  the 
leadei-ship  of  Vidal  de  la  Blache  tliat  his  students,  after 
training  themselves  in  the  requisite  natural  sciences, 
have  produced  numerous  brilliant  regional  studies  that 
pioneered  the  way  for  similar  scientific  research  in 
other  countries  such  as  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  monographs  "  La  Picardie ",  by  Demangeon, 
and  "  La  Flandre  ",  by  Blanchard ;  the  work  of  Jean 
Brunhes  on  '"  Human  (leography  "  are  but  a  few  from 
this  large  and  noteworthy  group.  Regions  in  the  light 
of  these  studies  are  not  "  precisely  coincident  with 
geological  outcrops,  nor  defined  by  administrative 
boundaries.  In  an  area  like  France,  with  an  ancient 
civilization,  a  geograpliical  region  is  defined  by  an 
'  ensemble  de  rapports '  between  man  and  natural 
milieu." — (Bowman).  French  geographers  realized 
that  "  provincialism  was  markedly  present  (in  France) 
and  that  cultural  dilferentiation  emanated  from  dis- 
tinct centers,  and  that  economic  differences  which 
could  be  correlated  with  culture  areas  also  existed. 
Furthermore,  it  was  finally  realized  that  these  phe- 
nomena could  be  correlated  with  topograpliic  factors, 
with  qualities  of  location  and  accessibility,  and  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  material  resources." — 
(Renner). 

De  Martonne  in  France,  a  student  of  Vidal  do  la 
Blache,  and  von  Richthofen  and  Penck  in  Germany 
produced  comprehensive  classifications  of  land  forms. 
Hettner's  Natural  Regions  of  Europe,  Partsch's  mono- 
graph on  Central  Europe,  Passarge's  "  Subdivisions  of 
Africa  ",  and  the  recent  highly  finished  work  of  Frad- 
man  on  Suddeutschland  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  to  regional  study. 

A.  J.  Herbertson,  of  Oxford  University,  pioneered, 
as  a  result  of  his  analysis  and  investigation  of  various 
types  of  regions,  in  producing  a  series  of  maps  depict- 
ing the  "  Natural  Regions  of  the  "World."  Unstead, 
Mackinder,  Mill,  and  Roxby,  also  from  Britain,  have 
followed  with  significant  contributions  in  the  same 
field.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  Patrick 
Geddes,  who  fathered  the  regional  survey  movement 
with  its  synthetic  study  of  organic  relationship  be- 
tween city,  coimtry,  and  industrial  area. 
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6.  Regionalism  in  the  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  concern  with  regions  and  their 
delineation  emerged  somewhat  later  than  in  Europe. 
The  country  had  to  be  exjjlored  and  settled;  climatic, 
soil,  agricultural,  social,  economic,  and  other  facts 
about  it  had  to  be  recorded,  compiled,  and  studied. 
Human  groupings  of  people  and  interests  had  to 
emerge  into  consciousness  and  even  rub  against  each 
other  before  there  could  develop  in  the  United  States 
a  knowledge  of  regional  realities,  and  a  sense  of  the 
need  for  delimiting  and  utilizing  regions  for  admin- 
istrative and  other  purposes. 

The  pioneer  exploration  and  study  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  leading  to  the  early  land  classification  maps 
of  the  West  laid  down  a  broad  regional  outline  of  the 
countr}'  and  tended  to  develop  some  thought  about  the 
United  States  in  regional  terms.  Fenneman's  "  Physi- 
ographic Regions  "  was  a  fundamental  piece  of  work ; 
Bowman's  consummation  of  the  study  of  pioneer  re- 
gions in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  his  chapter 
on  "  Regional  Geography  "  in  "  Geography  in  Relation 
to  the  Social  Sciences";  Barrows  in  his  presidential 
address  on  "  Geography  as  Human  Ecology  " ;  and  all 
three  together  with  others,  through  their  teaching, 
have  brought  to  American  geographers  and  other  lead- 
ers a  vision  of  what  scientific  regional  study  may  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  human  problems  and  to  the 
advancement  of  human  welfare. 

The  work  of  Marbut  in  classifying  soils,  soil  areas, 
and  parent  materials  of  soils  in  his  soil  map  of  the 
United  States  is  a  notable  contribution  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  epitomizes  50  years  of  study.  Baker  in 
his  maps  of  agricultural  regions ;  Kincer  in  his  weather 
maps;  Shantz,  Zon,  and  Harshberger  in  vegetation 
maps,  have  contributed  significantly  to  regional  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States.  Piatt,  Colby,  and  Jones 
of  Chicago;  Whittlesey  of  Harvard;  McMurray, 
James,  and  Hall  of  Michigan;  White  of  Western  Re- 
serve; Jones  at  Clark;  Davis,  Brown,  and  Hartshorne 
of  Minnesota,  are  some  of  the  geographers  who  by 
field  investigations  and  study  are  adding  to  regional 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
and  developing  a  technique  of  regional  study. 

"  Geography  systematically  brings  the  distributional 
facts  together  in  their  regional  framework.  If  it  merely 
recombined  data  from  other  sciences  it  would  be  a  card 
catalog,  not  a  science.  It  goes  much  further  than  this, 
however,  since  its  main  purpose  is  regional  analysis 
and,  if  possible,  correlation ;  the  identification  of  inter- 
relations, the  way  in  which  the  forces  of  environment 
'  hunt  in  packs  '  and  produce  group  effects."  (Bow- 
man.)    It  is  not  interested  in  rainfall  merely,  nor  in 
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any  other  environmental  element  by  itself.  It  is  in- 
terested rather  in  all  those  contributing  factors,  which, 
when  put  together  to  form  a  statement  of  resources  and 
limiting  conditions  as  complete  as  possible,  reveal  the 
total  background  for  human  life. 

Regional  plamiers,  economists,  and  political  scien- 
tists are  directing  study  in  the  same  direction,  but  as 
related  to  their  own  specific  fields  of  research,  and  the 
correlated  results  of  all  these  efforts  will  provide  data 
which  if  used  intelligently  will  be  of  immeasurable 
social  value  to  the  future  well  being  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  enable  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
to  realize  fully  that  which  Turner  tells  us  "  are  assets 
in  their  civilization  as  real  and  important  as  per  capita 
wealth  and  industrial  skill." 

"  Each  group  has  a  valuable  and  definite  contribution 
for  the  sum  total  of  working  regional  knowledge.  The 
environment  and  its  human  relationships  are  but  parts 
of  a  more  significant  totality.    That  is  why  a  geography 


that  is  limited  to  a  study  of  human  relationships  to 
natural  conditions  is  incomplete  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  processes  and  community  living.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  if  one  said  that  a  purely  economic  study  is 
likewise  incomplete.  We  are  dealing,  always,  in  frag- 
ments. The  universe  is  not  reducible  to  the  limits  of 
one  mind  in  a  moment  of  time.  Neither  is  a  community, 
any  community,  a  smooth  working  cosmos,  cause  and 
effect  all  neatly  tied  together."     (Bowman.) 

The  regional  study  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  is  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  significance  of  the  region  and  the  meaning  of 
regionalism;  to  consider  possible  regional  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  examine  the  several  adminis- 
trative arrangements  for  making  regionalism  a  political 
reality.  The  results  are  not  intended  to  be  merely  ideas 
presented  on  paper,  but  are  intended  to  serve  as  bases 
for  accomplishing  constructive  service  to  the  country, 
and  to  become  vital  elements  in  the  national  life. 


CHAPTER  XII.  A  PRELIMINARY  EXPLORATION  OF  REGIONALISM 


1.  Regional  Science 

Today,  the  layman  usually  employs  the  word  "  re- 
gion "  as  a  synonym  for  the  word  "  area."  Thus  em- 
ployed, its  meaning  is  indefinite,  and  it  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  a  locality,  a  community,  a  city,  a  county, 
a  State,  an  economic  area,  or  any  other  unit  of  teiTitory. 
This  has  led  to  a  vagueness  of  thinking  which  the  dic- 
tionaries have  done  little  to  remedy.  Indeed,  for  clari- 
fication, one  is  compelled  to  turn  to  the  modern  stu- 
dents of  regional  science.  These  men  niaj'  be  regarded 
as  the  scientific  descendants  of  the  early  chorographers 
in  that  they  have  taken  certain  basic  ideas  and  methods 
and  conserved  them,  and  at  the  same  time  have  built  up 
an  elaborate  and  highlj'  useful,  albeit  a  still  rather 
immature,  science. 

This  has  genei-ally  come  to  be  known  as  "  regional 
geography  ",  which  when  examined  reveals  strong  im- 
plications of  human  ecology.  Thus  most  students  of 
regions  and  regionalism  have,  tlirough  the  very  nature 
of  their  field,  been  i-ecruited  from  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy. To  a  lesser  extent  the  other  social  sciences  have 
also  been  concerned  with  this  phenomenon  because  of 
the  constant  challengo  which  it  presents.  So  far,  onlj* 
a  few  economists  and  sociologists  have  entered  the  field 
of  chorograj)hy,  and  rare  indeed  is  the  worker  in  his- 
toi-y  or  anthropology  who  elects  to  gi'apple  with  the 
problem  of  regionalism.  The  political  scientist  has 
quite  conmionly  concerned  himself  with  regions,  but 
his  interest  seems  to  have  lain  not  in  the  problem  itself 
but  in  the  question  of  what  administrative  use  has  been 
or  can  be  made  of  some  elementary  form  of  the 
regional  concept. 

2.  Opinions  of  Regional  Scientists 

As  an  initial  step  in  studying  the  problem  of  re- 
gions and  their  role  in  national  planning  and  develop- 
ment, an  inquiry,  consisting  of  three  questions,  was 
made  to  a  selected  group  of  regional  scientists.' 


•  Those    consulted    Include    10    eminent    regional    geographers    and    2 
outstanding   regional   sociologists,   as   follows : 
Regional  geographers: 

Dr.  Charles  Gooze  (0.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Dr.  Richard  Ilartshorne  (Minnesota). 

Dr.  Preston  E.  James   (Michigan). 

Dr.  Clarence  F.  Jones  (Clark). 

Dr.  Wellington  D.  Jones   (Chicago). 

Dr.  John  E.  Oriliard   (Coiumtjia). 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Piatt   (Chicago). 

Dr.  Guy-Harold  Smith   (Ohio). 


(a)  What  do  you  conceive  a  region  to  be?  Upon 
what  basis  would  j'ou  delineate  a  region? 

{h)  What  comments  can  you  make  regarding  the 
size  of  regions,  the  nature  of  their  boundaries,  and 
their  relation  to  State  lines? 

(c)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  type  of  region 
for  use  in  regional  planning  and  development? 

The  replies  to  these  tiiree  questions  were  analyzed 
and  rearranged  into  readily  comparable  form,  and  are 
presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  following 
section  attempts  to  summarize  in  composite  form  the 
views  of  th<'  individual  consultants. 

3.  Summarization 

(a)  The  region  depned. — A  region  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  an  area  exhibiting  homogeneity  in  one 
or  more  of  its  aspects,  and  thus  it  represents  an  areal 
or  spatial  generalization. 

(b)  Delineation. — A  region  may  be  delineated  upon 
a  basis  of  many  factors,  and  its  extent  varies  with  the 
factor  or  factors  selected  for  generalization. 

{c)  MagnUudc. — The  term  "region"  is  not  com- 
monly applied  to  small  areas,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  disagreement  as  to  whether  it  should  be  applied 
to  very  large  sections  such  as  the  Middle  West,  the 
South,  etc.,  or  to  smaller  subdivisions  of  these,  as  for 
instance,  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Industrial  Piedmont,  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  etc. 

{d)  Boundaries. — It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  regional 
boundaries  are  usually  indefinite,  being  zones  rather 
than  lines.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  therefore,  any 
boundaries  which  may  be  drawn  will  be  necessarily 
arbitrary.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  draw  boundaries,  providing  their  arbitrary  nature 
be  admitted. 

(e)  Regions  for  national  planning. — There  is  con- 
siderable diversity  in  opinion  regarding  what  regional 
basis  should  underlie  national  planning. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  ex- 
cept for  a  narrow  range  of  developmental  operation, 
the  river  basin  is  one  of  the  poorest  types  of  units 
which  might  be  selected. 


Dr.  Stephen  S.  Vlsher   (Indiana). 
Dr.  C.  Langdon  White  (Western  Reserve). 
Regional  sociologists: 

Dr.  Roderick  D.  McKenzie  (Michigan). 
Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter   (North  Carolina). 
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Some  feel  that  different  systems  of  regions  should  be 
devised  for  the  different  phases  of  activity  involved. 
Others  express  a  hope  that  one  general  regionalization 
can  achieve  the  desired  end.  This  is  a  problem  which 
obviously  calls  for  extended  research. 


It  appears  to  be  generally  believed  that  State  bound- 
aries have  little  relation  to  genuine  regionality. 
Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  those  consulted,  how- 
ever, seem  to  feel  that  State  lines  probably  should  not  be 
ignored  in  the  delineation  of  planning  regions. 


Addendum 


The  replies  received  to  tlie  questions  presented  in  section  2 
have  been  rearranged  into  the  follo^ving  seven  paragraphs. 
After  each  quoted  opinion,  tlie  source  is  indicated  by  an  index 
letter  as  follows: 

(G)         Dr.  Charles  Gooze   (U.   S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture). 
(H)       Dr.  Richard  Hartshome  (Minnesota). 
(J)        Dr.  Preston  E.  James  (Michigan). 
(CJ)     Dr.  Clarence  F.  Jones  (Claris). 
(WJ)    Dr.  Wellington  D.  Jones  (Chicago). 
(O)       Dr.  John  E.  Orchard  (Columbia). 
(P)       Dr.  Robert  S.  Piatt  (Cliicago). 
(S)        Dr.  Guy-Harold  Smith   (Oliio). 
(V)       Dr.  Stephen  S.  Visher  (Indiana). 
(W)      Dr.  Langdon  White  (Western  Resen-e). 
(M)       Dr.  Roderick  D.  McKenzie  (Michigan). 
(WO)  Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter  (North  Carolina), 
(a)   T/ie  region  defined. — A  region  is  an  area  in  which  the 
combination   of  environmental   and   demographic   factors   have 
created  a  homogeneity  of  economic  and  social  structure  (WO). 
A  region  is  an  area     *     *     *     delineated  on  a  basis  of  gen- 
eral homogeneity  of  land  character  and  general  homogeneity  of 
occupance  (P). 
A  region  is  a  geographical  or  areal  generalization  (J). 
A  region  is  a  continuous  area  within  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  similarity  in  the  general  (cultural  and  nat- 
ural) landscape  (H). 

A  region  is  one  of  tlie  large  districts  or  quarters  into  which 
any  space  or  surface  may  be  divided.  A  geographic  region  is 
one  embracing  more  or  less  uniformity  or  similarity  of  physical 
conditions  and  economic  responses  within  its  given  area  (CJ). 

Regions  are  areas  within  which  there  is  insignificant  homo- 
geneity in  one  or  several  respects  (WJ). 

A  geographic  region  is  one  within  whose  boundaries  there  is 
essential  uniformity  of  physical  conditions  and  hence  in  eco- 
nomic possibilities  (W). 

I  consider  a  region  to  be  a  geographical  (areal)  unit  in 
whieli  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  population  are 
Integrated  around  a  focal  economic  and  administrative 
center  (M). 

A  geographic  region  is  an  area  possessing  broad  imity  of 
Interest  and  of  relationship  between  man's  activities,  actual 
and  potential,  and  environmental  conditions  (O). 

From  the  viewpoint  of  human  geography,  a  region  Is  an 
area  in  which  some  important  environmental  factors  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  significance  upon  the  population  (V). 
A  region  is  a  natural-economic  unit,  and  is  an  expression  of 
areal  differentiation  in  the  physical  and  cultural  landscapes. 
(Definition  inferred  from  general  discussion)   (S). 

In  its  narrowest  sense,  the  region  connotes  an  area  distin- 
guished by  homogeneity  of  conditions.  Thus  we  may  conceive 
of  a  soil  region,  a  climatic  region,  a  malarial  region,  an  agri- 
cultural region,  an  industrial  region,  or  a  geographical  region 
In  the  esoteric  sense  (G). 


(6)  Basis  of  delineation. — There  are  several  bases  on  which 
regions  may  be  delineated ;  physiography,  climate,  vegetation, 
farming,  grazing,  manufacturing,  trade,  etc.  (CJ). 

The  definition  of  a  region  whicli  is  submitted  in  a  previous 
paragraph  does  not  imply  that  similarity  of  land  character  Is 
likely  to  be  coextensive  with  similarity  of  nccupance  (although 
land  character  In  this  case  should  be  judged  by  criteria  of 
significance  for  occupance),  but  it  does  imply  that  difference 
In  occupance  over  a  large  area  is  a  basis  for  recognizing  dif- 
ferent regions,  even  though  land  character  be  the  same.  Per- 
haps land  character  should  include  location  with  reference  to 
other  large  areas,  in  which  case  it  could  be  considered  different 
in  an  area  differently  occupied  even  though  site  features  were 
the  same.  Also  functional  unity  is  liljely  to  be  associated  with 
this  matter  of  location   (P). 

There  are  many  kinds  of  regions  which  can  be  delineated, 
depending  upon  the  methods  used  in  the  areal  analyses.  The 
various  physical  phenomena  have  been  combined  in  what  we 
have  called  physiographic  regions.  Areal  differentiation  based 
upon  soil  characteristics  gives  more  minute  regions,  in  many 
cases  corresponding  with  other  features  of  the  physical  land- 
scape. Climatic  regions,  on  the  other  liand,  transcend  those 
based  upon  minor  landscape  differences  in  elevation  and  ex- 
posure. Analysis  of  any  one  of  the  elements  will  yield  a  re- 
gional scheme  which  will  not  be  exactly  like  the  areal  patterns 
resulting  from  similar  Investigations  of  other  elements.  A 
system  of  regions  based  upon  the  ensemble  of  the  physical 
phenomena  Is  a  nice  concept,  but  very  difficult  to  realize.  Simi- 
larly the  culture  cover  can  be  resolved  Into  Its  component  parts 
and  an  analysis  of  each  will  reveal  a  fundamental  regionalism, 
but  one  somewhat  more  dynamic  than  that  based  upon  the 
physical  plienomena   (S). 

From  the  definition  given  previously,  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  regions  may  be  derived.  They  will  have  In  common 
a  spatial  existence ;  they  will  differ  in  the  conditions — natural, 
economic,  or  botli — which  set  off  one  from  another.  But  If  we 
observe  no  sharp  cleavage,  do  we  seek  first  the  pliysical 
factors  which  may  outline  a  region  or  do  we  seek  for  economic 
statistics?  Or  are  both  facets  of  the  same  base?  Until  our 
knowledge  of  physical  conditions  Is  far  more  comprehensive, 
we  sliall  have  to  rely  primarily  upon  economic  data.  Giving 
full  effect  to  various  types  of  statistical  bias  Is  impossible.  In 
some  instances  Nature  has  greatly  facilitated  the  task.  Abrupt 
and  substantial  changes  in  elevation  are  among  the  more  spec- 
tacular guides  to  regional  delineation.  Economic  aids,  too, 
are  available  in  the  form  of  political  boundaries  and  con- 
comitant tariff  barriers  and  the  like  (G). 

This  similarity  (underlying  regional  delineation)  is  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  what  is  important  enough  to  be  studied — 
if  a  syntliesis  of  all  elements  in  the  economic  development  than 
In  terms  of  what  elements  are  of  major  importance  ( H ) . 

Areas  may  be  generalized  upon  the  basis  of  a  large  number 
of  factors.  Thus,  there  are  climatic  regions,  physiographic 
regions,    etc.      In    each    case   the    regional    concept    is    a    geo- 
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graphic  one.  I  am  opposed  to  any  rigid  scheme  of  regions  or 
any  narrowly  defined  terminology  which  would  limit  the  word 
"  regions "  to  any  particular  kind  of  generalized  area.  But  I 
do  believe  that  it  Ls  necessary  again  and  again  to  caution  people 
against  seeking  confirmation  of  or  objection  to  a  generalization 
In  terms  of  specific  instances  (J). 

There  are  many  kinds  of  regions;  the  kind  used  will  depend 
upon  the  reglonalist  and  his  objective.  The  physiographer, 
ecologist,  pedologist,  engineer,  etc.,  all  work  witli  regions,  but 
each  employs  the  type  which  best  suits  his  particular  needs. 
While  each  of  these  types  of  regions  is  of  great  value  to  the 
geographer,  each  is  Inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  use  for 
general  purposes  (W). 

The  criteria  which  I  would  use  in  deliniithig  such  a  region 
(see  preceding  definition)  would  be  largely  those  proposed  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  delineation  of  the  1030  metropolitan  districts, 
namely,  tlie  retail  shopping  area  for  specialized  commodities, 
the  newspaper  circulation  from  the  dominant  urban  center, 
and  the  commutation  area   (M). 

A  region  may  be  delineated  l)y  measurement  of  homogeneity, 
this  homogeneity  to  rest  upon  certain  selected  factors.  (In- 
ferred from  general  discussion.)     (WO.) 

Regions  may  be  delineated  on  the  basis  of  homogeneity  in  one 
or  several  selected  factors.  (Inference  based  upon  several 
statements.)  Region  is  defined  in  many  different  ways,  depend- 
ing on  the  deflner  and  the  purpose  he  has  in  determining 
regions  (WJ). 

An  area  which  possesses  "  some  unifying  core "  may  be 
delineated  as  a  region  (restatement)   (O). 

(c)  Size  of  reijion. — A  region  is  an  area  of  some  thousands 
of  square  miles  (P). 

A  region  is  a  continuous  area  of  meilium  size  (anywhere  from 
a  group  of  a  few  counties  up  to  that  of  a  couple  of  States,  per- 
haps— depending  on  what  you  want  to  do  with  it)    (H). 

Unit  areas  are  of  various  magnitudes.  My  practice  is  to 
apply  the  term  "  regions "  only  to  extensive  areas ;  as  yet, 
however,  I  have  no  preci.se  definition  of  extensive  (WJ). 

The  region  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered effectively  (O). 

In  dealing  with  regional  units,  one  must  recognize  three  dif- 
ferent orders  or  scales  of  areal  generalization  (J). 

In  most  Instances,  the  region  will  have  to  be  divided  into 
subregions  which  will  show  less  diversity  of  conditions  (W). 

We  expect  a  much  greater  degree  of  homogeneity  in  tlie 
smaller  subregion  than  in  the  larger  region  (WO). 

Time  ratlier  than  distance  seems  to  be  the  important  factor 
in  determining  the  radii  of  ceiiain  aspects  of  metropolitan 
influence.  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  most  feasible  criterion  for 
the  determination  of  the  regional  unit  (M). 

The  problem  of  size  for  the  unit  region  is  a  troublesome  one. 
There  Is  an  administrative  advantage  of  a  small  number  of 
giant  H'gions,  yet  the  magnitude  of  such  areas  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  subregional  plan,  and 
we  might  fail  to  see  the  trees  because  of  the  forest  (G). 

(d)  Regional  houndaries. — It  is  not  so  difficult  to  mark  true 
geographic  regions  if  one  considers  the  major  central  portion 
of  the  given  regions.  The  difBculty  arises  when  one  attempts 
to  establish  definite  boundaries,  because  all  the  physical  and 
economic  factors  do  not  correspond,  particularly  in  the  border 
zones  (CJ). 

The  particular  problem  with  the  geographic  region  is  the 
absence  of  sharp  boundaries  and  the  difficulty  of  assessing  poten- 
tial activities  In  advance  of  a  detailed  study  (O). 


Fundamental  regionalism  in  the  culture  cover  Is  dynamic 
•  *  •  and  Is  always  changing.  Boundaries  are  always 
susceptible  to  change  •  •  •  are  difficult  to  determine 
(synthesis  of  several  statements)    (S). 

It  is  quite  absurd  and  illogical  to  seek  to  establish  regional 
boundaries  in  detail.  They  must  remain  vague,  for  they  are 
boundaries  of  a  generalization.  If,  for  practical  reasons,  one 
finds  that  he  must  draw  boundaries,  then  he  should  do  so  In  a 
frankly  arbitrary  manner   (J). 

The  human-use  (geographic)  region  is  dynamic  and  is  based 
upon  a  changing  human  community  rather  than  on  static  nat- 
ural boundaries   (W). 

A  region  may  or  may  not  conform  to  the  boundaries  of  a 
natural  unit.  The  base  of  the  region  becomes  tenuous  and 
changeable  with  variations  in  influence  from  the  center  (M). 

Regions  are  convenient  generalizations  for  grouping  things 
which  are  only  i)artly  untangled  and  partly  segregated.  There- 
fore, any  decision  which  makes  definite  divisions  between  the 
groupings  is  necessarily  arbitrary  and  cuts  some  of  the  tangled 
strands  (P). 

I  should  like  to  see  admissions  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
regional  boundaries,  even  in  a  case  like  the  Sierra  Nevada  front 
or  the  Cumberland  Plateau — Great  Valley  break.  Regions  have 
individuality  ;  therefore,  they  have  boundaries.  These  are  not, 
however,  hard,  fast  lines  iK'cause  there  are  always  possible 
fluctuations  in  regional  extent.  Regional  boundaries  fluctuate 
continuously  because  of  physical  change.  Regional  changes 
of  another  sort  also  occur,  viz,  evolution  and  cultural  progress 
in  human  affairs.  Neither  in  the  economic  realm  nor  In  nature 
is  the  distinction  so  sharp  as  a  line  on  a  map,  but  tlie  transition 
zone  may  be  narrow.  We  are,  however,  cnnfronted  with  an 
administrative  job;  somehow  a  partitioning  of  jurisdiction  must 
be  made  (G). 

(e)  Siynifwanee  of  State  boundaries. — Existing  administrative 
areas  (such  as  States)  should  not  be  ignored  (WJ). 

Since  planning  is  conceived  of  as  a  long-time  program  involv- 
ing the  whole  economic  and  social  structure,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  present  administrative  units  such  as  States,  counties, 
and  perhaps  townships,  will  have  to  be  given  due  considera- 
tions. Federal  and  State  constitutions,  which  defend  State 
rights  so  jealously,  will  serve  as  barriers  to  the  division  of  the 
Nation  into  broad,  natural,  economic  regions  such  as  the 
Middle  West,  the  Palouse  wheat  country,  or  the  industrial 
piedmont  (S). 

In  general  planning,  I  think  the  answer  to  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  diversity  of  regions  now  in  use  in  the  adndnis- 
tration  of  Federal  bureaus  is  to  be  found  in  a  broad,  general 
regionalization  of  the  country  which  will  follow  State 
lines  (WO). 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  reason  for  accepting  admin- 
istrative boundaries  which  already  exist  If  they  lie  in  or  near 
regional  boundary  zones — accepting  groups  of  States  rather 
than  trying  to  draw  finer  boundaries,  since  there  isn't  a  basis 
for  fine  line  drawing.  This  fact  setmis  to  me  to  be  back  of  the 
statement  that  "any  boundary  is  better  than  a  change  of 
boundary."  After  some  of  the  strands  have  been  cut  for 
administrative    purposes,    don't    change    and    cut    others    (P). 

Subdivision  of  large  planning  regions,  by  States,  might  be 
desirable  for  some  aspects  of  administration  (V). 

(f)  Comments  on  the  T.  V.  A.  type  of  region. — The  worst 
possible  kind  of  a  region  would  be  a  drainage  basin,  which,  as 
W.  JI.  Davis  pointed  out  long  ago,  is  seldom  in  any  sense  (ex- 
cept drainage)  a  imit  (J). 
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The  river  drainage  basin  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
and  sharply  bounded,  but  it  has  the  much  greater  disadvantage 
of  using  a  criterion  which  does  not  provide  homogeneity  in 
major  problems.  The  lower  courses  of  two  river  systems  are 
likely  to  have  more  in  common  than  tlie  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  same  system  (P). 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  possesses  a  unifying  core 
in  the  development  of  power  (O). 

It  seems  to  me  almost  obviously  absurd  to  take  a  river  basin 
as  a  fundamental  regional  basis.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Mississippi  Basin  or  the  Ohio  Basin ;  how  can  one  find  any 
regional  similarity  on  such  a  basis  (H)? 

A  program  designed  to  conserve  water  resources  and  control 
floods  might  readily  be  applied  to  hydrographic  regions,  but  for 
broad  social  planning  the  divide  between  drainage  systems  has 
little  merit. 

I  have  been  fairly  close  to  the  activities  of  the  T.  V.  A.  but 
I  have  been  imable  to  define  or  get  them  to  define  what  they 
consider  as  their  region.  In  some  instances  it  is  limited  to  the 
drainage  basin,  chiefly  for  engineering  purposes,  but  even  in  this 
field  the  first  town  to  which  they  sold  power  (Tupelo,  Miss.) 
is  not  within  the  drainage  basin.  For  other  purposes  they  con- 
sider seven  States  as  their  area.  This  leads  me  to  a  negative 
hypothesis:  viz,  that  except  for  engineering  works,  the  drain- 
age basin  is  the  poorest  type  of  region  to  deal  with.  This  is 
true  (1)  because  of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  drainage 
basins;  (2)  because  they  are  topographical  belts;  (3)  because 
the  upper  part  of  one  drainage  basin  is  likely  to  be  more 
similar  to  the  upper  part  of  its  neighbor  across  the  divide  than 
it  is  to  the  lower  part  of  its  own  watershed.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  using  the  watershed  for  any  other  type  of  planning  than 
engineering  plans  dealing  with  power,  navigation,  and  flood 
control,  because  this  geographic  peculiarity  has  not  been  as 
determinant  of  homogeneous  areas  as  have  soil,  climate,  and 
type  of  original  settlement  (WO). 

(g)  The  optimum  region  for  national  planning. — For  pur- 
poses of  national  planning  I  would  prefer  to  use  regions  based 
upon  broad  climatic  types  supplemented  by  contrasts  in  land 
utility  (productive,  marginal,  and  submarginal)    (V). 

The  unit  which  would  be  acceptable  for  use  in  social  or 
economic  planning  is  a  social  or  economic  region.  Such  units 
might  be  made  by  generalizing  problem  areas.  However,  for 
practical  purposes  we  must  come  down  from  our  generalizations 
to  specific  instances,  if  our  regional  planning  is  to  be  worth 
anything.  This  is  where  the  local  inventory  comes  into  the 
picture.  While  administrative  units  can  be  set  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  larger  regional  entities,  the  actual  development 
of  planning  must  be  carried  on  in  what  I  call  "  topographic 
detail",  using  that  word  in  the  dictionary  sense  (J). 

I  do  not  think  that  the  question  permits  any  single  answer. 
Whatever  single  factor  might  be  selected,  may  be  sufficiently 
important  to  serve  as  the  criterion,  but  will  certainly  not  be  so 
in  others.  In  predominantly  agricultural  parts  of  the  country, 
I  should  think  agricultural  regions  might  be  used ;  in  areas 
predominantly  interested  in  manufacturing,  no  doubt  manu- 
factural  regions,  etc.  The  criteria  used  in  this  division  must 
be  chosen  in  the  light  of  known  differences  in  climatic  and 
physiographic  conditions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  divide  portions  of  the  map  on  the  basis  of  trade 
areas  with  reference  to  major  trade  centers  (H). 

Planning  for  the  Nation  involves  many  programs  projected 
with  different  intensities  over  the  country,  each  of  which  might 
involve  a  different  scheme  of  regionalization.  Planning  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  may  not  require  a  regional  division  of  the 


country  so  long  as  the  measures  devised  to  improve  social  con- 
ditions  are  designed  to  help  all  the  people.  Almost  all  legis- 
lation, however,  affects  different  sections  of  the  country  differ- 
ently. Sectionalism  as  conceived  by  Turner  is  a  reality  and 
must  be  recognized.  The  Middle  West,  an  indefinitely  de- 
lineated geographic  region  is  a  real  region  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  the  Nation.  Natural-economic  regions  (such 
as  the  Middle  West,  the  Palouse  Wheat  Country,  or  the  Indus- 
trial Piedmont)  arrived  at  by  proximate  or  strictly  objective 
methods  are  probably  the  most  satisfactory  for  planning  pur- 
poses if  all  aspects  of  economic  life  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Per- 
haps a  practical  solution  lies  in  the  development  of  only  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  planning  program  and  designing  a  regional 
scheme  most  satisfactory  for  the  administration  of  each. 
A  regional  reorganization  of  the  entire  social  and  economic 
system  is  hardly  possible  immediately,  hence  regions  of  various 
kinds,  one  type  for  each  of  the  several  planning  programs, 
would  be  most  satisfactory.  This  would  require  coordination 
in  administration.  Rigidity  in  the  regional  set-up  may  not  be 
required,  but  we  should  recognize  at  once  the  major  natural- 
economic  regions,  and  since  economics  is  dynamic  we  should 
be  ready  to  alter  the  regional  structure  at  any  time  (S). 

As  to  the  question  of  the  optimum  type  of  region  for  social- 
economic  planning,  I  am  afraid  the  answer  will  have  to  wait  on 
a  considerable  amount  of  experimentation.  Although  it  will  be 
necessary  to  agree  upon  a  general  regional  division  combining 
the  largest  number  of  values  for  the  largest  number  of  purposes, 
for  administration  on  a  national  scale,  the  type  of  region  should 
probably  vary  with  the  objective  in  view.  In  general  planning 
I  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  broad  regionalization  of 
the  country,  within  and  transcending  which,  certain  engineering 
planning  should  be  done  by  river  basins  or  power  transmission 
areas   (WO). 

As  I  see  the  problem,  the  optimum  region  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic planning  should  possess  certain  characteristics:  (1) 
There  should  be  some  unifying  core  (problem  or  interest)  ;  (2) 
its  area  should  include  all  the  territory  tributary  to  the  core; 
(3)  there  should  be  an  absence  of  serious  conflicting  interests 
within  the  areas;  (4)  the  region  should  not  be  so  diversified 
that  it  will  place  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  ability  and  train- 
ing of  the  planners.  It  seems  that  the  geographic  region  most 
nearly  includes  the  above  characteristics.  Given  a  specific  area, 
a  capable  geographer  could  carve  out,  on  the  basis  of  his  experi- 
ence and  existing  data,  a  planning  region  which  would  be  satis- 
factory for  all  practical  purposes.  Much  of  the  planning  must 
be  done  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  with  no  attention  to  regions. 
This  broader  phase  of  planning  becomes  necessary  where  a 
major  product  with  a  national  or  international  market  is  con- 
cerned  (slight  rearrangement)    (O). 

The  optimum  type  of  region  should  be  large  enough  in  area 
and/or  population  to  provide  only  a  few  easily  comprehended 
units.  In  setting  up  regions  I  believe  that  homogeneity,  rather 
than  existing  functional  unity,  should  be  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  indeed  problems  common  to  the  tributary  area 
of  Chicago  and  different  from  those  of  the  tributary  area  of  St. 
Louis,  but  on  the  whole  the  major  differences  are  not  those  of 
the  functional  units  involved,  but  of  the  different  homogeneous 
areas  which  are  not  bounded  by  the  functional  unit  boundaries. 
This  argument  against  functional  units  as  a  basis  for  setting  up 
planning  regions  is  not  to  be  taken  as  disputing  the  significance 
of  the  former,  but  only  as  against  their  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  distinguishing  areas  whicli  differ  in  their  needs.  The  very 
fact  that  functional  areas  are  so  important  and  so  well  known 
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may  lead  people  (particularly  iiongeograpliers)  to  overlook  this 
fact.  *  *  •  Agricultural  regions  would  be  good  in  areas 
wliere  agriculture  is  the  primary  interest.  In  regions  in  which 
agriculture  does  not  provide  the  major  problems,  I  see  no  reason 
for  confining  attention  to  this  factor.  Give  attention  to  what- 
ever interest  does  provide  the  major  problem,  drawing  a  bound- 
ary In  the  zone  where  agriculture  gives  way  to  some  other  major 
interest   (rearranged)    (P). 

With  reference  to  the  second  question,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  optimum  type  of  region  for  use  in  social  and 
economic  planning  which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  problems  of  planning  will  vary  consider- 
ably from  region  to  region.  In  certain  areas  the  proiiuction  and 
transmission  of  power  will  be  a  dominant  problem.  The  prob- 
lems of  planning  for  tlie  spring  wheat  and  the  hard  winter 
wheat  regions  would  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  highly 
urbanized  area  of  southern  New  Eughmd.  If  a  portion  of  the 
Nation  is  facing  serious  social  and  economic  problems,  that  area 
ought  to  receive  consideration  for  social  and  economic  planning 
and  only  after  preliminary  field  surveys  have  been  made  can 
the  exact  boundaries  of  such  a  region  be  delineated  effectively 
(CJ). 

I  consider  the  geographic  (human  use)  region  the  best  type 
for  social  and  economic  planning.  No  single  characteristic  is 
used  to  define  the  regions  of  a  country.  In  some  regions  climate 
is  the  outstanding  element  of  the  milieu ;  in  others,  topography, 
soils,  natural  vegetation,  or  minerals  predominate.  Again  a  cer- 
tain system  of  agriculture  may  be  so  important  as  to  place  its 
stamp  upon  tie  region,  as  for  example  the  Com  Belt,  the 
Cotton  Belt,  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt  (W). 

The  movements  of  people  to  a  given  urban  center  seem  to  have 
considerable  stability  and  to  constitute  the  phases  for  regional 
social  consciousness.     I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  tentative 


conclusion  tbat  tlie  retail  siiopping  area  about  a  metropolis  rep- 
resents the  practical  or  optimum  type  of  regional  unit  to  use  in 
social  and  economic  planning   (M). 

I  have  no  reasoned  or  even  tentatively  final  opinion  on  this 
matter.  In  discussing  tliis  subject  with  others  (not  just  geog- 
raphers) during  the  last  few  years,  I  have  heard  .several  ideas 
expressed  with  which  for  the  moment  I  agree:  (1)  SubdlvLsion 
of  the  United  States  into  regions  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
might  well  be  made  in  one  way  (or  several  ways)  for  investi- 
gation, and  in  another  way  (or  ways)  for  putting  into  effect  the 
results  of  such  investigation.  (2)  Regions  and  their  subdivi- 
sions recognized  by  geographers,  wliile  not  to  be  ignore<l,  may 
not  be  appropriate  divisions  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  at 
hand.  (3)  State  boundaries  are  not  to  be  ignored.  (4)  It  may 
be  that  no  one  set  of  regions  can  be  devised  which  will  serve 
either  for  investigation  or  for  subsequent  effectuation  of  plans 
(WJ). 

National  planning  involves  dealing  with  people.  Hence  the 
region  becomes  a  function  of  human  activity.  From  one  angle 
the  natural  setting  appears  to  govern,  or  at  least  strongly  affect 
human  conduct.  From  another  angle,  man's  choice  of  activity 
appears  to  exert  the  major  influence  in  characterizing  the  region. 
With  man  in  the  picture,  we  have  what  the  modern  geographer 
designates  as  a  geographic  region.  Within  the  extent  of  the 
region,  men  live  by  pursuing  activities  which  display  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  which  in  the  aggregate  form  au  integral 
unit  of  regional  mode  of  life.  Tlierefore,  our  region  (for  plan- 
ning) is  one  developed  about  man's  economic  pursuits,  and 
man's  success  in  utilizing  regional  resources  may  be  gaged  di- 
rectly in  fiscal  terms.  The  gradations  of  success  serve  to  indi- 
cate regional  divisions.  Furthermore,  the  measure  of  those 
gradations  are  the  guides  by  which  present-day  government 
formulates  its  policies  (G). 


CHAPTER    XIII.    THE    GEOGRAPHIC   REGION 


The  geographic  region  is  predicated  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  geographical  relationship  between  human  activi- 
tives  and  the  natural  environment.  It  is,  therefore, 
ecological "  in  character  and  highly  complex  in  struc- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  the  most  elaborate  form  of  the 
regional  concept,  and  probably  represents  the  epitome 
in  regionalism. 

1.  The  Natural  Environment 

Man  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
earth-emanating  or  earth-contained  elements,  factors 
and  forces  which  collectively  may  be  termed  the  natural 
environment.  If  analyzed  carefully,  this  seemingly 
endless  variety  may  be  reduced  to  some  12  elements: 
Climate,  soil,  relief  features,  surface  waters,  minerals, 
ground  water,  the  ocean  and  its  littorale,^"  natural  vege- 
tation, native  animal  life,  location,  size,  form. 

Some  of  these  are  physical,  some  biological,  and  some 
intangible;  some  blend  into  the  earth's  surface,  some 
are  above  it,  and  some  below.  All  of  them  combine  to 
form  the  natural  environment  or  fundament,  the  visible 
portion  of  which  is  the  natural  landscape.^^  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  the  natural  land- 
scape, while  exhibiting  general  similarity  over  broad 
areas,  nevertheless  changes  gradually  in  character  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Two  areas  which 
are  widely  different  in  landscape  character  may  be 
separated  by  a  boundary  line.  Areas  thus  separated 
because  of  marked  natural  or  physical  differences  may 
be  called  natural  regions  (not  geographic  regions,  how- 
ever) . 

2.  The  Cultural  Environment 

In  every  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  cultural  landscape  overlying 
the  natural.  This  consists  of  the  works  and  construc- 
tions of  man  and  the  pattern  of  human  settlement. 
It  is  the  visible  portion  of  the  total  human  "  occu- 
pance"  or  cultural  environment  which  develops  in 
any  inhabited  area.  In  some  places  the  cultural  land- 
scape is  tenuous  and  thinly  spread  or  indeed  almost 
absent  as  in  the  sheep-ranching  districts  of  Wyoming; 
in  other  instances,  as  in  the  Com  Belt  section  of  the 


•  By  ecology  is  meant  the  study  of  forms  of  life  and  their  characteris- 
tics as  related  to  their  habitat — i.  e.,  their  environing  factors. 

'°  Not  present  in  ail  areas. 

"  This  term  Is  used  in  the  sense  connoted  by  the  German  term  "  die 
Landschaft." 


Middle  West,  it  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
natural  landscape;  in  still  other  localities,  as  for  ex- 
ample Manhattan  Island,  it  has  become  so  dense  as 
to  practically  obscure  the  natural  landscape.  Thus  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  cultural  landscape  varies 
markedly  in  general  characteristics  from  one  place  to 
another,  a  circtimstance  which  suggests  that  the  human 
occupance  pattern  exhibits  distinct  regionalism. 

3.  Geographic  Relationship 
and  Adjustment 

There  is  obviously  a  relationship  between  the  cul- 
tural and  natural  environments.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  cultural  and  natural  landscapes  tend 
to  vary  concomitantly;  and  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  natural  environment,  distributed  in  regional  pat- 
terns, lie  all  of  those  natural  materials,  factors,  and 
forces,  the  utilizable  parts  of  which  collectively  are 
termed  natural  resources,  and  out  of  which  man  con- 
structs the  pattern  of  his  works  and  institutions. 

Wlien  man  comes  into  and  settles  a  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied area,  he  transforms  and  adapts,  as  far  as  possible, 
certain  elements  of  the  natural  environment;  in  which 
case  the  activities  involved  are  closely  related  to  the 
local  character  of  the  latter.  Beyond  this  point  man 
must  adjust  himself  to  its  assets,  lacks,  and  liabilities. 

Man  adjusts  himself  and  his  activities  to  the  natural 
environments  in  almost  innumerable  ways.  He  sub- 
divides, clears,  and  plows  land;  he  irrigates,  he  fills, 
he  drains,  and  he  fertilizes.  He  cuts  timber,  mines 
minerals,  generates  power,  changes  harbor  lines,  and 
develops  water  supplies.  He  builds  cities  and  other 
agglomerations  of  human  residence,  erects  social  insti- 
tutions, and  develops  political  controls.  He  lays  out- 
lines of  transportation,  fabricates  articles,  and  transacts 
business. 

These  are  activities  which  are  not  and  can  never  be 
divorced  from  the  resources,  encouragements,  and  dis- 
couragements provided  by  the  fundament.  Moreover, 
they  are  interwoven  with  it  and  with  one  another  in 
very  complex  fashion.  They  represent  processes  which 
are  never  finished,  but  which  continue  in  an  endless 
sequence  of  adjustment  and  readjustment,  the  record 
of  which  is  the  essence  of  liistory. 

"When  analyzed  this  great  mass  of  accommodations 
to  the  natural  environment  reduces  to  three  types  of 
geographic  adjustment,  viz,  economic,  social,  and 
political. 
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{a)  Economic  adjmtinents. — All  those  activities 
whicii  are  carried  on  for  production  and  wealth  get- 
ting may  be  regarded  as  economic  adjustments  to  the 
natural  environment.  This  is  true  because,  in  the  last 
analysis,  economic  production  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  transformation  of  resources,  i.  e.,  the  capitali- 
zation of  selected  elements  of  the  fundament.  For 
example,  if  man  base  his  economic  life  upon  relations 
to  climate,  soil,  and  relief  we  may  say  tliat  he  has 
adjusted  himself  agricidturally  to  his  environment. 
This  idea  may  be  further  refined  by  noting  that  partic- 
ular varieties  or  types  of  farming,  such  as  cash,  grain, 
dairy,  horticultural,  sericultural,  viticultural,  cotton, 
tobacco,  general,  mi.xed,  or  subsistence  farming  may  be 
developed  to  fit  into  specific  combinations  of  climatic, 
edaphic,  and  physiographic  characteristics. 

Similarly,  if  man  base  his  economic  life  upon  rela- 
tions to  natural  grassland  and  water  supplies,  the  ad- 
justment may  be  termed  pastoral;  if  to  mineral  re- 
sources, it  may  be  described  as  saxicultural;  if  to 
geographic  location,  commercial;  etc.  Summarized,  the 
major  types  of  economic  adjustments  to  the  fundaments 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Agricultural — adjustment  principally  to  climate, 
soil,  and  relief. 

{b)  Besticultural — adjustment  to  native  animal  life. 

(o)  Nemoricultural — adjustment  to  forest  resources. 

(r/)  Pastoral— adjustment  to  grassland  and  water 
resources. 

(e)  Saxicultural — adjustment  to  mineral   resources. 

(/)  Manufactnral — adjustment  to  sources  of  power 
and  to  geographic  location  in  relation  to  labor,  market, 
and  raw  materials  derived  from  other  types  of  adjust- 
ment. 

{g)  Commercial — adjustment  to  geographic  location 
and  to  other  environmental  elements,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  activities  involved. 

"Wliat  economic  adjustment  men  elect  to  make  to  the 
natural  environment  in  any  locality  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  several  factors,  chief  of  which  are  the  cultural 
level  of  those  making  the  adjustment,  the  types  of  ad- 
justment with  which  they  were  familiar  in  their  for- 
mer liomeland,  the  character  of  the  visible  resources, 
deliberate  human  choice,  or  even  sentiment.  In  any 
case,  the  natural  environment  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
reclconed  with.  The  particular  combination  of  natural 
factors  present,  and  the  resources  available  in  any 
given  area  tend  to  favor  certain  economic  activities  and 
to  discourage  or  eliminate  others.  Even  where  the 
connection  between  economic  activities  and  the  funda- 
ment are  not  obvious  and  direct.  Nature  may  vouchsafe 
so  low  a  profit  to  some  industries  that  they  are  gradu- 
ally eliminated  through  competition,  and  at  the  same 


time  it  may  render  others  so  profitable  that  they  expand 
into  a  dominant  position. 

Thus,  there  is  constantly  at  work  a  selective  factor, 
whose  role  is  to  shape  the  economic  life  of  an  area 
through  its  interaction  with  man's  trial  and  error  meth- 
ods of  adjusting  himself  to  his  habitat.  That  this 
selective  process  is  *  *  *  not  rigidly  operative  as 
a  control  but  rather  as  a  limitation  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  presence  in  nearly  every  land  of  submarginal 
farms,  discrepant  water  uses,  ujieconomic  mines,  and 
unprofitable  activities  of  many  other  kinds. 

In  spite  of  the  many  uneconomic  relations  present 
nearly  everywhere,  the  selective  process  is  always 
marketl  enough  to  produce  a  noticeable  emphasis 
locally  upon  certain  economic  activities.  The  conse- 
quent result  of  this  is  to  produce  from  place  to  place 
a  marked  regional  differentiation  in  economic  life.  For 
example,  some  regions  are  predominantly  agricultural, 
others  pastoral,  others  saxicultural,  still  others  com- 
mercial or  manufactural.  This  regional  differentia- 
tion in  economic  life  has  proceeded  far  enough  in  this 
country  so  that  such  terms  as  Corn  Belt,  Cotton  Belt, 
Central  Dairy  Belt,  New  England  textile  region,  In- 
dustrial Piedmont,  are  in  common  usage. 

{h)  Social  adjustments. — During  the  process  of  ac- 
commodating himself  economically  to  the  natural 
environment,  man  concurrently  adjusts  himself  to  it 
socially.  Social  adjustments  are  designed  to  give  so- 
ciety organization,  structure,  and  coherence,  in  con- 
trast to  the  economic  adjustments  which  serve  to 
sujiport  it.  As  with  economic  adjustments,  the  social 
fall  into  definite  types  or  categories.  Some  of  these 
are  adjustments  in  density  and  distribution,  whether 
sparse,  medium,  dense,  or  congested;  adjustments  in 
social  habit- — rural,  clustered  hamlet,  suburban,  or 
urban;  adjustments  in  social  structure;  in  social  use 
and  .status  of  labor;  in  landholding  and  subdivision;  in 
recreation,  aesthetics,  and  institutions. 

These  too,  are  related  to  the  character  of  the  natural 
environment  and  to  the  supporting  economic  activities 
which  in  turn  are  rooted  in  it.  Consequently,  the  social 
adjustments  of  man  vary  in  accordance  with  varia- 
tions in  the  character  and  resources  of  the  fundament. 
Regions  of  general  social  homogeneity  are,  tlierefore, 
easily  discerned  within  the  United  States  or  any  other 
large  country.  Social  regions  do  not  always  have  the 
same  areas  or  dimensions  as  do  economic  divisions,  but, 
because  there  is  a  close  relation  between  social  and  eco- 
nomic activities,  there  is  a  noticeable  coincidence  be- 
tween the  two  patterns. 

(c)  Political  adjustments. — Man  also  makes  other 
adjustments  to  his  habitat,  the  purposes  of  which  are 
to  control,  administer,  and  protect  society.    These  in- 
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elude  many  types  of  arrangements  in  local,  provincial, 
and  national  government;  and  even  enter  into  inter- 
national affairs.  They  also  include  policies  in  taxation, 
in  political  control  of  land  and  other  resources,  and  in 
regard  to  social  and  economic  regulation.  They  in- 
clude adjustments  in  areal  arrangement  for  administra- 
tion, boundary  delineation,  military  offense  and  defense, 
police  regulation,  tariff  control,  and  institutional  or- 
ganization. 

Many  of  these  political  activities  show  definite  re- 
gional aspects,  because  they  tend  to  conform  to  varia- 
tions in  the  character  of  the  natural  environment,  or  to 
the  socio-economic  environment  which  in  turn  is  related 
to  it.  The  degree  of  conformity  is,  however,  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  economic  or  social  adjustments,  be- 
cause many  political  traits  are  arbitrarily  bequeathed 
upon  a  region  by  a  larger  national  organization,  rather 
than  growing  directly  out  of  the  land  and  its  people. 


4.  Geographic  Regions 

Although  there  are  definite  regional  divisions  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  any  people,  these 
are  but  partial  aspects  of  its  total  ecology.  The  geog- 
rapher or  human  ecologist  seeks  to  go  one  step  farther, 
and  to  discover  a  set  of  regional  divisions  which  will 
express  as  nearly  as  possible  differentiation  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  activities.  Since  lines  demarking  the 
major  types  of  economic  adjustment  do  not  coincide 
with  those  delimiting  social  or  political  adjustment, 
considerable  compromise  and  reconciliation  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  produce  a  single  set  of  regional 
divisions.  To  delineate  such  regions  is  decidedly 
worth  while,  because  they  probably  represent  the  closest 
approximation  to  total  regionalism  which  it  is  possible 
to  depict.  The  map  (see  fig.  28a)  by  Stark  and  Whit- 
tlesey is  probably  the  most  significant  map  of  geo- 
graphic regions  yet  produced  for  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER    XIV.      FORMS    AND    USES    OF    THE    REGION 


xVlthoiigh  the  layman  usually  employs  the  word  "  re- 
gion "  as  a  synonym  for  "  area  ",  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion shows  tliat  in  scientific  thinking  certain  definite 
qualities  and  properties  have  long  been  attached  to  it. 
In  other  words,  "  area  is  a  mere  abstraction,  while  a 
region  is  more  or  less  tangible  and  may  be  fixed  in 
terms  of  space." '-  The  many  attempts  to  fix  regions 
in  t«rms  of  space  in  the  United  States  are  illustrated 
in  figures  22  to  28. 

A  careful  analysis  of  all  information  available  indi- 
cates that  three  general  uses  of  the  word  "  region  "  are 
permissible.  These  throe  uses  are,  however,  possibly 
of  unequal  validity.  They  include  the  following:  (a) 
areas  of  homegeneity  or  unity  measured  in  terms  of 
a  single  factor,  (b)  areas  of  unity  or  homogeneity 
measured  in  terms  of  several  or  many  factors,  and  (c) 
areas  demarked  for  purposes  of  administration  or 
control. 

1.  Single-Factor  Regions 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  regionalists  that  any  re- 
gion is  pistulated  upon  the  idea  of  areal  homogeneity 
or  unity.  (See  chap.  XII.)  From  this  standpoint 
alone,  there  may  be  many  varieties  of  regions  depend- 
ing upon  the  specific  factors  selected  for  measuring 
unity  or  homogeneity.  Indeed,  there  can  be  as  many 
varieties  of  regions  as  there  are  possible  factors.  For 
example,  there  may  be  soil  regions,  vegetation  regions, 
climatic  regions,  poi)ulation  regions,  agricultural 
I'egions,  and  so  forth  to  great  length.  These  are,  how- 
ever, homogeneous  units  only  in  one  limited  sense, 
i.  e.,  their  regionality  is  created  by  and  ends  in  one 
selected  datum.  Moreover,  they  immediately  cease 
to  exist  as  regions  when  the  single  factor  upon  which 
they  are  created  is  removed  from  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion. They  represent  areal  generalization  of  selected 
data,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  they  are 
regions  only  in  a  partial  sense.  They  may  more  prop- 
erly be  called,  from  an  esoteric  standpoint,  not  regions, 
but  proto-regions,  i.  e.,  single-factor  regions.  Such 
units  have  a  real  value  for  use  in  dealing  with  special- 
ized (lata.  Figures  22  to  26  present  20  such  single- 
factor  regions  for  the  United  States. 

2.  Administrative  Regions 

The  second  form  of  the  regional  iflea  has  developed 
out  of  the  field  of  political  and  commercial  administra- 
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tion.  Railways,  banks,  and  large  business  firms  fre- 
quently divide  their  tributary  area  into  districts  or 
regions.  This  practice  is  particularly  noteworthy  in 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  wherein  de- 
partments, bureaus,  and  special  agencies  are  entrusted 
with  nimierous  administrative  functions  such  as  the 
gathering  of  data,  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies,  management  of  persoimel,  dis- 
bursement of  funds,  and  many  others.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  volume  of  business  has  become  too  great  to 
be  administered  directly  from  AVashington  and  conse- 
quently branch  offices  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  most  instances,  too,  territory 
has  been  allocated  to  each  branch  office  so  as  to  create 
a  region  or  district.  It  is  this  very  significance  of  the 
region  in  goverinnental  affairs  today  which  renders  im- 
perative that  it  be  defined  carefully.  Most  diction- 
aries give  as  a  secondary  or  corollary  definition  of 
region — "an  administrative  district  or  subdivision" — 
thus  bestowing  upon  the  term  a  political  meaning,  at 
least  in  certain  instances.  In  antiquity,  as  the  word 
itself  indicates,  region  carried  a  political  connotation 
(Latin,  icgo — I  rule).  This  is  understandable  bccau.se 
of  the  tendency  of  ancient  kingdoms  and  empires  to 
expand  until  they  had  reached  more  or  less  physically 
defined  limits — and  hence  hud  come  to  embrace  a 
natural  unit  of  area.  But  modern  political  units  have, 
in  the  main,  not  been  determined  by  any  such  consid- 
erations and  hence  are  not  regions  in  an}'  save  the 
most  artificial  sense. 

With  the  development  of  the  modern  type  of  na- 
tion, political  units  arc  no  longer  determined  by  race, 
language,  culture,  or  natural  limits  of  conquest,  or  mi- 
gration. On  the  contrary,  their  areas  result  from  a 
delicate  balance  among  several  factors,  the  result  of 
which  is  often  a  high  degree  of  artificiality  in  bound- 
aries. Today,  therefore,  political  units  are  apt  to  be 
the  poorest  possible  expression  of  regionality.  If  this 
be  true  regarding  nations.  States,  and  Provinces,  it 
would  suggest  that  it  be  also  true  with  respect  to  minor 
administrative  divisions.  An  examination  of  more 
than  lOU  Federal  administrative  divisions  (see  chap. 
V)  shows  this  indeed  to  be  the  case.  They  have  de- 
veloped because  of  administrative  necessity,  and  exist 
because  of  administrative  convenience,  rather  than  by 
reason  of  any  qualities  inherent  in  the  areas  themselves. 
In  other  words  such  territorial  divisions  are  created  by 
extrinsic  rather  than  intrinsic  factors.     Strictly  speak- 
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ing  they  are  regions  only  by  designation,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  pseudo-regions  rather  than  as 
real  regional  units.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  being 
the  case,  however,  because  most  systems  of  administra- 
tive divisions  could  probably  be  designed  in  accordance 
with  sound  geographic  principles  without  diminishing 
their  administrative  convenience.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  augmented  through  the  achievement 
of  greater  efficiency  in  grouping  the  items  or  functions 
to  be  administered. 

3.  Composite  Regions 

The  third  form  of  the  regional  idea  has  developed 
among  those  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  regional  problem  per  se.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  concept  of  the  region  as  an  area  of 
imity  or  homogeneity  measured  in  terms  of  several  or 
many  factors.  Such  territorial  units  may  therefore  be 
called  multi-factor  or  composite  regions. 

In  studying  the  accompanying  maps  of  single-factor 
regions  as  well  as  many  other  maps  of  regionalized 
data,  one  gradually  senses  that  while  seldom  do  two  of 
them  coincide,  there  are  some  areal  divisions  which 
tend  to  repeat  themselves  over  and  over  again.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  the  physical  realm,  so  that  certain 
broad  areal  differences  appear  on  the  soil  map,  the 
vegetation  map,  the  physical  map,  and  many  others. 
As  long  ago  as  30  years,  therefore,  attempts  were  made 
to  equate  these  several  factors  and  to  affect  a  compos- 
ite division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  units  which 
would  express  total  physical  differences.  Out  of  these 
attempts  grew  the  idea  of  natural  or  environmental 
regions  (see  fig.  45). 

Similarly  in  the  cultural  realm,  there  are  many  so- 
cial, economic,  and  demographic  data  which  exhibit 
certain  coincident  regional  divisions  or  tendencies  in 
that  direction.  This  in  turn  has  suggested  the  idea 
of  composite  cultural  regions  (see  fig.  46).  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  types  of  composite  units  is  the 
geographic  region,  partly  because  it  summarizes  many 
cultural  elements,  but  even  more  so  because  it  attempts 
to  integrate  these  with  the  natural  factors. 

It  is  a  known  fact  of  human  ecology  or  geography 
that  there  is  an  active  interrelation  between  the  pat- 
terns of  human  culture  and  activity  on  the  one  hand, 
and    the   natural    environment   on   the    other.     In  no 


sense  is  this  meant  to  imply  that  one  is  causal  to  the 
other ;  rather,  it  is  a  way  of  saying  that  the  structures 
and  occupance  patterns  of  man  tend  to  vary  with  the 
character  of  tlie  natural  environment  because  the  for- 
mer are  molded  and  adjusted  to,  and  in  a  large  meas- 
use  derived  from  materials  of  the  latter.  These  ecolo- 
gical relationships  are  so  fundamental  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  the  real  determinants  of  regions.  More- 
over, they  surround  man  with  different  conditions  for 
living,  different  degrees  of  success  in  winning  a  liveli- 
hood, and  different  factors  which  challenge  attention, 
engross  interest,  and  set  social  phychology  and  public 
opinion.  Thus,  regional  differences  may  be  said  to  be 
also  phychological  realities. 

One  may  state  with  some  certainty,  therefore,  that  re- 
gions are  genuine  entities,  each  of  which  expresses  both 
natural  and  cultural  differentiation  from  its  neighbors. 
As  such,  they  are  definite  and  recognizable  subnational 
units  within  the  national  whole.  That  these  are  not 
artificial  differences  but  are  well  known  to  even  the 
common  man  is  evidenced  b}'  his  use  of  such  terms  as 
the  South,  the  Middle  West,  the  Intermoimtain  country, 
the  inland  empire,  or  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Nor  is 
such  regional  differentiation  to  be  deplored.  Rather, 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  true  expression  of  American 
life  and  culture.  According  to  some  it  would  seem  to 
reflect  American  ideals,  needs,  and  viewpoints  far  more 
adequately  than  does  State  consciousness  and  loyalty. 
One  might  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  should  not  only 
be  conserved  but  augmented  and  utilized  as  a  major 
factor  in  national  planning  and  development.  It  is 
Professor  Odum's  belief,  and  one  which  is  shared  by  an 
increasing  number  of  persons,  that  '•  due  to  the  bigness 
of  the  Nation  and  to  its  cultural  backgroimds  and 
motivations,  as  well  as  to  technological  considerations, 
the  regional  approach  and  analysis  are  fundamental  to 
any  successful  permanent  social  planning  program  or 
procedure  in  the  United  States."  "  This  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  geographic  region  is  entirely 
suitable  for  use  as  a  basis  for  regional  planning  by  the 
Federal  Government,  even  though  it  does  seem  to  pos- 
sess many  virtues  for  such  a  purpose.  This  question  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  section  of  the  report  which 
immediately  follows. 
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CHAPTER   XV.   REGIONS   IN   A   PLANNED   NATIONAL   PROGRAM 


1.  The  Areal  Problem 

Regional  planning  has  boon  defined  so  often  and  so 
variously,  that  no  further  definition  will  be  attempted 
at  this  time.  However  it  be  defined  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that,  "  the  new  thing  in  regional  planning 
is  the  extension  of  (local)  studies  to  larger  areas,  tak- 
ing in  not  only  the  centers  of  activity,  but  the  groups 
of  cities,  and  of  highways,  and  of  natural  resources  of 
all  types  which  go  to  make  up  a  unified  district,  within 
which,  nevertheless,  relationships  are  still  so  close  that 
changes  in  one  portion  of  the  area  react  on  the  remain- 
der of  it,  and  must  be  studied  and  analyzed  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  balance  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole."  " 

"  Regional  planning  involves  the  development  of 
cities  and  countrysides,  of  industries,  and  natural  re- 
sources, as  parts  of  a  regional  whole.'"  It  aims  to  de- 
termine and  to  enforce  by  law  rational,  ordered  policies 
in  the  use  of  specific  tracts  of  land — whether  for  farm 
or  forest,  park  or  reservoir  or  settlement,  airport  or 
highwa}'  or  railroad. •' 

"Actually  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  regional 
planning  seem  not  so  very  different  from  those  of  city 
planning  except  in  magnitude  and  responsibility.  The 
principal  technical  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  re- 
gional planning  deals  with  the  interrelations  of  com- 
munities rather  than  with  the  problems  of  individual 
cities." 

"  The  complete  (social)  organism  requires  more  than 
a  municipality  to  support  it  in  all  its  functions.  It 
requires  a  region,  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  that  region  constitutes  a  new  branch  of  the  old  art 
of  environmental  planning,  namely,  regional  plan- 
ning." 

"  The  program  of  regional  planning  has  grown  out 
of  a  multitude  of  fresh  initiatives;  the  activities  of  for- 
esters and  conservationists  with  forest-working  plans,  of 
municipal  engineers  with  plans  for  city  extensions  and 
parkways,  and  finally,  of  a  great  school  of  regional  geog- 
raphers, who,  under  Vidal  de  la  Blache  in  France,  Her- 
bertson  in  England,  Fenneman,  Smith,  and  others  in  the 
United  States,  have  established  the  region  as  a  definite 
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unit  with  its  special  individuality  of  geologic  formation, 
climate,  vegetation,  landscape,  and  human  culture."  " 

The  area  over  which  the  planner  has  need  of  ex- 
tending his  activities  may  be  unified  by  one  or  more 
of  several  factors:  A  conmion  activity,  a  common 
natural  terrain,  a  common  trade  economy,  and  so  forth, 
the  existence  of  which  may,  of  course,  be  employed  as 
the  immediate  criterion  for  regional  delimitation.  For 
the  regional  planner,  however,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "  a  region  is  an  area  unified  by  common  economic 
and  social  purpo.ses,  large  enough  to  permit  a  reason- 
able adjustment  of  necessary  activities  to  subareas 
and  small  enough  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  com- 
munity aims."  -'■ 

Regions  of  this  kind  whether  recognized  or  not,  are 
working,  ever  changing  realities  in  a  dynamic  modern 
life,  not  broad  abstractions,  or  arbitrary  entities.  They 
come  out  of  the  interaction  between  land  and  people, 
land  upon  which  nature  has  painted  its  own  regional 
pattern,  and  people  of  many  different  traits  and  races. 
A  region  which  may  serve  economic,  social,  and  other 
ends  will  coincide  closely  with  actualities  of  human 
and  physical  regionali.'^m,  for  a  region  which  will 
function  effectively  cannot  be  established  solely  by 
edict  or  enactment  without  reference  to  both  human 
and  physical  delimiting  factors.  Failure  to  develop 
an  area  in  harmony  with  the  basic  regional  conditions 
present  has  thwarted  many  an  enterprise  or  even 
brought  povertj'  to  the  entire  region  in  place  of  the 
prosperity  which  was  its  rightful  heritage. 

Within  certain  governmental  circles  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  regard  the  region  as  a  conference  device,  a 
means  of  evoking  action  at  a  point  somewhere  between 
the  local  and  the  Federal  levels.  In  other  words  it  is 
customary  to  think  of  regionalism  in  terms  of  some 
convenient  center  or  meeting  place,  whereat  representa- 
tives of  field  agencies  or  of  the  States  can  convene  and 
deal  with  some  problem  or  set  of  problems  without  di- 
rect regard  to  the  powers  resident  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Measured  in  these  terms,  the  whole  problem  reduces 
to  that  of  providing  "  a  suitable  territorial  unit,  inter- 
mediate between  the  State  and  National  areas." 
Translated  into  terms  of  planning,  the  problem  is, 
therefore,  to  provide  effective  decentralization  of  na- 
tional planning  activity. 

"Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca,  14th  Ed.,  p.  71. 

"  H.  V.  Habbard  and  T.  K.  ITuhbard,  Our  Cities  Today  and  To- 
morrow, Cambridge,  1929,  p.   47. 
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The  region  is  undoubtedly  all  of  this,  and  perhaps 
even  more.  There  is  something  unsatisfyingly  in- 
complete about  such  a  concept,  which  is,  however,  not 
entirely  revealed  through  a  study  of  the  administra- 
tive phases  of  the  problem.  The  preceding  search  for 
the  essence  of  regionalism  would  seem  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  region  "  per  se "  is  a  geographical 
entity  as  well  as  an  administrative  device,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  Per- 
haps the  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  adjective 
suitable.  It  is  obvious  that  many  kinds  of  areas  would 
seem  to  provide  suitable  territorial  units  intermediate 
between  State  and  Federal  areas,  if  administrational 
premises  alone  were  employed.  Indeed  our  whole 
politigraphical  system  of  townships,  counties,  con- 
gressional districts,  States,  and  Federal  reserve  areas 
seemingly  represents  the  best  that  could  be  effected 
from  political  premises  alone.  Governmental  struc- 
tures and  administrative  arrangements  must  necessarily 
be  constructed  upon  such  premises ;  it  is  only  when  these 
are  used  as  criteria  for  delimiting  the  areas  to  be 
governed,  that  discrepancies  arise.  What  constitutes 
a  suitable  area  would  seem  to  be  measurable  largely 
upon  geographical  premises,  i.  e.,  consideration  arising 
out  of  questions  of  human  ecology  (man  as  viewed  in 
relation  to  his  environment). 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  regionalism  has,  in 
the  main,  been  treated  as  though  it  had  no  locus  or  at 
least  only  a  very  vague  one,  and  the  region  has  been 
defined  purely  as  a  possible  level  of  government.  Over 
against  this  stands  the  chorographical  ^-  concejDt  of 
regionalism  as  inherent  in  questions  of  locus,  and  the 
region  as  an  area  distinguished  by  definite  charac- 
teristics from  which  problems  emerge.  In  setting  up 
a  set  of  regions  for  a  planned  national  development, 
the  whole  areal  problem  may  be  focussed  in  one  ques- 
tion, e.  g. :  "  Is  it  desired  to  create  a  larger  unit  than 
the  States,  or  is  it  desired  to  gain  a  different  kind  of 
unit  regardless  of  size  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  query 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  what  such  regions  are  to 
be  used  for,  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  objectives 
sought. 

2.  The  Implications  of  the  Problem 

It  is  one  thing  to  define  the  general  aim  of  regional 
planning,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  formulate  its  pre- 
cise objective.  The  preliminary  attempts  to  do  this 
serve  to  reveal  that  there  are  two  very  different  ideas 
at  work  in  the  minds  of  planning  officials. 

The  first  of  these  is  expressed  by  an  eminent  regional 
planner  in  the  following  words :  ^^  "  The  main  objec- 

"  The  nature  of  the  communication  was  such  that  the  writer'* 
Identity   cannot   be   revealed. 
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tive  of  regional  planning  is  socio-economic  advance- 
ment. One  of  the  major  means  of  this  advancement 
is,  of  course,  the  development  of  reasonable  balance, 
self-sufficiency,  and  autonomy  within  major  divisions 
of  the  country." 

If  this  actually  be  the  primary  objective  of  regional 
planning,  then  the  geographical  answer  is  to  provide 
as  large  and  varied  an  areal  unit  as  possible ;  one  within 
which  cities  and  rural  areas,  mines  and  forests,  manu- 
factories and  agricultural  districts  can  be  integrated 
into  a  provincial  economy  as  nearly  self-contained  as 
possible.  This  could  probably  be  accomplished  by  di- 
viding the  country  into  5  or  6  major  divisions,  as  for 
instance  the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  Midlands.  Each  of  these  broad  sections 
would  then  be  made  to  perform  as  many  functions  as 
possible,  and  would  be  dependent  upon  other  parts  of 
the  country  for  only  those  things  which  it  could  not  be 
made  to  produce. 

The  second  idea,  and  one  which  is  probably  more 
commonly  held,  is  that  regional  planning  should,  in 
the  main,  confine  itself  to  dealing  with  the  physical 
resources  and  equipment  out  of  which  socio-economic 
progress  arises.  If  this  be  the  major  objective,  then 
sectional  autonomy  and  economic  balance  cease  to 
occupy  the  center  of  attention.  In  their  place,  comes 
a  desire  to  find  an  area  within  which  physical  re- 
sources naturally  group  themselves  in  such  a  way  that 
human  adjustments  and  maladjustments  to  them  can 
be  readily  isolated  and  dealt  with.  To  achieve  such 
an  end,  the  planner  needs,  not  a  large  and  varied  area, 
but  one  as  specialized  as  possible — one  within  which 
planning  problems  are  segregated  into  a  few  types  so 
as  to  allow  for  expert  treatment.  This  should  result 
in  a  division  of  the  country  into  a  score  or  less  of 
regions,  each  of  which  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
designed  to  improve  tlie  ecological  relations  of  popula- 
tion to  the  local  environment  and  increase  the  economy 
of  resource  use.  A  I'egion  delineated  under  such  a 
premise  would  be  characterized  by  a  monotony  in  prob- 
lems and  resources,  and  hence  in  its  potential  human 
economy.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a  region  of  this 
sort  would  become,  through  intelligent  planning,  less 
and  less  diversified  by  reason  of  the  elimination  of 
submarginal  and  marginal  adjustments.  Indeed,  with 
constant  attention  on  the  part  of  planners,  to  the  eco- 
nomic "  law  of  comparative  advantage  ",  it  is  probable 
that  a  region  would  tend  to  become  more  specialized 
and  less  self-sufficing  in  its  economy.  The  end  result 
would  be  to  bring  about,  or  at  least  to  enhance,  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  geographical  division  of 
labor,  wherein  any  region  would  tend  to  become  in- 
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creasingly  aware  of  itself  through  greater  homogeneity 
of  effort  and  more  marked  differentiation  from  neigh- 
boring regions.  Througli  this  very  process,  a  region 
would  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  the  other 
segments  of  the  national  whole,  with  the  result  that 
national  cohesion  would  be  augmented. 

3.  Regions  for  Planning 

Deferring  for  the  moment  any  consideration  of 
regions  for  purposes  of  construction  and  operation,  the 
question  of  regions  for  planning  may  be  examined  first. 
While  no  single  answer  can  be  returned  at  this  time, 
the  general  problem  may  be  weighed  in  the  light  of 
the  major  factors  which  enter  into  any  regional  picture 
and  with  which  planning  must  deal.  These  include  the 
whole  realm  of  natural  resources  and  the  related  proc- 
esses of  adapting  them  to  meet  human  needs,  i.  e., 
economic  production.  It  would  also  seem  to  include 
many  of  the  distributional  and  institutional  aspects 
of  the  human  resources,  the  commercial  structure,  the 
transportational  patterns,  and  the  political  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  life  of  the  region  is  integrated,  and 
the  relations  which  the  area  has  with  other  regions. 
If  any  one  of  these  elements  be  dealt  with  as  an  isolated 
factor,  the  area  involved  is  definitely  demarcated  and 
usually  rather  small.  In  planning,  however,  one  is 
compelled  to  deal  with  several  or  many  interrelated 
factors,  with  a  result  that  the  area  to  be  treated  becomes 
much  larger,  and  much  vaguer  in  outline.  Neverthe- 
less it  seems  worth  while  to  search  for  a  unit  of  area  less 
than  the  whole  Nation  which  will  allow  of  planning  for 
a  combmation  of  all  or  most  of  those  functions  which 
are  significant. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  any  such  region 
should  exhibit  the  following  physical  characteristics: 

{a)  Its  territory  should  be  as  contiguous  and  com- 
pact in  outline  as  possible,  rather  than  fragmented. 

(6)  It  should  possess  the  maximum  degree  of  homo- 
geneity, i.  e.,  it  should  exhibit  marked  homogeneity  of 
elements  and  characteristics  in  its  central  core,  which 
homogeneity  becomes  progressively  diluted  toward  the 
periphery.  The  boundaries  themselves  are  in  most  in- 
stances transition  zones  rather  than  sharp  lines. 

(c)  It  should  possess  unity,  organic  interrelation- 
ship, and  cohesion,  i.  e.,  it  should  have  unity  in  en- 
vironmental characteristics,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
or  tends  to  be  overlaid  by  a  dominant  type  of  cultural 
pattern  embodying  the  works  of  man. 

(fZ)  It  should  include  all  teritory  containing  a 
major  combination  of  resources,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  an 
economic-natural  unit  in  general  terms. 

(e)  It  should  include  whole  problem  areas  and  not 
partial  areas. 


(/)  It  should  include  as  nearly  as  possible  a  total 
areal  pattern  of  culture  and  works  and  should  not  cut 
aci'oss  such  patterns. 

{^g)  It  should  be  so  delineated  as  to  conform  to 
existing  regional  consciousness  and  sentiments. 

(A)  It  should  possess  regional  identity.  No  citizen 
of  Iowa  would,  for  example,  readily  identify  himself 
with  a  region  consisting  of  a  combination  of  States 
such  as  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  Missouri;  no 
Californian  ever  boasted  of  living  within  the  Twelfth 
Federal  Reserve  District;  no  Washingtonian  of  being  a 
resident  of  the  Fourth  Procurement  Zone.  On  the 
other  hand,  people  do  already  identify  themselves  with 
certain  broad  sections  or  regions  of  the  country  such 
as  the  South,  or  the  ISIiddle  AVest.  Even  where  they 
do  not,  certain  divisions  can  be  made  so  as  to  delineate 
areas  of  such  uniqueness  that  such  identifications  and 
areal  consciousness  will  be  wellnigh  impelling. 

(^)  Lastly,  it  should  be  of  fairly  large  size.  Areas, 
ranging  from  localities  on  up  through  districts,  sub- 
regions,  and  regions,  all  manifest  the  quality  of  homo- 
geneity. This  quality  becomes  less  intense  as  the  areal 
unit  is  increased.  The  term  "  region  "  seems  to  apply  to 
the  largest  area  within  which  there  is  marked  unity 
in  physical  and  cultural  elements.  Any  area  larger 
than  this,  loses  its  distinctive  character  in  a  welter  of 
unlike  traits.  By  the  same  token,  smaller  areal  units 
lack  true  regional  character  because  they  are  but  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  related  whole. 

To  the  planner,  the  region  should  be  a  convenient 
device  to  keep  planning  problems  and  functions  within 
manageable  dimensions.  They  are  elements,  therefore, 
whose  demarcation  gets  something  isolated  so  that  a 
unified  consideration  may  be  accorded  them.  All 
pointing  toward  this  end,  there  have  been  suggested 
five  possible  methods  for  the  delineation  of  planning 
regions,  as  follows:  (ff)  Regions  based  upon  metropoli- 
tan spheres  of  influence;  (?>)  regions  based  upon  admin- 
istrational  and  locational  convenience;  (c)  regions 
based  upon  group-of -States  arrangements;  (c?)  regions 
based  upon  single-function  areas;  and  (c)  regions  based 
upon  composite  planning  problems. 

(a)  Regions  iased  upon  7n£tropolitan  inflv^nce. — 
The  modern  big  city  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  im- 
pelling things  in  the  national  pattern.  To  many,  there- 
fore, it  has  seemed  logical  to  regard  cities  as  the  major 
desiderata  in  regional  plaiming.  In  fact,  regional 
planning  has  hitherto  been  applied  in  this  country 
"  almost  exclusively  to  certain  great  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts ",''*  and  the  term  "  region "  to  most  planning 
officials  has  come  to  mean  a  metropolitan  area.    Indeed, 


"  Thomas  Adams :  Regional  Planning  In  the  United  States,  In  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  Inc.,  ser.  4,  no.  1,  Apr.  1929,  pp.  5-12. 
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a  region  has  even  been  defined  as  "  an  area  included 
within  commutation  and  easy  1-day  shopping  distance 
of  the  central  cities,  or  city.-"  This  concept  is  too  nar- 
row. Planning  is  desperately  needed  today  for  many 
a  rural  area  not  centering  about  a  metropolis  and  is  no 
less  needed  for  tracts  far  wider  than  those  that  lie 
within  a  day's  shopping  distance  from  a  city."  -" 

A  city,  however,  just  as  uny  other  socio-economic 
phenomenon,  can  be  regarded  from  man}'  angles.  If 
it  be  approached  geogi-aphicallj',  then  the  city  is  a  re- 
gional unit,  albeit  the  smallest  and  most  complex  one. 
"  But  it  is  not  an  isolated  unit.  It  is  retroactive,  tend- 
ing; that  is,  more  and  more  to  create  its  own  region. 
It,  plus  its  external  relations,  some  students  of  govern- 
ment think,  may  even  be  the  future  basis  of  regional 
administration,  rather  than  an  artificial  creation,  such 
as  an  American  State."  -'  The  basic  idea  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  large  areas  are  unified  and  given  region- 
ality  by  the  influence  of  urban  metropoli.  Professor 
McKenzie  asserts  that  "  geographically  the  metropoli- 
tan region  extends  as  far  as  the  city  exerts  a  dominat- 
ing influence."  He  qualifies  this,  however,  by  saying 
that  "  the  modem  metropolitan  community  obtains  its 
unity  thi'ough  territorial  differentiation  of  specialized 
functions,  rather  than  through  mass  participation 
in  centrally  located  institutions."  In  other  words, 
metropolitan  influence  is  manifested  only  in  a  few  spe- 
cialized functions,  whereas,  for  other  and  often  more 
significant  fiuictions,  smaller  local  centers  may  exert  a 
far  more  potent  influence;  moreover,  for  many  fimc- 
tions,  the  metropolis  would  seem  to  exert  a  little  or  no 
discoverable  influence  at  all.  McKenzie  goes  on  to  say : 
"  The  economic  unity  of  the  metropolitan  region  is 
based  upon  a  pattern  of  economic  relations  character- 
ized by  territorial  differentiation  and  specialization  of 
parts  which  are  functionally  integrated  in  a  sensitive 
balance  of  space  and  time  relations."  -"  This  is  par- 
tially valid,  but  it  fails  to  consider  the  fact  that 
metropoli  are  geographically  of  two  kinds — regional 
foci  and  supraregional  creations.  In  other  words, 
some  large  cities  are  created  by  the  regions  which  con- 
tain them  and  for  which  they  are  in  many  respects 
centere  of  integration,  but  many  other  cities  are  not 
products  of  regional  forces.  These  instead  are  created 
by  larger  factors  in  the  total  national  economy.  Most 
of  the  million-cities  are  probably  of  this  latter  type. 
To  identify  regions  with  such  cities,  therefore,  is  to 
create  a  regionalism  of  somewhat  dubious  validity. 
Many  of  the  smaller  cities  do  exhibit  a  certain  ai'eal 
control,  but  their  application  as  regional  criteria  re- 
sults in  a  great  number  of  divisions,  whose  use  could 


=»  H.  V.  Hubbard  and  T.  K.  Hubbard  :  Op.  Clt.,  p.  46. 
"William  R.  Grrelcy  :  Op.  Clt..  pp.  405-JOO. 

"  M.    T.    Bingham :    A    Method    of    Approach    to    Urban    Geography, 
Geographical  Journal,  vol.  2S,  no.  4,  p.  285. 

»  R.  D.  McKenzie:  Tho  Metropolitan  Community,  1933. 


only  result  in  planning  upon  a  district  rather  than  a 
real  regional  scale.  Probably  the  confusion  in  think- 
ing on  the  regionality  of  metropolitan  spheres  of  in- 
fluence arises  out  of  a  failure  to  realize  that  "  a  single 
city  or  metropolitan  area  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger 
environment."  -"  In  short,  it  is  an  element  in  the  total 
regional  picture  and  not  its  fundamental  outline. 

Maps  showing  the  96  metropolitan  areas  based  upon 
the  1930  census  and  the  43  areas  of  newspaper  circu- 
lation from  large  cities  were  examined.  Using  these 
criteria,  larger  metropolitan  areas  were  constructed  by 
grouping  tlie  smaller  units  together  and  assigning 
them  to  certiiin  major  cities.  This  yields  a  map  of 
17  areas  which  conceivably  might  be  used  for  regional 
planning  purposes.  (See  fig.  16.)  Aside  from  the 
somewhat  questionable  assumption  underlying  the  de- 
lineation of  regions  on  this  basis,  there  is  another  as- 
jject  of  the  matter  which  should  be  considered. 

To  construct  regions  which  would  adhere  to  cities 
rather  than  to  the  broader  aspects  of  resources,  eco- 
nomic patterns  and  regional  interests  is  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  one  factor  rather  than  the  total  region. 
Upon  such  a  basis  regional  planning  tends  to  become 
an  expanded  form  of  city  planning.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  planning  has  not 
arisen  at  least  in  part  out  of  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing local  rural  culture  and  resources  against  chaotic 
economic  and  social  forces  emanating  from  the  city. 
Even  were  cities  themselves  carefully  planned,  this 
would  still  be  true,  for  the  city  is  an  organism  whose 
very  nature  places  its  nutritive  processes  above  larger 
regional  considerations. 

(6)  Regions  hosed  upon  administrative  conveni- 
ence.— A  second  proposal  would  create  a  set  of  regions 
based  upon  the  selection  of  perhaps  10  to  20  cities 
which  would  serve  as  subnational  centers,  to  each  of 
which  a  unit  of  territory  would  be  arbitrarily  assigned. 
These  centers  would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
administrative  and  planning  convenience.  When  ana- 
lyzed this  would  appear  to  be  actually  locational  con- 
venience, for  it  would  involve:  First,  accessibility  by 
lines  of  railway,  highway,  and  air  travel;  and  second, 
the  proximity  to  State  institutions  and  to  Federal 
field  offices.  Some  attention  would  also  be  paid  to  ob- 
taining a  fairly  even  distribution  of  planning  centers 
over  the  national  territory.  The  location  of  Federal 
achninistrative  field  offices  and  that  of  urban  metropoli 
would  probably  afford  the  principal  data  for  the  selec- 
tion of  planning  centers  on  the  basis  outlined  above. 

This  plan  would  obviously  not  create  regions  in  the 
chorographic  sense,  but  would  produce  areas  desig- 
nated as  regions  resembling  those  now  used  by  many 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  bureaus  (see  figs.  30 
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to  47),  wherein  the  problem  of  regions  has  been  de- 
cided ujjon  the  basis  of  considerations  of  departmental 
procedure,  whilst  the  fundamental  composite  factors 
which  create  regionality  have  been  ignored.  To  de- 
termine what  particular  cities  shall  be  the  centers  of 
regional  planning,  in  terms  of  the  present  location  of 
so-called  ''  regional  offices  of  the  Government "  (which 
themselves  have  been  selected  upon  a  questionable 
basis)  is  to  bring  about  an  accumi;lation  of  departure 
from  real  regionality.  Moreover,  to  weight  the  selec- 
tion of  planning  centers  in  the^e  terms,  would  make 
it  difficult  to  approach  any  regional  problem  directly, 
and  instead  would  compel  a  roundabout  approach 
through  consideration  of  already  established  Federal 
field  offices.  Certainly  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
areal  basis  of  planning  should  itself  be  planned  accord- 
ing to  sound  geographic  principles  as  these  relate  to  the 
problems  to  be  faced,  and  thus  really  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  administration  and  other  procedure. 

Likewise  to  select  centers  for  regional  planning  in 
terms  of  locational  convenience  is  actually  to  weight 
the  result  heavily  in  terms  of  metropolitan  influence. 
This  is  true  because  the  transport  and  communication 
facilities  of  a  place  are  usually  commensurate  with  the 
size  of  its  population.  Consequently,  the  most  conven- 
ient centers  for  planning  would  be  the  larger  cities. 
The  weakness  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  areas  natur- 
ally tributary  to  such  cities  are  not  regions  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Some  regions  contain  2,  or  3.  or 
even  more  large  conveniently  located  cities  within  their 
territory.  If  only  one  of  these  were  to  be  selected  as  a 
planning  center  it  would  make  little  difference  which 
were  chosen,  but  undoubtedly  2  or  3  cities  would  be  se- 
lected. To  each  of  these  would  be  attached  a  sphere 
of  operations,  the  limits  of  which  would  be  determined 
roughly  by  the  balance  between  metropolitan  influence 
emanating  from  the  several  centers.  In  the  end,  these 
metropolis-dominated  fragments  would  assume  regional 
status,  and  totally  eclipse  the  more  fundamental 
regional    pattern  underlying  them. 

In  a  few  regions,  there  are  no  large  conveniently  lo- 
cated cities  to  serve  as  nuclei  of  planning  areas.  It  is 
commonly  overlooked  that  some  regions  do  not  produce 
cities,  because  city-creating  factors  are  absent.  Never- 
theless, their  regionality  is  unquestionable,  and  their 
need  for  recognition  as  planning  units  is  as  real  as  the 
most  highly  urbanized  areas.  For  example,  the  Great 
Lakes  forest  and  cut-over  region  contains  only  one 
city,  Duluth;  and  this  is  neither  very  large  nor  con- 
veniently accessible  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  this,  the  area  is  a  clear-cut  region 
w^hich  presents  a  unique  set  of  problems  to  the  planner. 
Similarly,  the  hill  region  of  Ozarkia  and  the  southern 
Appalachians,  and  the  forest  and  recreational  region 
of  northern  New  England  are  wholly  devoid  of  large 


cities.  Any  division  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
ministrative convenience  could  not  therefore  adequately 
express  these  areas  as  regional  entities.  Rather,  it 
would  attach  each  of  them  as  a  whole  or  in  several  unre- 
lated jjarts  to  the  closest  citj-  or  cities. 

The  more  carefully  one  scrutinizes  what  is  commonly 
called  administrative  convenience  as  a  regional  prem- 
ise, the  more  it  would  seem  that  there  is  present  in  the 
minds  of  its  proponents  an  implicit  tendency  to  define 
a  region  in  terms  of  metropolitan  influence.  An  at- 
tempt to  improve  this  method  has  been  made  by  sug- 
gesting that  after  these  centers  have  been  selected, 
their  tributary  areas  be  not  defined,  but  left  as  vague 
spheres  of  planning  jurisdiction  or  influence.  The  sup- 
position made  in  this  case  is  that  to  each  center,  cer- 
tain functional  areas  will  be  attached  in  the  course  of 
planning  operations.  In  the  end  a  composite  region 
will  have  emerged  and  come  to  adhere  to  each  center. 
A  map  depicting  a  set  of  such  regions  is  shown  in 
figure  17.  A  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validity  of  such 
a  supposition,  by  observing  European  experience  along 
this  line,  notably  in  France  where  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, regions  have  not  emerged  under  influences  gen- 
erated from  selected  centers.  Indeed,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  officially  select 
a  set  of  regional  centers,  because  at  each  attempt  the 
whole  procedure  becomes  bogged  down  in  the  rival 
claims  among  cities,  for  selection,  and  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  regionality  becomes  thoroughly  obscured. 

Despite  the  weaknesses  in  delineating  planning  re- 
gions upon  this  premise  there  are  many  regionalists  who 
today  are  thinking  in  such  terms.  A  program  based 
upon  regions  of  this  kind  has  the  advantage  of  being 
flexible,  because  it  allows  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
planning  problems  without  reference  to  deep-seated 
regional  realities  of  a  physical  or  socio-economic  char- 
acter— a  consideration  which  is  apt  to  be  appealing  in 
the  midst  of  a  large-scale  program  demanding  quick 
results.  Wlien  once  regional  planning  centers  were  set 
up,  problem  areas,  functional  areas  needing  treatment, 
survey  activities,  and  construction  projects  could  be 
quickly  allotted  to  this  center  or  that,  territorial  juris- 
diction could  be  thrown  in  this  direction  or  that  as 
would  best  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. In  the  end,  a  region  would  emerge  and  take  form 
about  each  center  through  the  synthesizing  of  projects 
and  problems  to  be  treated. 

"  Regions  derived  by  synthesis  would  probably  be 
both  ephemeral  and  of  limited  value  because  their  basis 
would  be  fragmentary  and  more  or  less  unrelated  truths. 
Wliile  this  method  has  a  certain  attractive  quality  of 
realism,  it  is  possible  that  this  is  more  superficial  than 
fundamental.  Even  in  this  project-conscious  day,  the 
known  and  described  problem  areas  constitute  only  a 
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small  and  perhaps  inferior  part  of  the  countless  pos- 
sible adjustments  and  readjustments  within  a  region. 

"  Regions  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  derived  by  the 
expert  analysis  of  fundamental  natural  and  cultural 
characteristics,  in  order  to  determine  the  areas  of  simi- 
lar resources,  cultures,  and  handicaps.  Regions  of  this 
type  would  inevitably  possess  similar  planning  prob- 
lems. It  seems  likely  that  the  geographic  region  con- 
stitutes the  most  valid  example  of  this  latter  type  of 
areal  unit,  with  some  modification,  perhaps,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  planning."  °° 

(e)  Group-of-States  regions. — There  are  some  who 
are  opposed  to  the  delineation  of  planning  regions  on 
the  basis  of  either  functional  considerations  or  of  geo- 
graphical principles.  Their  chief  objection  is  not  di- 
rected against  the  scientific  soundness  of  such  schemes, 
but  arises  from  a  feeling  that  State  lines  must  be  the 
ultimate  consideration  underlying  the  drawing  of  re- 
gional boundaries.  Such  "  regions  ",  therefore  must  be 
in  tlie  last  analysis,  merely  loose  combinations  or 
groups  of  States.  It  may  be  asserted  that  in  the 
creation  of  regions  of  this  type,  there  are  no  possible 
combinations  of  States  which  will  serve  ultimate 
aims,  although  they  will  serve  certain  designated  proxi- 
mate aims  with  entire  adequacy.  For  example,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  and  Indiana  might  be  grouped  with 
their  northern  neighbors  to  form  a  north-central  region. 
This  would  result  from  considering  the  characteristics 
of  the  northern  portions  of  these  three  States.  But 
if  attention  be  focused  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  one 
can  make  just  as  valid  a  claim  for  grouping  these 
States  with  their  neighbors  on  the  south.  There  is  no 
loiown  or  possible  grouping  of  States  which  would  pro- 
vide for  Texas,  which  lies  partly  on  the  Great  Plains 
and  partly  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  is  both  western  and 
southern  in  its  characteristics.  The  same  may  be  said 
regarding  Missouri,  of  which,  part  is  southern  and  part 
is  midwestern;  part  is  forest  and  part  is  prairie;  part 
is  plain  and  part  is  Ozark;  part  is  Corn  Belt  and  part 
is  general  farming. 

No  regions  formed  by  intei-state  combination  can 
satisfactorily  allocate  those  States  which  lie  athwart 
the  Imndiedth  meridian.  Their  eastern  humid  ))or- 
tions  are  fundamental  parts  of  the  great  American  mid- 
land ;  their  semiarid  western  portions  are  inextricably 
woven  into  the  entirely  different  picture  which  obtains 
on  the  Great  Plains.  For  purposes  of  dealing  with 
certain  problems,  they  might  participate  in  regional 
planning  efforts  in  the  former  area;  for  other  purposes 
and  functions  they  might  be  represented  at  the  regional 


"A  Preliminary  Determination  of  Planning  Regions,  memorandum 
submitted  to  tlie  Commlttpe  on  Uegional  Planning,  by  Dr.  Willis  H. 
Miller,  of  Los  Angeles  Junior  College. 


planning  commission  in  the  latter.  In  other  words, 
they  would  of  necessity  belong  to  both,  but  would  be 
ultimately  identified  with  neither.  Such  multiple  par- 
ticipation of  States  in  several  group-of -State  regions 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  veiy  satisfactory  solution,  for  this 
must  serve  in  the  end  to  destroy  all  identity  of  regions 
as  such,  and  among  other  things  to  defeat  most  of  the 
psychological  advantage  attaching  to  regional  plan- 
ning. This  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  defeated, 
because  it  is  a  barrier  against  the  rising  tide  of  senti- 
ment for  State's  rights  on  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of 
an  omnivorous  Federal  power  on  the  other. 

Social  and  economic  patterns  extend  over  political 
lines  with  impunity  and  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to 
State  or  county  boundaries.  Since  such  boundaries  in 
the  United  States  are  not  trade  barriers,  the  special 
significance  of  an  area  does  not  stop  at  State  or  county 
lines  or  pertain  to  any  grouping  of  such  units.  In 
spite  of  the  common  recognition  of  this,  most  of  the 
governmental  agencies  whicli  perform  planning  func- 
tions base  their  regions  upon  this  premise.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  itself  makes  use  of  a  group- 
of-Statcs  device  for  certain  phase.s  of  its  program  (see 
fig.  36).  Moreover,  the  two  unofficial  interstate  plan- 
ning organizations  now  in  existence,  viz.  New  England 
and  the  I'acific  Northwest,  are  units  of  this  kind. 

"  The  larger  group-of-States  regions  may  in  certain 
respects  be  better  than  single  States,  but  since  the 
regional  boundaries  are  composed  of  State  lines,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  the  old  inadequacies  are  perpetu- 
ated. Apparently,  States  or  groups  of  States  are  not 
particularly  suited  to  function  as  planning  regions."  '• 

(«?)  Regions  hosed  upon  single  functions. — A  fourth 
proposal  is  to  establish  various  sets  of  regions,  each  of 
which  would  deal  with  one  function  only.  This  sug- 
gestion has  genuine  validity  because  the  territories  in- 
volved in  planning  for  water,  minerals,  forest  use, 
recreation,  agricultural  production,  and  other  phases 
of  economic  life  rarely  coincide.  The  result  of  such 
a  scheme  would  be  to  divide  the  Nation  into  perhaps  . 
12  agricultural  regions,  H  water  regions,  6  transporta- 
tion regions,  96  metropolitan  regions,  and  so  forth. 
Few  of  these  "  protorcgions  "  or  single-function  areas 
would  be  coincident  or  coterminous.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  entirely  acceptable  if  planning  were  to 
emanate  entirely  from  the  National  Capital.  This 
latter  is,  however,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  desired. 
To  work  such  a  scheme  as  the  basis  of  regional  plan- 
ning would  not  only  result  in  conflict  and  duplication 
but  would  create  an  enormous  problem  in  coordination. 
An  example  of  one  type  of  single  functional  division 
is  provided  by  figure  19. 


"  Willis  «.  Miller.     Uiid. 
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(e)  Regions  based  upon  composite  problems. — A  fifth 
possible  method  is  to  delineate  a  set  of  regions  based 
upon  the  clustering  of  as  many  planning  elements  or 
functions  as  possible.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  recalled 
that  planning  problems  derive  primarily  from  natural 
resources,  economic  activities,  and  social  traits  of  the 
population.  The  fii-st  step  toward  discovering  what 
composite  regional  divisions  could  be  made,  consisted  in 
gathering  two  sets  of  data — one  in  the  environmental 
realm ;  the  other  in  the  socioeconomic  or  cultural  realm. 

In  the  former,  maps  showing  climate,  soil,  relief, 
drainage,  natural  vegetation,  fauna,  and  principal  min- 
eral resources  were  collected.  On  these  maps  the  data 
were  regionalized  into  fairly  broad  generalized  areas. 
In  actuality  such  surface  units  are  single-factor  areas  or 
protoregions  rather  than  real  regions,  because  they 
represent  geographical  generalizations  upon  the  basis 
of  a  single  selected  factor.    (See  figs.  22  to  23.) 

Similarly,  on  the  cultural  side,  maps  of  population 
density,  metropolitan  influence,  economic  adjustments 
(manufactural,  agricultural,  and  pastoral),  wholesale 
and  retail  trading  areas,  farm  income,  distribution  of 
public  relief,  and  voting  habits  of  the  population  were 
assembled.  These  maps  present  their  data  in  region- 
alized fashion  comparable  to  those  depicting  the  phys- 
ical elements.    (See  figs.  24  to  26.) 

"WHien  those  protorogional  maps  are  collated  and  com- 
pared a  certain  fundamental  areal  dilfcrentiation  over 
the  country  becomes  evident.  The  boundary  coinci- 
dence is  not  high,  but  there  is  a  marked  coincidence  of 
central  areas,  while  certain  combinations  of  areal  units 
occur  over  and  over  again.  This  correlation  of  ele- 
ments is  marked  enough  to  more  than  suggest  that 
there  is  a  distinct  set  of  forces  making  for  total  region- 
ality  in  this  country.  This  is  further  supported  by  the 
accompanying  maps  which  represent  attempts  to  com- 
bine certain  elements  within  both  the  environmental 
realm  and  the  cultural  realm  so  as  to  reveal  certain 
composite  regional  pictures.  Some  of  these  are  natural 
land  areas,  natural  regions,  land-use  problem  regions, 
geographic  regions,  and  regions  of  socioeconomic  homo- 
geneity.    (See  figs.  27  to  28.) 

A  map  of  multifactor  planning  regions  has  accord- 
ingly been  prepared,  upon  which  boundaries  have  been 
drawn  in  accordance  with  this  principle  except  to  the 
extent  that  two  added  factors  were  interjected  as 
weightings.  Particular  weight  was  assigned  to  the 
factor  of  land-use  problems  because  of  its  preeminent 
significance  in  underlying  any  possible  planning  pro- 
gram. Some  consideration  was  also  paid  to  the  insist- 
ence of  that  general  sectional  consciousness  which 
is  apparent  in  general  thinking  and  reference.  (See 
fig.  20.) 


The  map  as  finally  prepared  contains  12  regions, 
each  designated  by  a  name  which  has  general  usage  in 
common  parlance.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  division 
shown  in  figure  20  represents  an  effort  to  find  maxi- 
mum homogeneity  of  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental elements.  As  such,  they  will  be  grasped  and 
identified  by  the  average  citizen.  They  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  self-sufficient  units  economically.  In 
most  instances  they  are  actually  the  very  opposite; 
they  represent  geographical  groupings  of  specialized 
economic  and  population  functions,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  as  mutually  interdependent  as  any  set  of  regions 
which  might  be  delineated.  The  problems  with  which 
planning  must  deal  are  known  to  adhere  closely  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  the  general  geographic  character  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  above  regional  units,  since  they 
are  based  upon  these  factors,  might  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  possible  segregations  of 
composite  planning  problems. 

It  is  recognizably^  difliiult  to  lay  down  a  set  of  re- 
gions equally  valid  for  all  elements  of  planning  if 
such  regions  be  rigidly  bounded,  and  yet,  in  order  to 
achieve  anything  like  dcfiniteness,  the  regions  em- 
ployed must  possess  boundaries  for  purposes  of  ready 
identification  and  general  allocation  of  jurisdiction. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  it  becomes  desirable 
to  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  regional  concept, 
viz,  the  elastic  boundary.  For  purposes  of  enlisting 
public  sentiment  and  support,  for  identifying  the 
region,  and  for  dealing  with  the  majority  of  problems, 
the  boundaries  may  be  indicated  as  shown  on  the  map 
(fig.  20).  Certain  problems,  however,  are  known  to 
cut  across  these  boundaries.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  in  raw  material-manufactural  relations, 
these  problems  are  not  actually  regional  in  character; 
they  are  interregional  and  national.  As  such,  their 
solution  hinges  upon  two  processes — interregional  co- 
operation and  coordination  at  the  hands  of  a  national 
planning  agency. 

Certain  other  functions  are  definitely  regional,  how- 
ever, and  still  they  do  not  conform  to  the  boundaries 
as  drawn.  Notable  among  these  are  the  problems  of 
water  resources.  For  such  functions,  regional  bounda- 
ries may  be  regarded  as  elastic,  to  be  stretched  out  to 
include  the  entire  area  covered  bjf  any  problem  whose 
treatment  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  a  given 
region.  In  cases  where  disputes  between  two  regions 
arise  as  to  which  shall  have  planning  jurisdiction,  the 
national  planning  agency  would  presumably  allocate 
the  problem  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  elastic  boundarj',  however,  does  not  mean  an 
indeterminate,   extensible,    or    compromise    boundary. 
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Visualize,  if  you  will,  a  region  ■whose  area,  bounda- 
ries, and  center,  have  been  determined  bj'  careful  scien- 
tific analysis;  as  such  it  is  the  optimum  expression  of 
regionality  possible  in  view  of  the  counter  claims  of 
adjacent  regions.  It  is  given  definite  size  and  shape 
by  its  general  location  in  the  national  pattern  but  in 
the  planning  of  any  given  function  the  boundaries 
may  be  stretched  out  to  include  any  area  immediately 
necessary  to  formulate  a  whole  plan.  For  other  func- 
tions, the  boundary  may  be  withdrawn  or  contracted  in 
order  to  allocate  a  certain  functional  area  to  an  ad- 
joining region.  As  soon  as  the  stresses  of  these  par- 
ticular functions  are  relaxed,  the  boundaries  regain 
their  normal  shape  where  they  continue  to  serve  in 
delimiting  general  sectional  interests. 

The  footnote  paragraphs  below  present,  in  sum- 
mar}-  fashion,  the  major  characteristics  of  the  12  re- 
gions delineated  upon  this  premise.'^     Some  of  the 


"  Qreat  Lakes  region.- — This  la  a  region  characterized  by  a  major  forest- 
land  problem.  It  Is  genernlly  of  low  value  for  agriculture,  Its  manufac- 
tures are  few  and  specialized,  and  its  economic  pattern  is  based  upon 
extractive  industries.  Dominant  elements  In  the  population  are  Scandi- 
navian, Finnish,  and  French  Canadian.  Planning  problems  center  about 
forestry,  wild  same,  minerals,  recreation,  submiirglnai  farm  land,  and 
poor  patterns  of  settlement  and  social  Institutions. 

Paciflo  Xorthtcest  region. — This  is  a  clear-cut  example  of  a  distinct 
planning  region  as  well  as  a  unique  climatic  unit.  Its  major  ro.'Jources 
are  forest,  fisheries,  waterpower,  recreatlonnl  beauties,  harbors,  and 
smaU  bits  of  fertile  deltaic  land.  There  are  several  critical  problems 
present,  as,  for  example,  forest  management.  Improvement  of  recreational 
facilities.  Improvement  of  inland  and  coastal  waterways,  elimination  of 
much  foothill  settlement,  land-clearing  programs,  and  water-power  devel- 
opment. Urban  planning  and  the  search  for  potential  industries  are  also 
BlgniQcant  questions. 

Columbia  Basin  region. — This  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Inland 
empire  ",  the  natural  capital  of  which  Is  Spokane.  Although  this  area  is 
often  thought  of  as  associated  with  the  northwest  region,  the  two  units 
are  as  nearly  unlike  as  two  adjacent  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  can 
be.  While  there  is  a  rim  of  forest  about  the  basin,  the  central  area 
TarU's  from  good  agricultural  land  in  the  east  to  bunch  grass  and  sage 
brush  in  the  west.  General  unity  is  given  to  the  region  by  its  watershed 
relations.  Its  transportation  pattern,  an  almost  complete  mountain 
periphery,  and  by  the  Columbia  Uiver  itself.  Major  planning  problems 
are  improvement  of  the  river  channel.  Irrigation  and  resettlement,  with- 
drawal of  much  submarginal  dry-farming  land,  large-scale  erosion  con- 
trol on  the  roiling  wheat  lands,  development  of  mimral  resources,  and  of 
hydroelectric  manufactural  industries. 

Great  Plains  region. — This  is  a  commonly  recognized  sectional  unit, 
largely  by  reason  of  its  peculiarities  of  topograpiiy,  climate,  and  pattern 
of  settlement.  It  includes  the  great  American  Wheat  Beit,  together  with 
a  few  areas  of  specialized  Irrigation  agriculture  and  much  livestock 
ranching.  On  the  west,  the  region  Includes  the  watersheds  of  all  the 
major  streams  of  the  Great  Plains.  These  latter  are  of  little,  if  any,  use 
for  navigation,  of  some  use  for  power,  but  of  great  use  for  irrigation.  On 
the  east,  the  region  gives  way  to  the  Corn  Belt,  and  on  the  south,  to  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Critical  planning  problema  are  retirement  of  submarginal 
land,  adjustment  to  recurrent  droughts,  wheat-production  planning, 
enlargement  of  farm  holdings,  the  introduction  of  new  agricultural  crops, 
and  improvement  in  communication  and  settlement  patterns. 

Jntcrmovntain  region. — This  is  an  elevated,  generally  nrld  section  with 
a  cover  of  sage  brush  and  mesquite  grass,  broken  here  and  there  by  ele- 
vated forest  tracts.  Land-planning  problems  center  around  range  use 
and  control,  wise  development  or  irrigation  farming,  and  elimination  of 
scattered  areas  of  submarginal  farm  settlement.  Water  problems  are 
centered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  tiie  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Snake 
Rivers,  and  in  the  Utah  oasis.  Mineral-use  planning  and  the  extension 
of  tourist  highways  are  important  problems. 

California  valleu  region. — This  unit  lies  wholly  within  California,  but 
does  not  include  the  entire  State.  This  Is  the  zone  of  "  Mediterranean  " 
agriculture  with  its  emphasis   upon   tree  crops,  vine,  and  winter  vege- 


considerations   underlying   their   delineation    are   also 
outlined. 

4.  Regions  for  Construction  and  Development 

Regional  planning  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  rather  it 
is  an  instrument  for  arranging  to  do  certain  things 
more  successfully.  It  is  a  basis  for  action.  It  is  a 
means  for  deriving  sensible  policies  and  programs,  and 
it  should  be  an  aid  in  determining  what  kinds  of  de- 
vices are  most  suited  to  carrying  out  those  policies 
and  programs. 

So  far  in  this  report  the  discussion  of  regions  has 
centered  around  the  question  of  areal  units  suitable 
for  planning  purposes,  but  the  question  may  also  be 
raised  regarding  areas  within  which  those  plans  will 
be  carried  out.  Briefly  stated,  "What  areas  are  suit- 
able for  planned  construction,  develoiJincnt,  improve- 
ment, and  remedial  action?"     This  is  an  important 


tables.  Major  planning  problems  of  the  region  include  water  develop- 
ment in  the  great  valley  and  water  supply  for  the  southern  lowland, 
reduction  of  capitalization  on  many  irrigated  lands,  and  the  retirement 
of  submarginal  farm  land.  Most  of  the  foothill  areas  need  careful  zoning. 
Two  great  metropolitan  districts  present  critical  problems  in  urban  plan- 
ning. Over  all  stands  the  very  great  problem  of  extending  and  rational- 
izing the  facilities  for  commercialized  recreation. 

Southern  region. — This  area  roughly  coincides  with  the  Cotton  Belt, 
although  within  it  are  minor  areas,  specializing  In  the  production  of 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  other  crops.  The  great  unifying  factors  of  tlie  region 
are  the  predominance  of  a  plantation  agriculture  based  upon  subtropical 
staples,  the  presence  of  a  large  Negro  population,  and  a  marked  unity  in 
social  and  political  attitudes.  Critical  problems  present  are :  Poor  land- 
holding  status,  crop  mortgage  landlord  and  store  credit  arrangements, 
and  critical  and  wide-spread  erosion  of  agricultural  land.  The  problem 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  on  the 
American  continent.  Forest  planning  on  the  pine  lands  and  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  on  the  piedmont  are  additional  problems  of 
serious  import. 

Ozark-Avpalachian  region. — The  southern  highland  problem  Is  in  part 
physical,  but  in  even  larger  part  human  and  economic.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  distinct  geographic  regions  in  the  world.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  dominance  of  general  and  self-sufficing  agriculture,  with 
conmiercial  specialization  in  only  a  few  areas,  by  a  lower  order  of  Indus- 
trialization, and  a  general  paucity  of  large  cities.  There  is  present  a 
tremendous  forest-land  problem,  a  menacing  erosion  situation,  and  an 
appalling  problem  in  human  economy.  Water  problems  include  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  wide-spread  power 
development,  and  provision  for  distributing  It  both  within  and  without 
the  region.  Mineral-use  planning  Is  badly  needed.  If  developed  wisely, 
this  region  can  be  made  one  of  the  Nation's  most  valuable  recreational 
areas  and  tlie  chief  source  of  liardwood  lumber. 

ilidwcatem  region. — This  might  be  called  the  agricultural  heart  of 
America.  Corn,  swine,  beef,  oats,  and  dairy  items  are  the  basic  eiementa 
of  the  area's  productions.  While  the  region  Is  in  one  sense  essentially 
rural  and  agricultural.  It  seems  to  be  focused  upon  Chicago  as  a  center. 
Around  the  margins  stand  a  number  of  considerable  cities — Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Milwaukee. 
This  arrangement  gives  tiie  region  a  dual  aspect,  urban  industrial  and 
rural  agricultural.  The  major  land  problems  are  tho.«e  of  erosion  on  cul- 
tivated fields  and  deforestation  of  hilly  land  along  tlie  streams,  although 
large  areas  are  without  either  problem.  Water  planning  has  mainly  to 
deal  with  navigntion,  pollution,  and  city  water  supply.  Transportation 
Improvement  and  coordination  is  much  needed. 

Eastern  region. — This  area  is  unique  in  many  ways.  Half  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  country  is  included  within  it,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  value  added  by  ail  manufacturing  accrues  within  Its  boundaries.  It 
is,  therefore,  essentially  an  urban  region  with  industrial  and  commercial 
Interests.  Agriculture,  while  important,  ig  definitely  subordinated  to 
urban  Influences.  Industrial  location  and  decentralization,  subsistence 
homesteads,  city  planning,  stream  pollution  and  water  supply,  local  rec- 
reation on  ^shores  and  in  parks,  municipal  forests,  and  summer-residence 
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question,  but  one  which  cannot  be  answered  categori- 
cally. Certain  considerations,  however,  do  suggest 
themselves. 

Many  planned  activities  will,  of  course,  be  carried  out 
directly  by  the  departmental  bureaus  and  special  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  The  areas  or  regions 
dealt  with  will  depend  upon  the  functions  involved,  and 
will,  therefore,  become  a  jjroblem  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  same  may  be  said  of  State,  county,  or 
municipal  measures.  In  these  cases,  the  chief  consider- 
ation is  that  such  activities  harmonize  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  regional  planning  board  within 
whose  territory  they  are  carried  out. 

"  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  present 
political  subdivisions  are  not  so  organized  as  to  facili- 
tate most  advantageously  the  development,  financing, 
construction,  and  operation  of  desirable  jjublic  works. 
No  one  of  the  existing  political  subdivisions  may  em- 
brace the  entire  area  that  could  be  advantageously 
served  by  the  undertaking.  Often  there  is  no  unit  in 
the  area  with  the  necessary  administrative  organiza- 
tion for  the  planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  development.  The  territory  to  be  developed  may 
embrace  parts  of  two  or  more  States.  The  most 
advantageous  area  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  soil  con- 
servation, i)ort  development,  sewage  disposal,  elec- 
tricity supply,  or  for  other  functions  may  not  coincide 
with  the  boundaries  of  any  political  subdivision.  The 
existing  units  may  not  always  be  able  to  finance  the 
operations.  Consequently,  it  may  be  necessary  to  devise 
new  governmental  instruments  to  carry  on  those  func- 
tions. These  new  units  have  taken  the  form  of  special 
development  authorities. 

"  These  special  development  authorities  may  be 
created  by  the  Federal  Government  or  bj'  the  States. 
As  is  well  known,  the  United  States  so  far  has  created 
only  one  such  agency,  strictly  defined :  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Since  TVA  is  being  treated  in 
detail  in  another  place  only  two  obvious  points  need  be 


Bites  are  of  paramount  Importance.  Transportation  planning,  port  devel- 
opment, and  low-cost,  large-scale  housing  programs  loom  large  within 
this  region. 

Northeastern  forest  region. — This  unit  includes  northern  New  England 
and  the  Adlrondacks  of  New  York.  It  Is  essentially  a  forest  region,  of 
rclatlvelj-  low  value  for  agriculture  except  In  tJie  Aroostook  district,  the 
Champlaln  lowland,  and  a  few  other  smaller  areas.  It  Is  predominantly 
rolling  to  hilly,  but  rises  to  low  mountainous  proportions  In  a  few  places. 
The  population  consists  largely  of  native  American  stock  predominantly 
rural  In  habit.  Large  cities  are  lacking  and  Industrial  developments  few 
and  small. 

Critical  problems  consist  of  suhmarginal  land-use,  faulty  Institutional 
patterns,  scattered  rural  settlement,  and.  In  certain  parts,  faulty  forest 
policy.  The  final  destinies  of  the  region  would  seem  to  turn  upon 
recreation,  forestry,  wild  game,  and  an  improved  pattern  of  rural  land 
use.  This  area  Is  oftin  associated.  In  the  popular  mind,  with  the  great 
urban  and  Industrial  region  on  the  south.  Tarticularly  is  this  true 
In  connection  with  the  New  England  portions  of  the  two  regions. 
Traditionally.  New  England  has  been  popularly  considered  a  single 
onit.  While  it  has  a  certain  unity  from  the  historical  and  traditional 
■tandpoint,  differentiation  has  been  proceeding  apace  for  nearly  a  cen- 


made  here.  It  is  set  up  as  a  government-owned  cor- 
poration and  it  is  administered  as  an  entirely  independ- 
ent agency  whose  work  is  formally  integrated  with 
that  of  the  other  regular  Government  dei)artments 
only  through  common  responsibility  to  the  Pres- 
ident." ^* 

The  regional  lioundarios  of  such  a  political  subdi- 
vision must  necessarily  approximate  the  project  area 
iuiolved.  A  map  depicting  the  areal  units  for  con- 
struction and  development  so  far  proposed  or  in  opera- 
tion (see  fig.  21)  shows  that  they  are  idenlilied  with 
river  drainage  basins.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  "  Congress  has  ultimate  authority  over 
the  flow  of  all  navigable  streams  ami  their  tributaries 
within  the  United  States."  For  example,  "  The  Ten- 
nessee River  system  forms  a  sphere  of  legal  authority 
vested  in  Congress.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was,  accordingly,  created  by  Congress  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain improvements  within  this  river  network  or  sphere 
of  authority. 

"The  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  control  of 
flood  waters  give  rise  to  great  dams:  such  dams  in 
many  instances  produce  hydroelectric  power;  abundant 
cheap  electric  power  improves  working  and  living  con- 
ditions.  and  is  a  major  factor  in  many  lines  of  industrial 
production.  Thus  we  find  a  sphere  of  authority  grow- 
ing out  of  the  flow  of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  flow 
of  water. 

"The  use  of  land  affecting  soil  erosion  is  another 
sphere  of  congressional  authority  over  navigable 
streams.  Otherwise,  the  purpose  of  flood  control  is 
defeated  through  the  silting  of  reservoirs  and  the 
obstruction  of  navigation.''"* 

Congressional  authoritj'  over  navigable  streams  has 
thus  formed  a  ready  ingress  to  performing  a  variety  of 
needed  operations.  Moreover,  dams,  hydroelectric 
plants,  and  navigable  channels  are  concrete  and  com- 
pelling objects.  Similarly,  river  basins  are  readily 
identifiable  units  of  territory.     These   considerations 


tury.  Today  this  has  become  so  manifest  as  to  destroy  all  regional 
economic  unity.  One  casual  evidence  of  this  Is  the  undiluted  Yankee 
character  of  many  of  the  hill  towns  of  Vermont,  for  example,  as  con- 
trasted with  mill  towns  of  southern  New  England  where  one  may  see 
signs  over  the  shops  announcing  that  "  English  la  Spoken  Here."  The 
two  regions  are  Interdependent  and  Interrelated,  but  they  are  not 
similar;  nor  arc  they  parts  of  any  conceivable  regional  whole. 

Ovlf  coast  region. — While  ordinarily  thought  of  as  part  of  the 
"  South  ",  there  is  a  narrow  coastal  strip  extending  from  Georgia  to 
Texas  which  does  not  He  within  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Belt.  Its 
climate  varies  from  tropical  to  subtropical,  and  its  agricultural  Inter- 
ests Include  rice,  sugarcane,  citrus  fnilts,  and  winter  vegetables. 
Owing  to  climatic,  littoral,  and  other  advantages,  this  area  Is  poten- 
tially one  of  America's  two  great  winter  recreational  regions.  Major 
planning  problems  center  about  forest  and  wildlife  conservation,  drainage 
of  swamp  lands,  ^he  development  of  suit-able  forms  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture, and  the  provision  of  winter  recreational  and  resort  facilities. 

»"  See  the  forthcoming  report  ef  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
"  Division  of  Costs  and  Responslldlltles  for  Public  Works,"  chapter  VII. 

"  Earle  S.  Draper :  Op.  clt.  p.  3. 
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have  tended  to  fix  the  development  region  in  terms  of 
hydrographic  areas  in  nearly  all  instances.  This  will 
probably  prove  to  be  a  mistake  if  applied  wholesale,  for 
there  are,  in  any  jalanned  program,  many  things  beside 
river  improvement  to  be  carried  out,  e.  g.,  rural  resettle- 
ment, soil  conservation,  coordination  of  transportation 
pattern,  changes  in  agricultural  land  utilization,  and  so 
forth.  In  very  many  instances,  such  undertakings  can- 
not even  be  identified  with  a  drainage  basin.  They  may, 
however,  be  readily  identified  with  some  other  geo- 
graphical base  more  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  activi- 
ties involved. 

If  it  become  a  major  policy  to  carry  out  a  large 
share  of  the  planned  national  program  by  means  of 
improvement  authorities  or  Federal  corporate  agencies, 
the  question  of  area  will  be  highly  significant  and 
should  be  analyzed  carefully.  In  the  case  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  planning  region  and  the 
region  for  construction  and  development  have  been 
made  to  coincide.  This  may  not  be  desirable  generally, 
because  the  region  for  construction  is  in  its  very  nature 
a  project  area,  whereas  the  planning  region  is  a  prob- 
lem area  or  group  of  problem  areas. 

The  corporate  authorities  now  proposed  or  in  opera- 
tion have  been  formulated  often  without  reference  to 
regional  plans  in  the  making.  This  type  of  procedure 
seems  to  be  illogical.  Development  without  prior  plan- 
ning already  exists  in  plenty.  To  create  developmental 
authorities,  which  themselves  have  not  grown  out  of 
sound  regional  planning,  is  to  not  only  invalidate  the 
latter,  but  to  further  add  to  the  existing  muddle.  It 
is,  therefore,  proposed  that  developmental  authori- 
ties, whether  based  upon  river  drainage  basins  or  other 
kinds  of  areas,  be  made  to  follow  rather  than  to  pre- 
cede regional  planning.  It  would  seem  highly  desir- 
able to  institute  regional  planning  so  as  to  allow  each 


region,  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Resources 
Board,  to  determine  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  such  plan- 
ning the  areal  authorities  best  suited  to  the  effectuation 
of  its  plan. 

5.  Regions  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 

At  first  thought,  it  may  appear  that  existing  political 
miits  are  as  inadequate  for  maintaining  and  adminis- 
tering planned  works  and  constructions  as  they  are 
for  regional  planning  and  development.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  the  case.  Many  of 
the  works  and  improvements  now  under  way  may 
probably  be  turned  over  to  the  local,  county,  or  State 
governments  for  operation.  It  is  also  possible  that 
gi'oups  of  States  operating  under  interstate  compact 
relations  might  constitute  desirable  maintenance  units. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
I'egion  for  operation  has  been  made  to  comcide  with 
that  for  construction,  and  this  may  prove  to  be  the 
optimum  arrangement.  Hitherto,  this  has  been  the 
premise  underlying  the  operation  of  conservancy,  drain- 
age, and  irrigation  districts. 

On  the  contrary,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  in- 
stances where  a  new  type  of  region  will  have  to  be 
devised.  For  example,  the  entire  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain area  may  be  the  region  for  planning  purposes 
(see  fig.  20) ;  the  Tennessee  or  Cumberland  Valley 
might  be  the  region  for  construction  and  development 
(see  fig.  12) ;  but  for  operation  and  maintenance  the 
entire  radius  of  power  transmission  or  commodity  dis- 
tribution may  prove  to  be  the  desirable  region.  (See 
fig.  13.) 

In  any  event,  the  answer  to  this  problem  cannot 
at  this  point  be  returned  with  any  certainty.  It  should, 
however,  become  increasingly  apparent  as  progress  is 
made  in  planning  and  planned  development. 
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CHAPTER    XVI.    SUMMARY    STATEMENT 


"  There  is  everywhere  new  evidence  for  the  reempha- 
sis  upon  the  geograjjhical  and  demographical  point  of 
view  in  research  and  interpretation.  More  and  more, 
regional  analysis  becomes  the  first  essential  for  public 
administration.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  or  to 
plan  for  the  next  period  of  American  development 
without  a  vivid  sensing  of  great  regional  differences."  ^' 
Accordingly',  a  fairly  elaborate  review  of  regions  and 
regionalism  has  been  made  in  order  to  discover  what 
factors  and  considerations  are  involved,  and  what  prin- 
ciples should  govern  their  use  as  a  basis  for  adminis- 
trative arrangements. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  through  a  study  of 
regional  science,  indicate  quite  clearly  that  certain 
ecological  principles,  involving  the  interrelationship 
of  economic,  social,  political,  and  environmental  factors, 
are  the  fundamental  elements  of  regionalism,  and  that 
there  are  geographical  rules  which  apply  to  the  formu- 
lation and  delineation  of  regions.  In  laying  out  the 
regions  and  regional  centers  necessaiy  for  planned  na- 
tional development,  it  would  seem  that  questions  of 
mere  tradition  and  convenience  are  insufficient.  It  is 
but  logical  to  suppose  that  the  areal  basis  of  planning 
and  planned  development  should  itself  be  planned  ac- 
cording to  sound  geographic  principles. 

Obviously,  these  considerations  must  underlie  any 
valid  or  sound  proposals  for  regional  planning  in  this 
country,  rather  than  allow  it  to  gi-ow  up  in  response 
to  more  transitory  factors  of  facility  or  convenience 
which  are  present  in  our  existing  unplanned  structure. 

Five  possible  bases  for  determining  regions  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  have  been  outlined.  These  should 
be  weighed  carefully  before  determining  future  policies. 
The  five  schemes  outlined  are  undoubtedly  of  unequal 
validity  and  usefulness;  it  is  conceivable  that  no  one 
of  them  is  entirely  adaptable  to  the  purpose  at  hand. 
At  this  stage,  the  composite  or  multifactor  region 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  useful,  especially  when 
visualized  as  possessing  a  moderately  elastic  bound- 
ary— extensible  or  retractile  for  individual  planning 
elements  or  functions. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  multifactor  regions 
which  is  here  described  consists  of  12  major  regions 
as  shown  in  figure  20.  These  include  3  regions  which 
are  dominantly  forest-recreational  areas,  1  urbanized- 
industrial  region,  1  grazing  region,  4  agricultural  re- 
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gions,  1  mixed  agricultural  and  industrial  i-egion,  and 
1  mixed  recreational  and  agricultural  region.  These 
or  any  other  system  of  regions  which  may  be  adopted 
will,  it  is  hoped:  (a)  Decentralize  the  present  Federal 
assumption  of  planning  from  the  National  Capital; 
(&)  give  additional  sujjpoi't  and  redirection  to  the  en- 
ergies now  going  into  State  planning;  and  (c)  bring 
nearer  to  the  conunon  citizen  the  relevant  asj^ects  of 
national  planning.  Moreover  it  is  hoped  that  such 
areal  arrangement  will  utilize  that  general  sectional 
loyalty  and  consciousness  which  now  exists  by  turning 
it  directly  into  planning  activity  rather  than  allow- 
ing it  to  be  diluted  or  lost  in  a  general  national  cur- 
rent. In  the  latter,  there  is  all  too  much  chance  of 
such  valuable  motivations  developing  into  violent  back- 
eddies  and  swirls  of  Federal  distrust  or  jealousy 
rather  than  reinforcing  the  main  current. 

The  planning  board  or  commission  serving  any  re- 
gion must  eventually  focus  its  activities  at  some  con- 
venient and  logical  nucleus  or  regional  capital.  This 
will  sene  as  a  center  of  correlation  and  integration. 
For  each  region  the  major  objective  should,  of  course, 
be  to  formulate  a  regional  plan,  and  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  an  impi-oved  regional  pattern  of 
culture  and  works.  In  connection  with  the  making  of 
such  a  plan,  the  planning  center  functions  more  or 
less  as  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  upon  which  planning 
operations  turn.  Logically,  the  planning  center  or 
capital  should  lie  within  the  area  which  it  serves, 
preferably  near  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  region. 
Logically,  too,  no  region  should  possess  more  than  one 
center,  else  its  regional  planning  activity  become  as  a 
wheel  which  is  required  to  turn  upon  two  or  more  hubs 
simultaneously. 

The  foregomg  search  for  the  essence  of  regionalism 
in  the  United  States  yields,  therefore,  not  only  a  set 
of  possible  planning  regions,  but  it  like-\vise  provides 
a  criterion  for  use  in  selecting  regional  planning  cen- 
ters as  well.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  of 
regional  planning  mainly  in  terms  of  planning  centers, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  no  center  can  have  any  real 
regional  significance  except  as  it  represents  a  whole 
region,  and  serves  to  focus  its  problems,  conserve  its 
larger  interests,  and  receive  its  support. 

Eegions  for  construction  and  development  should  be 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  specific  needs  of  the  proj- 
ect areas  involved,  and  should  preferably  originate  out 
of  regional  plans. 
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The  optimum  type  of  region  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance cannot  at  tliis  time  be  detormined  satisfactorily, 
but  it  should  probably  depend  upon  the  tj'pe  of  activity 
carried  on. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  regional 
factors  are  in  part  measurable  and  predictable,  and  in 
other  part  they  are  traditional,  contrived,  and  emo- 
tional. Whether  regionalism  results  from  the  growth 
of  a  sense  of  community,  in  turn  dependent  upon  com- 
mon traditions,  interests,  and  aspirations,  or  whether  it 
results  from  man's  rational  analysis  of  economic  and 
governmental  problems  needing  solution,  it  is  none- 
theless regionalism.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  most 
desirable  form  which  regional  development  might  take 
is  that  which  results  from  a  composite  of  factors,  from 
adequate  attention  to  all  considerations  affecting  the 
regional  complex. 


Regionalism  has  made  enormous  strides  in  recent 
years.  It  is  a  movement  which  may  be  expected  to 
progress  steadily  and  rapidly.  The  problem  of  the 
planner  is  to  collect  the  basic  information,  outline  what 
needs  to  be  done,  criticize  proposals  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced without  sufficient  investigation.  In  this  plan- 
ning process,  there  is  a  race  between  regional  con- 
sciousness which  is  traditional,  emotional,  and  nonra- 
tional,  and  the  intelligent  jilanning,  instrumentation, 
and  criticism  whereby  they  may  be  directed  into  the 
most  fruitful  channels. 

Kegionalism  is  real,  but  its  instrumentation  is  not 
self-executing.  One  must  therefore  pass  on  to  exam- 
ine those  administrative  problems  wliich  in  the  interest 
of  human  welfare  make  the  meshing  of  levels  of  gov- 
ernment more  necessary,  and  the  rational  analysis  of 
regional  possibilities  more  imperative. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  AREA:  THE  PROBLEM 
RESTATED 


The  foregoing  record  of  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  problem  of  relating  political  boundaries  to  inter- 
state regional  areas,  may  be  a  cause  of  further  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  hope  for  solutions  in  part 
through  the  use  of  Government  and  the  public  services. 
When  there  are  added  to  those  complexities  the  fact  of 
sectional  interests  and  loyalties  and  the  employment  of 
this  very  complexity  by  those  who  oppose  various  pub- 
lic policies,  the  wonder  is  that  any  comprehensive  func- 
tioning of  the  Government  over  a  continental  area  is 
possible  at  all.  Secession  movements  and  civil  wars 
are  more  easily  comprehended  as  the  difficulties  of  co- 
operation between  the  national  whole  and  its  various 
parts  are  revealed. 

This  discouragement  has  real  dangers.  A  similar 
distrust  of  and  sense  of  frustration  at  the  failure  of 
governmental  systems  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
function  adequately  in  the  face  of  the  problems  of  re- 
cent years  has  led  to  revolutionary  movements  in  some 
States  and  to  widespread  political  despair  and  indiffer- 
ence. There  is  a  feeling  that  the  rearrangement  of  po- 
litical boundaries  is  so  difficult  of  achievement,  due  to 
the  interests  that  have  grown  up  under  their  protection 
and  encouragement  and  the  lines  of  political  career  and 
loyalty  created  by  them,  that  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished through  consent  and  representative  institutions. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  difficulty.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  rearrange  the  boundaries,  what  should  the 
new  boundaries  be?  How  should  they  be  determined? 
The  divergences  of  view  on  this  point  even  among  those 
who  attempt  an  objective  approach,  as  revealed  in  part 
IV,  are  very  great.  When  one  adds  to  this  the  natural 
divergences  that  would  arise  from  interests  that  would 
be  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  a  given  bound- 
ary change,  the  proposal  to  remake  the  larger  states  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  rearranging  their  boundaries  to 
fit  more  closely  the  problems  related  to  area  with  which 
they  must  deal  is  seen  as  a  counsel  of  despair.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  under  any  conceivable 
system  of  political  boundaries  this  discrepancy  between 
them  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  problems  which  require 
political  action,  even  if  of  the  simplest,  will  be  present. 
The  lesson  would  seem  to  be  that  we  have  to  devise 
means  for  facilitating  the  cooperation  of  different  gov- 
ernmental units,  each  possessing  some  necessarj'  portion 
of  constitutional  authority  required  for  the  solution  of 
a  given  problem.    The  studj'  of  this  lesson  is  urgent  not 


merely  in  order  to  get  at  the  immediate  task  of  adminis- 
tration, but  for  its  wider  civic  effects.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  the  citizens  of  any  other  State  in  the 
world,  feel  that  their  political  institutions  are  really 
effective  and  usable  as  public  services  through  which 
their  problems  can  be  attacked  and  solved,  direct  action, 
personal  or  party  dictatorships,  and  political  corrup- 
tion find  little  soil  in  which  to  take  root. 

In  parts  II  and  III  of  this  report  there  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  these  problems  which  re- 
quire interstate  and  Federal-State  cooperation  for  their 
solution,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  this  challenge  has 
been  met  by  various  experiments  in  public  administra- 
tion. From  these  experiences  it  is  clear  that  the  po- 
litical inventiveness  founded  upon  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  analysis  which  characterized  those  who 
drafted  the  Constitution  has  been  a  resource  at  later 
times,  as  they  had  hoped,  to  their  successors.  Where 
governmental  institutions,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  were  not  in  existence,  they  have  been  created,  or 
an  informal  civic  organization  has  been  established  to 
explore  problems  and  possibilities.  The  rise  of  metro- 
politan planning  organizations  which  follow  their  prob- 
lems into  several  adjacent  States,  as  in  Xew  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Chicago,  is  paralleled  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  official  Boston  metropolitan  district  within 
the  single  State  of  Massachusetts  and  by  the  interstate 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  creation  of  a  na- 
tional resources  board  (now  committee)  results  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  State  planning  boards,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  i-egional  planning  conmiissions  based 
upon  groups  of  States,  one  of  which  was  preceded  by 
earlier  civic  organizations  of  the  region.  In  adminis- 
tering many  of  the  functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, bureaus  have  cooperated  with  State  government 
departments  in  order  to  develop  the  required  variety 
of  program  which  the  variety  of  conditions  throughout 
the  country  requires.  Agencies,  finally,  have  been  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  single  factors — forestry,  for  ex- 
ample— or  areas  marked  by  the  predominence  of  a 
problem  or  project — illustrated  by  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Tennessee  Vallej^  Au- 
thority. Nor  should  we  forget  that  even  in  the  exten- 
sive national  program  of  the  past  2  years  in  which 
stress  was  naturally  placed  upon  an  immediate  Nation- 
wide attack  upon  problems  arising  out  of  our  interde- 
pendent system  of  markets  and  finance,  the  use  of  Fed- 
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eral-State  administration,  and  not  of  national  adminis- 
trative agencies  alone,  has  been  extended.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  c'm|)loyment  service,  of  the  economic 
security  program,  of  the  public  works  program,  of 
relief,  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  for  example, 
illustrates  the  point. 

But  we  must  note  the  dangers  inherent  in  tliis  very 
response  to  the  recognized  need  for  adjustment.  It  is 
a  danger  present  throughout  our  system  and  opera- 
tion of  government.  The  very  profusion  of  govern- 
mental agencies  may  prevent  there  being  taken  at  any 
one  point  a  total  view  of  governmental  policies  re- 
lating to  a  given  comnmnity.  State,  or  group  of  States; 
or  to  an  area  in  wliich  the  nature  of  the  major  prob- 
lems is  such  that  they  form  an  organic  composite 
group,  to  be  treated  comprclieusively,  or  at  least 
studied  in  the  light  of  their  interdependence,  or  of  the 
whole  of  tlie  United  States.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned here  with  this  problem  as  it  affects  the  formu- 
lation of  the  national  policies  through  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  National  Government.  The  responsi- 
bility of  taking  such  a  total  view  and  formulating 
policies  and  objectives  and  priorities  that  must  flow 
from  it  is  tiiat  of  the  President.  The  provision  of  a 
staff  and  a  j^i'ocedure  whereb}'  the  requisite  data  are 
currently  made  available  to  him  is  therefoi-e,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  introductorj'  part,  as  vital  as  the  pro- 
vision of  a  budget  staff.  Tiie  operations  of  the  two, 
indeed,  are  essentially  supplementary,  since  a  financial 
program  must  reflect,  if  it  is  accurate  and  revealing, 
the  current  operations  of  tlie  Government  and  its  fu- 
ture commitments.  Administration  is  government  in 
action  through  human  agents  at  some  actual  point 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

The  channels  through  which  the  contributory  ele- 
ments of  a  national  policy  flow,  as  revealed  in  tlie 
earlier  parts  of  this  report,  and  whose  coordination 
is  required  as  staff  assistance  to  the  President  and  iiis 
associates,  may  be  again  smnmarized  briefly  here,  in 
order  to  see  precisely  what  is  required  of  planning 
procedure  in  the  field  if  the  local  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  visualized : 

1.  The  departments  of  the  Fe<leral  Government. 

2.  The  functionally  similar  departments  of  the  State  and 
interstate  and  local  units  of  government. 

3.  The  Government  departments  and  various  associations 
that  deal  with  single  factors  such  as  commodities  and  services 
or  areas  with  peculiar  and  homogenous  problems  which  call  for 
action   through   government. 

Coordination  of  program-making  among  the  above 
agencies  is  required  lx>cause  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  States,  and 
the  laws  of  both,  prevents  any  one  unit  from  dealing 
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comprehensively  with  many  problems;  becau.se  the  al- 
lotment of  duties  and  responsibilities  among  national 
departments,  among  State  departments,  and  among 
departments  in  local  governments  requires  coordinated 
action  among  them  for  dealing  adequately  with  many 
problems;  because  basic  geographic  factors  not  coter- 
minous with  either  the  whole  Nation  or  of  single  States 
or  groups  of  States  are  reflected  in  problems  which 
can  be  dealt  with  only  through  interstate  and  national- 
interstate  powers;  because  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  any  given  single  factor — wheat,  steel, 
transportation — is  certain  to  have  important  implica- 
tions for  the  whole  economy  of  any  local  area  within 
the  Nation,  of  which  account  should  be  taken  before  a 
program  is  adopted  in  order  to  make  proper  provisions 
to  prevent  maladjustments  and  to  establish  compensa- 
tory arrangements. 

In  planning  and  executing  a  program  based  upon 
the-se  factors,  the  prelimiiuiry  analj'sis  outlined  above 
supplies  a  basis  for  indicating  the  list  of  priorities  to 
be  followed  by  the  different  governments  concerned, 
for  discovering  what  organizations  are  required  for 
construction  and  operation,  and  for  distributing  the 
co.st  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  It  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  greatly  that  all  such  preliminary  apprais- 
als are  essential  to  the  adequate  determination  of  the 
best  type  of  organization  of  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  projects  which  are  recommended  in  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  sometimes  possible  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  new  agencies  if  there  is  a  careful  assignment  to  ex- 
isting agencies  of  .some  port  ion  of  the  execution  of  the 
program  b}'  an  agreement  upon  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  lime  sequence  whereby  the  alloted  portions  of 
the  work  will  be  undertaken.  A  relatively  simple  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  with  State  conservation  depart- 
ments in  the  selection  of  areas  best  adapted  to  public, 
commercial,  and  recreational  forests  as  against  those 
best  adapted  to  private  ownership  and  management, 
including  the  adoption  of  schedules  for  blocking  up 
contiguous  areas  for  the  National  and  State  forests  in 
the  liglit  of  the  need  for  permanent  wood  resources  of 
sufficient  amounts  to  insure  a  contiiuiing  forest-products 
industry  in  those  areas.  Such  cooperation  does  not 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  either  agency, 
but  rather  enables  both  to  fulfill  their  respective  pro- 
grams in  the  area  and  relate  them  to  the  needs  of  pri- 
vate industry.  When  one  adds  to  this  the  fact  that 
account  is  also  taken  of  the  preservation  of  watersheds, 
the  planning  of  highways  in  the  forest  area  in  the  light 
of  use  and  settlement,  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
revenues  for  maintaining  the  local  services  required,  the 
case  for  such  cooperative  action  is  only  the  stronger.  It 
is  indeed,  unanswerable  if  many  parts  of  the  country 
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are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  realize  the  best  utilization 
of  their  resources  and  potentialities.  None  of  these 
objectives  can  be  realized,  however,  unless  there  is  a 
careful  determination  of  a  long-time  program  indicat- 
ing agreement  among  the  agencies  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  each  fiscal  year  by  each  as  its  respective  contribu- 
tion toward  the  total  result. 

It  is  clear  that  an  essential  part  of  such  staff  service 
is  the  recognition  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel  capable  of  taking  a  large  view 
of  the  responsibilities  of  their  respective  departments 
and  units  of  government.  While  something  of  this 
point  of  view  can  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  the 
education  of  technicians  and  of  administrators  gen- 
erally in  their  earlier  years,  it  must  also  characterize  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  they  do  their  work  as  they 
develop  their  careers.  The  creation  of  such  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  institutional  jealousies  are  discouraged 
is  not  an  easj'  task  in  any  form  of  social  organization, 
and  is  equally  a  problem  in  professions  generally.  It 
requires  deliberate  effort,  and  the  creation  of  procedures 
and  organizations  of  an  informal  kind  which  will  lead 
the  administrator  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  colleagues  in  other  units  of  government.    It 


is  precisely  this  which  the  development  of  planning 
procedure  and  of  the  planning  profession  has  set  itself 
to  encourage.  It  is  only  through  effort  to  attain  such 
an  approach,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment or  the  State  governments  can  adequately  exe- 
cute their  own  respective  tasks.  How  such  a  procedure 
may  be  devised,  and  such  an  attitude  implemented,  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  and  concluding  section  of 
this  part. 

This  point  of  view  assumes  continuing  change  in  the 
relations  of  parts  of  this  Nation  to  the  whole  in  terms 
of  communications,  new  techniques  for  the  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  population  movements,  and  conse- 
quent problems  of  government.  It  assumes  that  there 
can  be  no  final  and  static  assignment  of  governmental 
functions  to  political  units,  as  American  history  amply 
demonstrates.  We  cannot  predict  liow  deeply,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  loyalties  of  people  to  areas  will  persist 
and  change.  We  accept  as  a  fact  that  throughout  all 
possible  changes  the  problem  of  attempting  to  co- 
ordinate diverse  powers  and  organizations  of  govern- 
ment with  the  problems  with  which  they  must  cope  if 
representative  institutions  can  function  will  be  persist- 
ent. 


CHAPTER   XVIII.       COORDINATE    PLANNING    FOR    INTERSTATE    REGIONS 


1.  The  Problem  Narrowed  Down 

(a)  Posimj  .some  queations. — In  facing  the  extremely 
complex  problem  of  achieving  coordinate  planned  de- 
velopment for  interstate  regions,  the  following  ques- 
tions press  for  satisfactory  answer: 

How  can  the  development  ellorts  of  the  several  levels 
of  government  be  effectively  integrated  on  an  interstate 
regional  basis? 

Is  formal  regional  organization  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  so,  what  types  of  organization? 

What  systematic  procedures  will  facilitate  the  plan- 
ning of  coordinate  regional  development? 

How  can  the  various  and  changing  interstate  func- 
tional areas  and  regions  be  reconciled  to  the  present 
need  for  effective  coordinate  planning  of  the  current 
and  emerging  interstate  development  functions  of  the 
governments? 

We  may  briefly  review  the  way  in  which  these  ques- 
tions arise.  Several  levels  of  government  may  take 
part  in  a  single  large-scale  development  enterprise.  In 
one  large  multiple-use  project,  such  as  the  Boulder 
Dam,  the  Federal  Government,  several  States,  and  sev- 
eral local  governments  may  be  directly  concerned  and, 
in  fact,  may  directly  participate.  Such  enterprises 
tend  to  become  increasingly  complex  and  at  the  same 
time  they  tend  more  and  more  to  lie  across  the  bound- 
aries of  States  and  of  local  governmental  unit*.  In 
this  situation  the  problem  is  to  obviate  confusion,  de- 
lay, and  waste  by  bringing  the  governments  together 
in  some  intergovernmental  formulation  of  programs 
and  by  bringing  the  interrelated  projects  together  into 
some  composite  development  plan.  In  part  II  of  the 
present  report  much  evidence  is  cited  to  .sliow  that  this 
problem  is  now  widely  recognized,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  large  regional  development.  But  failure  to 
achieve  effective  coordinate  planning  on  a  large-scale 
interstate  regional  basis  still  seems  to  leave  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  embarrassment  in  discovering,  by  way 
of  possible  illustration,  one  governmental  agency  pro- 
posing to  settle  farmers  on  land  which  another  agency 
is  struggling  to  close  against  agriculture,  or  in  iinding 
a  navigation  improvement  in  direct  conflict  with  an 
extremely  important  and  valuable  wildlife  enterprise. 
Or  we  may  find  big  reservoirs  obliterating  highways 
which  could  and  should  have  been  located  to  great  ad- 
vantage above  the  flow  line.  We  may  find  power  pro- 
duction away  ahead  of  regional  power  consumption;  or 
the  reverse.    Not  onlv  confusion  and  waste  result  from 


failure  to  sj'stematize  coordinate  development  plan- 
ning, but  also  frustration  and  delay  unavoidably  fol- 
low. Tiie  development  of  a  region's  full  potentialities 
necessarilj'  awaits  the  piecing  together  of  the  many  ele- 
ments which  may  conceivably  be  crystallized  in  coordi- 
nate regional  planning. 

Furthermore,  the  preceding  chai)ters  liring  together 
convincing  evidence  that  the  development  activity,  in 
reality  the  whole  program  of  government,  emerges  not 
only  from  State  and  national  attitudes  and  desires, 
hut  very  importantly  also  from  needs  and  purposes 
which  can  only  be  described  as  "  regional  ",  from  "  re- 
gional consciousness"  and  "regional  climates  of  opin- 
ion." It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  national  devel- 
opment the  solution  of  the  problems  of  interstate  multi- 
governmental  enterprises  must  rest  upon  the  recogni- 
tion and  utilization  of  these  regional  social  forces. 
Both  in  delineating  areas  for  integrated  regional  plan- 
ning and  development,  and  for  channeling  opinions  and 
proposals,  this  type  of  regionalism  must  be  one  of  the 
controlling  considerations. 

Government  and  jjublic  administration  have  strug- 
gled with  these  problems  from  various  angles  of  ap- 
proach. A  number  of  important  attempted  solutions 
are  discussed  in  part  III.  Various  organizational  ar- 
rangements appear  from  time  to  time  and  others  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  appear.  None  as  yet  estab- 
lished seems  perfectly  suited  for  application  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  to  discover  and  to  build  up  the  arrange- 
ments whereby,  on  a  decentralized  basis  and  as  nearly 
as  may  be  for  regions,  large-scale,  interstate  develop- 
ment work  of  government  can  be  i)lanned  and  carried 
out  in  an  integrated  way,  so  that  the  citizens  may  de- 
rive the  maximum  of  satisfaction  from  this  work. 
Our  objective  is  to  facilitate  the  processes  by  which 
sensible  interstate  regional  development  policies  and 
programs  can  be  formulated  through  coordinate  action 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  Instead  of 
expending  a  major  part  of  our  public  revenues  in  cor- 
recting avoidable  past  blunders,  we  want  to  have  the 
stream  improvements,  the  reservoirs,  the  highways,  and 
the  wildlife  enterprises,  for  example,  fitted  together 
so  that  they  form  parts  of  one  balanced  composite  plan, 
on  the  execution  of  which  each  participating  govern- 
mental agency  may  do  its  part  without  conflict  or 
confusion,  to  the  result  that  transport,  power,  and 
recreation  (again,  only  for  example)  may  each  realize 
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its  full  usefulness.  Coordination  has  always  been  car- 
ried on,  but  in  the  main  imperfectly.  More  formal  or- 
ganization and  more  systematic  procedures  may  be 
required  on  an  interstate  regional  basis. 

(&)  Develojyment  enterprises. — It  is  not  possible  to 
foresee  how  wide  a  field  of  governmental  activity  may 
involve  the  regional  factors  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. For  the  time  being,  in  order  to  more  closely 
examine  problems  of  organization  and  procedure,  we 
may  delimit  the  range  of  enterprise  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  More  or  less  arbitrarily  we  are  confining  this 
examination  primarily  to  direct  governmental  activity 
in  physical  development  and  redevelopment.  This  cate- 
gory includes  Federal-interstate  enterprises  having  to 
do  with  waterways,  ports  and  harbors,  flood  control, 
hydroelectric  (or  other)  power,  in-igation,  drainage, 
rural  and  urban  settlement,  forestry,  erosion  control, 
airways,  railways  and  highways,  parks  and  parkways, 
preserves,  monuments,  refuges  and  other  wildlife  enter- 
prises, production  of  certain  specified  commodities 
(as  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  under  the  T.  V.  A.), 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  pollution  control,  and 
governmental  measures  such  as  zoning  which  influ- 
ence the  utilization  of  lands,  forests,  and  waters.  It 
is  not  implied  that  this  field  constitutes  the  whole  of 
regional  or  national  planning  nor  even  the  point  of 
beginning  on  national  and  regional  planning.  Merely 
it  is  a  field  in  which  it  is  definitely  believed  that 
regional  planning  will  be  immediately  useful,  and  in 
which  analjsis  of  organizations  and  procedures  can  be 
made  fairly  well  at  this  time.  It  is  not  essential  to 
determine  now  whether  the  regional  planning  program 
should  deal  directly  with  other  basic  governmental  en- 
terprises such  as  tariff  adjustments,  extension  of  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  credit,  control  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  production,  health  regulations,  motor- 
truck regulations,  crime  detection,  deposit  insurance, 
mortgage  insurance,  unemployment  and  old-age  re- 
serves, and  a  host  of  other  enterprises  in  the  widening 
reabn  of  governmental  responsibility.  Always,  physical 
development  must  be  planned  in  the  light  of  these  other 
policies  and  programs,  and  always  the  impact  of  one 
upon  the  other  must  be  appraised.  But,  for  the  time 
being,  we  are  concerned  with  regional  planning  for 
the  "  development  enterprises "  of  Federal-interstate 
character. 

(<?)  Fedd^al  interstate  enterprises. — ^We  find  that 
many  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  definitely  national  or  primarily  local  in 
character,  and  hence  can  have  no  important  regional 
significance.  As  examples  in  this  category  we  may 
cite,  at  one  extreme,  some  national  monetary  policies, 
and  at  the  other  extreme,  a  program  of  housing  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 


ernments may  take  part,  but  which  have  no  great  in- 
terstate, regional  importance.  They  may  be  most  im- 
portant national  policies  or  parts  of  a  most  important 
municipal  or  State  program  and  still  not  possess  the 
interstate  regional  character  with  which  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  here.  Most  of  the  types  of  activity 
mentioned  above  in  describing  "  development  enter- 
prises "  have  an  interstate  regional  significance,  and 
again,  these  are  the  matters  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
The  fonnulation  of  integrated  policies  and  programs 
for  governmental  action  which  does  not  involve  re- 
gional factors  can  j^resimiably  be  dealt  with  in  Wash- 
ington, in  the  State  capitals,  and  in  the  localities 
where  the  activities  themselves  center.  Organization 
is  required  in  these  fields  of  planning,  but  Federal  in- 
terstate regional  organization  is  not  essential  for 
them.  We  are  examining  the  problems  of  planning 
for  those  development  projects  in  which  the  Federal 
Govermnent  is  concerned  as  a  part  of  orderly  national 
development  and  which  at  the  same  time  involve  in- 
terstate or  regional  considerations.  We  find  that  re- 
gional factoi's  importantly  affect  the  following  types 
of  development  enterprises:  Most  waterways;  many 
port  and  harbor  works;  most  flood  control  on  inter- 
state streams  or  their  tributaries;  virtually  all  power 
development;  in-igation  drawing  from  interstate 
waters;  some  drainage  projects;  settlement  projects 
involving  interstate  movement  of  populations;  nearly 
all  major  government  forestrj'  work,  county,  State 
and  Federal;  erosion  control  as  it  influences  regional 
land  utilization;  railways,  highways,  and  airways; 
Federal  and  State  recreation  systems  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams; Government  manufacture  of  any  such  impor- 
tant product  as  fertilizer;  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  pollution-control  programs  affecting  inter- 
state waters;  and  zoning  and  taxation  measures  which 
directly  affect  the  utilization  of  lands,  waters,  and 
forests  over  regional  areas.  Here  we  have  virtually 
repeated  the  list  of  types  of  Government  work  named 
earlier  as  "  development "  entei-prises,  but  indicating 
that  we  are  dealing  with  them  primarily  when  they 
have  regional  importance,  as  they  usually  do.  How- 
ever, the  list  is  illustrative  rather  than  complete,  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  exclude  other  development  works 
of  government  which  involve  regional  factors.  Nor 
do  we  contemplate  finally  excluding  from  the  opera- 
tion of  regional  planning  those  enterprises  outside  the 
"development"  category;  we  are  simpl}'  limiting  our 
analysis  as  a  first  effort  at  the  solution  of  the  intricate 
problems  emerging  from  this  study.  Justification  for 
this  limitation  is  reinforced  by  the  impelling  evidence 
that  in  this  field  the  more  effective  coordination  of 
planning  and  execution  is  urgently  needed  and  will 
be  immediately  useful. 


Coordinate  Planning  for  Interstate  Regions 

(d)  The  phases  of  developnient  work. — Each  enter- 
prise of  developnient  passes  through  several  stages  on 
its  way  from  inception  to  completion.  Two  main 
phases  may  be  distinguished :  The  first  phase,  in  which 
the  inspiration,  the  survey,  research,  over-all  policy 
formulation  and  planning,  and  integration  as  a  part  of 
development  programs,  all  take  place,  and  the  second 
phase,  in  which  detailed  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration are  carried  through.  For  our  purposes  here 
•we  are  keeping  these  two  main  phases  separately  in 
mind;  they  require  somewhat  different  treatment  in 
prosecuting  orderly  development  programs.  We  are 
calling  the  first  the  "  planning  phase  ",  the  phase  of 
policy  formulation  and  of  program  making.  The  sec- 
ond we  are  calling  "execution."  Obviously  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  clear  cut  and  the  phases  of  plan- 
ning and  of  execution  are  often  interwoven  in  the  se- 
quence of  development  work.  Nevertheless,  the  distinc- 
tion is  important  in  our  problem.  In  fact,  failure  to 
make  the  distinction  has  confused  much  of  the  discus- 
sion about  development  activity,  as  pointed  out  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

It  may  also  be  indicated  here  that,  in  considering  the 
several  phases  of  governmental  development  activitj', 
we  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween technical  staff  work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  and  chief  administrative 
functions  on  the  other  hand.  From  the  planning  and 
administrative  staff  there  flows  to  chief  executives  and 
to  legislative  bodies  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions as.sembled  by  the  staff.  The  Congress  and  the 
legislatures,  and.  through  authority  delegated  to  them, 
the  President  and  the  governors  (and  their  executive 
associates)  take  the  staff  material  and,  basing  their 
judgments  in  part  upon  that  material,  actually  formu- 
late the  development  policies  and  programs,  allot  funds, 
and  promulgate  instructions  for  execution.  Tiic  staff 
work  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  an  integral  part, 
but  only  a  part,  of  the  political  process  by  which  gov- 
ernmental programs  are  formulated  and  carried  out. 
From  one  point  of  view,  our  problem  is  that  of  devising 
ways  in  which,  on  regional  development  matters,  the 
political  processes  of  the  States  and  the  Nation  can 
be  strengthened — ways  in  which  staff  work  can  aid 
legislative  bodies  and  chief  executives  to  make  deter- 
minations and  authorize  programs  which  will  most 
nearly  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  constituency. 

In  carrying  out  this  staff'-planning  function  there  are, 
generally  speaking,  two  stages  in  the  .sequence  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  at  which  staff  work  may  be  useful 
in  the  coordinate  prosecution  of  regional  development 
enterprise.  First,  preceding  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies and  programs,  information  and  recommendations 
developed  by  integrated  staff  work  are  transmitted  to 
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chief  executives  and  legislative  bodies  to  assist  them 
in  their  determinations.  Second,  after  the  National 
and  State  (and  sometimes  local)  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  have,  by  statute  and  by  executive  order, 
set  in  motion  some  part  of  a  regional  development 
enterprise,  the  administrative  staff  exercises  the  dis- 
cretionary power  delegated  to  them,  and  they  also 
carry  out  the  specific  instructions  given  them.  Here, 
coordination  between  various  Federal  staff  ofTicers  and 
between  Federal  and  State  staff  officers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  in  the  field,  may  be  considered  a 
"planning"  function,  while  integration  in  carrying 
out  actual  development  is  part  of  the  "  executive " 
phase.  This  consideration  may  be  kept  in  mind  when 
we  discuss  problems  of  organization  and  procedure. 

Examination  of  the  enterprises  here  considered  shows 
at  once  that  the  phase  of  coordinate  staff  reports  on 
planning  may  conceivably  be  carried  through  by  one 
regional  planning  agencj'  in  which  the  governmental 
units  at  interest  are  drawn  together,  and  that  this  plan- 
ning pliase  necessarily  deals  with  large  regional  areas 
Conversely,  the  execution  of  the  enterprises  lies  for 
the  time  being  directly  in  the  hands  of  numerous  dif- 
ferent agencies  operating  over  varioTis,  generally 
smaller,  project  areas.  A  coordinate  development  plan 
for  the  cut-over  region  in  the  Lake  States  may  be 
.shaped  up  for  the  whole  region  by  the  collaboration  of 
Federal  and  State  staff  officers.  But  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  carries  out  a  number  of  individual  for- 
est unit  projects  scattered  over  the  region,  and  the  State 
con.servation  departments  likewise  with  State  forest 
l)rojects;  the  War  Department  executes  several  sepa- 
rate harbor  projects  on  the  Lakes,  and  also  several 
navigation  projects  on  the  Mississippi  River;  the 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  undertakes  a  1-ycar  to  a  5-year  pro- 
gram for  improving  certain  specific  highways;  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  and  the  State  Con- 
servation Departments  each  have  several  different  wild- 
life projects  at  various  points  throughout  the  region, 
and  so  on.  Regional  planning  involves  joint,  coordi- 
nate program  making  for  the  whole  region;  the  exe- 
cution of  enterprises  involves  innumerable  projects  at 
various  points  and  it  involves  many  separately  operat- 
ing agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

(e)  Planning. — Here  we  use  the  word  "planning" 
to  mean  staff  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  programs  for  regional  Government  development 
enterprises.  Now,  if  we  look  back  through  the  illus- 
trative list  of  such  enterprises,  we  find  at  once  that  the 
policies  and  programs  for  each  type  of  enterprise  are 
necessarily  closely  interrelated  with  those  for  the  others. 
A  well-designed  policy  and  program  for  each  one 
virtually  depends  upon  well-designed  policies  and  pro- 
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grams  for  all  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  planning 
we  are  talking  about  means  the  preparation  of  policies 
and  programs  in  which  the  various  elements  of  develop- 
ment are  composed  into  a  reasonably  well-unified  whole. 
Planning  involves  functional  coordination. 

Likewise,  in  reciting  the  illustrative  list  of  enter- 
prises we  find  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  are  both  involved  in  all  of  them. 
With  legislation,  with  money,  with  staff,  with  regula- 
tory measures,  with  land — in  some  way  both  the  United 
States  and  the  individual  States  participate.  Plan- 
ning therefore  should  be  done  coordinately  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  Any  regional  planning 
organization  should  make  provision  for  Federal-State 
planning  of  regional  development  enterprises,  for  co- 
ordination among  the  governments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  for  composite,  unified  planning. 

(/)  Decentralization  of  planning. — ^^Ve  have  stressed 
in  chapter  XVII,  the  need  for  decentralized  staff  ar- 
rangements. The  material  of  our  problem  is  such  that 
the  required  manner  of  decentrahzation  is  fairly  clear. 
The  arrangements  should  bring  Federal  and  State  staff 
people  together  conveniently  and  systematically.  They 
should  come  together  in  the  field,  close  to  the  enter- 
prises, close  to  the  people  of  the  regions  and  within 
close  range  of  local  and  regional  attitudes  and  desires. 
They  should  come  together  at  the  most  convenient  point 
in  or  near  the  region.  But  the  staff  work  should  at 
the  same  time  be  canalized  to  the  State  capitols  and  ta 
Washington  for  use  by  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive authorities  upon  whom  rests  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  these  development  enterprises. 

While  a  first  consideration  is  the  organization  of 
coordinate  regional  planning  in  close  association  with 
the  State  and  local  scene  and  in  a  situation  to  best 
reflect  the  emergence  of  regional  consciousness  and 
regional  needs,  the  adjustment  of  programs  derived 
in  that  way  to  factors  involving  the  national  welfare 
is  a  matter  requiring  equally  important  elements  in 
the  arrangement  of  organization  and  procedures.  De- 
centralization of  staff  planning  and  coordination  should 
aid  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  regional  plans  respon- 
sive to  local  circumstances  and  it  may  facilitate  an 
extension  of  decentralized  discretion  and  authority. 
But  it  will  not  lessen  the  possible  dangers  of  local 
pressures  shaping  the  regional  plans  in  ignorance  or 
in  defiance  of  wider  national  problems.  Greater  de- 
centralization should  be  accompanied  by  effective 
coordinate  planning  at  the  national  level  and  by  meas- 
ures whereby  the  regional  plans  and  programs  may  be 
satisfactorily  integrated  into  the  coordinated  national 
policies. 


2.  The  Region  and  the  Organization 

For  the  purposes  at  hand  it  would  be  desirable  if 
such  coordinate  regional  planning  and  development 
could  be  organized  in  each  instance  for  a  definitely 
bounded,  universally  recognized,  region.  With  the  re- 
gion clearly  delineated,  the  organization  and  proce- 
dures could  be  designed  for  that  region  and  its  prob- 
lems. Accordingly,  this  study  was  directed  in  major 
part  toward  the  search  for  satisfactory  regions.  The 
difficulties  and  perplexities  inherent  in  this  search  are 
drawn  out  at  many  points  in  the  present  report,  par- 
ticularly in  chapter  X,  where  the  New  England  and 
Pacific  Northwest  regions  for  planning  are  discussed, 
in  chapters  V  and  VIII,  where  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  departments  is  described,  in  chapter  IX,  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  in  part  IV, 
where  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  geographic 
factors  are  given.  All  of  this  review  of  regionalism 
has  reemphasized  the  deep  significance  and  importance 
of  the  regional  factors  in  national  planning  and  de- 
velopment. But  it  has  not  produced  a  set  of  composite, 
definitely  bounded  regions  to  be  offered  here  as  an 
entirely  satisfactory  areal  division  of  the  country  for 
coordinate  planning  and  development.  A  number  of 
different  a2)proaches  are  analyzed;  still  others  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  Eventually,  per- 
haps soon,  by  virtue  of  increasing  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter and  wider  attention  given  to  it,  there  may  emerge 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  set  of  composite  regions  for 
the  purposes  in  hand.  Each  proposal  of  a  regional 
scheme  which  is  made  from  one  or  another  section  of 
the  country  suggests  a  certain  delineation  of  the  region, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  England  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  as  in  the  case  of  the  several  regional  author- 
ity bills  which  have  been  offered  in  Congress.  Such 
proposals  are  significant,  but  they  do  not  generally  rep- 
resent the  kind  of  reconciliation  of  development  prob- 
lem, governmental  jurisdiction,  and  interstate  area 
which  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  derivation  of  re- 
gions for  planning  and  development.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  analyzed  and  mapped  many  different  factors  in 
regionalism  and  many  different  sets  of  regions.  We 
have  a  generalized  idea  of  certain  regional  divisions 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  And  in  this  situation,  we 
are  impelled  to  defer  the  question  of  determining  a  sin- 
gle set  of  definitely  bounded,  composite  regions,  and  to 
explore  instead  the  matter  of  organization  for  regional 
planning.  In  doing  so,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  organization  problem  involves  recognition  of  the 
regional  factors  so  far  uncovered,  recognition  of  the 
degree  of  validity  which  each  of  several  sets  of  regions 
seem  to  possess,  recognition  of  the  enormously  varied, 
overlapping,  and  changing  areas  over  which  the  re- 
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gional  enterprises  are  spread,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  several  generalized  (and  changing)  regions  which 
seem  to  possess  regional  consciousness. 

3.  The  Present  Machinery 

There  have  been  described  in  earlier  chapters  the  out- 
standing present  examples  of  regional  i)lanning  organi- 
zation, the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  New  England, 
and  of  organization  for  both  regional  planning  and  exe- 
cution, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Both  types 
seem  to  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  in  the  situa- 
tions where  they  have  been  established.  Neither  type 
can  be  recommended  for  uniform  application  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  precisely  their  present  form. 
A  wiser  course  is  to  carefully  follow  through  the  under- 
lying principles  which  should  guide  the  creation  of 
any  new  i-egional  agencies,  and  further,  in  due  sequence 
to  apply  and  adjust  those  principles  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances prevailing  in  each  situation  where  it  may 
be  desired  to  establish  such  agencies. 

Without  reference  to  the  New  England  and  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  planning  projects,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  the  achievements  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, we  may  review  the  traditional  methods  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  in  handling  regional 
development  problems.  The  States  deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  problems  Ij'ing  within  their  boundaries. 
Only  when  some  interstate  problem  becomes  critical  is 
attention  directed  to  it,  and  then  it  is  dealt  with  gen- 
erally as  an  individual  isolated  problem.  The  relation- 
ship of  one  interstate  development  enterprise  to  others 
has  almost  always  escaped  attention.  Rarely  has  a 
State  government  perceived  clearly  that  its  develop- 
ment problems  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  development 
problems  of  one  or  more  larger  interstate  regions. 
Failing  to  recognize  that  the  development  of  the  area 
of  a  State  is  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  fabric  of  inter- 
related regional  development  activity,  there  can  be. 
and  there  has  been,  very  little  systematic  participation 
in  coordinate  regional  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
States. 

In  the  Federal  Government  we  find  '  a  great  many 
attempts  to  regionalize  staff  work  through  district  and 
regional  offices.  Usually  the  districting  has  been  done 
as  a  hasty  compromise  and  the  outcome  is  rarely  a  re- 
flection of  all  the  many  important  regional  factors. 
Moreover,  these  regions  and  districts  vary  in  their 
boundaries  so  greatly  that  even  within  the  relatively 
narrow  range  of  the  "  development "  agencies  they 
create  a  patchwork  which  reveals  the  almost  total  lack 
of  concern  with  the  essential  interrelationship  between 
the  enterprises  and  with  the  need  for  integration  be- 


'  See  chapters  VII  and  X. 


tween  them.  In  the  field  at  the  present  time  such  co- 
ordination as  is  effected  takes  place  more  or  less  casu- 
ally and  unsystematically.  Federal  agencies  and 
groups  of  closely  affiliated  Federal  agencies  confer  when 
the  need  becomes  pressing,  and  in  a  few  cases,  as  with 
rural  land  use  adjustments  and  some  phases  of  water- 
program  planning,  composite  studies  and  planning  are 
under  way  as  applied  to  interstate  regions.  In  the 
main,  however,  coordination  between  water,  land,  trans- 
port, resettlement,  wildlife,  etc.,  is  achieved,  if  at  all, 
in  the  National  Capital  on  one  hand  and  in  the  State 
capitals  on  the  other  hand.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
present  effort  is  to  integrate  Federal  programs  in 
Washington  and  to  take  them  back  to  the  individual 
States  for  reconciliation  with  State  programs.  Except 
as  noted  above,  there  is  little  if  an}'  machinery  for 
developing  coordinated  regional  plans  through  system- 
atic regional  arrangements. 

Coordination  in  the  capitals  has  the  advantage  of 
great  flexibility;  whenever  two  or  more  agencies  wish 
to  coordinate,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  It  has  a 
further  advantage  in  that  it  tends  to  put  the  function 
of  coordinating  plans  close  to  and  in  fairly  direct  line 
with  tlie  State  and  Federal  legislative  and  executive 
agencies. 

The  present  arrangement,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
meet  the  requirements.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  facilitate 
confusion  and  waste  rather  than  coordination.  It  fails 
to  identify  coordinate  planning  and  development  with 
the  areas  for  which  planned  development  is  needed,  the 
regional  areas.  It  leaves  open  tlie  probability  of  fail- 
ure even  to  know  when  and  where  conflicts  exist  and 
coordination  is  needed.  It  is  sometimes,  probably 
often,  inconvenient  in  the  matter  of  personnel  covering 
the  ground  for  close  study  and  personal  contacts.  It 
establishes  no  systematic  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween individuals,  Federal  and  State,  who  must  develop 
the  groundwork  for  coordinate  planning  for  the  re- 
gional area.  The  regional  integration  of  the  several 
elements  of  Federal  progi-ams  alone  remains  loo.se  and 
casual.  It  fails  to  meet  the  need  for  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  programs  for  the  region  in 
advance  of  their  crystallization  and  execution  from 
Washington.  It  leaves  organizational  arrangements 
in  a  relatively  unmanageable  form.  It  renders  very 
difficult  the  kind  of  staff  reporting  to  the  higher  execu- 
tives which  is  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  and  which 
constitutes  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of 
integrated  programs  for  the  areas.  It  rarely  offers 
opportunity  for  a  comprehensive,  composite  under- 
standing of  each  different  region  and  its  problems.  It 
is  not  arranged  to  advantage  for  the  stimulation,  the 
fertilization  of  all  concerned  with  the  regional  poten- 
tialities. ^  Finally,  it  smacks  of  that  unpopular  specter, 
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bureaucracy  in  the  capitals.  All  told,  the  present 
procedures  cannot  be  said  to  confirm  or  to  reestablish 
confidence  in  the  competence  of  government  to  deal 
with  the  great  regional  develojiment  problems  which 
are  emerging  more  and  more  clearly  in  the   jDublic 


consciousness 


Accordingly  we  are  compelled  to  examine  the  possi- 
bilities of  making  organized  arrangements  by  which 
Federal  and  State  plans  can  be  better  coordinated  on 
an  interstate,  subnational  basis,  recognizing  the  regions 
for  various  purposes  and  recognizing  the  needs  inher- 
ent in  the  situation. 

4.  Coordinate  Planning  to  Precede  Development 

A  Federal  navigation  project,  once  it  is  put  under 
way,  may  destroy  a  great  opportunity  for  a  vitall}' 
needed  State  recreation  lake ;  or  vice  versa.  If  planned 
coordinately  in  advance,  both  could  have  been  carried 
through  without  damage  to  either  one.  A  hydroelectric 
power  project,  when  it  is  built,  may  force  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  great  highway,  which  in  turn  will  leave  rela- 
tively inaccessible  a  national-i^ark  development  (on 
which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended)  and 
require  new  facilities  to  be  built,  which  in  turn  will 
interfere  with  an  important  land  reclamation  project 
and  force  costly  readjustments  upon  it,  which  in  turn 
will  militate  against  its  success  and  cut  into  the  po- 
tential market  for  power  and  so  jeopardize  the  hydro- 
electric operation.  By  a  little  coordinate  advance 
planning  all  elements  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  in  a  regional  plan.  But  a  regional  plan  which 
recognized  only  the  proposals  already  made  is  discov- 
ered afterward  to  have  omitted  an  all-important  cle- 
ment, say  the  reservation  of  enough  gravity  water  sup- 
ply for  an  economically  all-important  washing  process 
in  an  ore-reduction  plant.  The  regional  plan  should  co- 
ordinate; it  should  also  foresee,  canvass  the  resources 
and  potentialities,  draw  on  the  imagination  of  the  re- 
gion, fill  in  the  gaps  and  make  a  rounded  plan.  All 
of  which  can  be  done  only  if  the  planning  phase 
precedes  the  phase  of  execution  of  the  development 
entei'prises. 

Again,  acting  hastily  but  in  all  good  faith,  a  new  set 
of  projects  is  authorized  and  a  new  agency  is  set  up 
to  execute  them.  Later,  perhaps  too  late,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  one  of  the  principal  projects  could  better  have 
been  omitted  from  the  program  and  that  another  could 
better  have  been  carried  out  by  an  existing  State  agency. 
The  new  development  authority  is  floundering  on  an 
enterprise  in  which  one  error  seems  to  force  another 
one  and  its  area  of  operation  is  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment and  virtually  impossible  to  change  because  of 
established  political  and  economic  commitments.     Re- 


gional planning  should  be  in  a  position  to  advise  legis- 
lators and  chief  executives  of  these  technical  factors 
in  advance  of  the  authorizations. 

Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  whether  the  same 
agency  should  plan  and  execute,  the  planning  should 
precede  the  execution,  should  in  fact  precede  the  formu- 
lation of  the  policies  and  programs  which  are  to  be 
carried  out.  Effective  regional  planning  would  greatly 
clarif}'  questions  of  what  agency  or  tj^pe  of  agency 
should  execute  the  various  items  of  a  program.  Each 
development  unit.  State  and  Federal,  would  have  its 
appropriate  part  in  the  work.  Priorities  and  the  se- 
quence of  items  would  have  been  agreed  upon.  The 
division  of  costs  and  of  revenues  would  have  been  de- 
termined. The  various  agencies  of  the  various  levels 
of  government  would  be  working  to  a  coordinated, 
timed,  organized  regional  plan. 

Such  perfection  in  regional  planning  is  obviously 
extremely  difficult  of  attainment,  perhaps  totally  out 
of  reach.  It  is,  nevertheless,  our  objective,  and  every 
successful  move  in  that  direction  will  save  millions  and 
secure  greater  satisfaction  for  almost  everybody.  And, 
in  any  event,  a  basic  principle  stands  out  here.  How- 
ever organized,  regional  planning,  the  preparation  and 
promulgation  of  coordinate  regional  plans  in  advance 
of  execution,  is  the  very  essence  of  successful  regional 
development  as  a  part  of  national  development. 

Obviously,  in  the  normal  routine  of  government, 
.some  advance  planning  has  been  done  for  the  major  de- 
velopment enterprises.  The  technical  services  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  many  State  governments 
are  excellent.  Research  and  surveys  and  reporting  by 
technical  arms  of  the  governments  customarily  precede 
action  by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  And 
legislative  and  executive  authorizations  are  based  in  an 
important  sense  upon  the  technical  reports.  Some- 
times, particularly  in  times  of  crisis,  or  when  dynamic 
leadership  takes  the  reins,  action  is  started  without 
waiting  for  rounded-out  technical  analyses.  It  is  not 
implied  that  such  leadership  should  pass  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  bold  stroke  when  the  situation  offers  such 
an  opportunity.  It  is  intended  to  suggest,  however, 
that  systematic,  continuing,  coordinate  technical  in- 
vestigation on  a  comprehensive  regional  basis  will  at 
all  times  supply  the  legislative  and  executive  officers 
with  a  far  richer  background  on  which  to  base  judg- 
ments and  make  authorizations.  It  is  suggested  that 
by  injecting  regional  planning  into  the  technical  pro- 
cedures, confusion,  conflict,  and  waste  can  be  avoided, 
the  potentialities  of  the  regions,  the  States  and  the 
Nation  can  be  more  fully  realized,  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion can  be  derived  from  governmental  development 
activitv. 
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Accordingly,  we  are  discussing  in  this  section  the 
problems  of  organization  and  procedures  for  advance 
planning  on  a  regional  basis. 

5.  Levels  of  Planning  and  the  Place  of  Regional 
Planning 

At  the  present  time  a  fairh'  elaborate  structure  ex- 
ists for  the  advance  planning  of  govei-nment  develop- 
ment activity  at  several  levels  of  government.  Many 
cities  and  an  increa.sing  nimiber  of  counties  have  or- 
ganized planning  boards  and  staffs  which  report  on 
coordinate  advance  plans,  as  an  aid  to  the  citj^  and 
county  governments.  These  boards  sometimes  also 
exercise  semijudicial  or  semiadministrative  functions, 
for  example  in  passing  upon  tiie  design  of  land  sub- 
divisions. It  is  conceivable  that  each  city  (or  group 
of  towns  in  a  metropolitan  area)  and  each  county 
(or  group  of  counties)  will  eventually  have  a  plan- 
ning arm.  City  councils  and  county  supervisors,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  degree  of  autonomy  granted  to 
them  by  the  State,  adopt  policies  and  programs,  adopt 
city  or  county  plans  as  a  guide  in  certain  important 
policies  and  programs. 

All  except  two  or  tliree  of  the  States  now  have 
State  planning  boards.  These  boards  are  new  and 
their  effectiveness  varies  widely.  It  is  expected  that 
in  time  they  will  be  able  to  compose  their  State  pro- 
gi-ams  into  comprehensive  plans,  gathering  up  the  city 
and  county  plans  and  dovetailing  them  into  the  State 
plans,  and  that  they  will  then  have  the  composite 
State  plans  as  a  basis  for  coordination  and  adjustment 
in  the  national  policies  and  programs.  Metropolitan 
regional  planning  agencies  serve  to  assist  in  the  coor- 
dination and  adjustment  of  the  programs  of  the  many 
governmental  units  engaged  in  development  within  a 
metropolitan  area.  These  agencies  deal  with  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  these  .specialized  and  extremely  im- 
portant areas  of  concentration.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  one  pha.sc  of  the  transition  to  the 
organization  of  metroi)olitan  government. 

National  development  planning,  while  highly  per- 
fected in  some  of  its  separate  segments,  is  just  making 
a  beginning  as  an  enterprise  in  the  preparation  of 
coordinate,  composite  policies  and  programs.  In  this 
national  development  planning,  the  programs  of  cities, 
counties,  metropolitan  regions,  and  States  must  be 
recognized.  As  a  matter  of  operating  procedures, 
since  the  State  planning  boards  must  in  any  case  have 
assembled  and  tied  together  these  local  plans,  the  na- 
tional planning  agencies  may  find  it  most  convenient 
to  deal  with  and  through  the  State  planning  boards 
for  purposes  of  coordination. 

The  present  organization  of  development  planning 
for  the  several  levels  of  government  might  seem  to 


provide  a  plethora  of  planning  agencies  and  planning 
staffs.  However,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  two  extremely  important  elements  remain  un- 
recognized in  this  structure  of  planning.  First,  we 
find  that  a  large  number  of  interstate,  regional  de- 
velopment i'nter])riscs  require  planning  in  a  coordi- 
nate way  b}'  collaboration  of  agents  of  at  least  the 
Federal  and  the  State  Governments.  And  this  co- 
ordinate planning  of  big  interstate  regional  projects 
.should  be  done  in  the  lield,  on  the  ground,  close  to  the 
problems  and  attitudes  of  the  people,  and  in  close 
working  relationship  with  the  ofiicial  and  unofficial 
agencies  at  interest.  Decentralized,  regional  State- 
Federal  planning  organization  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  tliis  consideration.  Second,  we  find  that  the  magnifi- 
cent potentialities  of  this  country  may  be  more  com- 
pletely utilized  by  drawing  upon  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  great  regions  which  generally  transcend 
State  boundaries  and  which  we  as  a  people  are  now 
beginning  to  discover.  The  organization  of  field  staffs 
for  both  of  these  aspects  of  regional  planning  seems 
to  be  worth  a  trial.  Such  regional  planning  offices 
should  constitute  a  more  realistic  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  convenient  point  of  liaison  between  the  Federal 
and  the  State  planning  staff  work,  as  already  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  the  New  England  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  planning  projects.  Thus,  the  type 
of  regional  phinning  here  contemplated  does  not  now 
constitute  an  entirely  new  level  of  planning,  nor  even 
an  additional  element  in  the  structure  of  planning,  but 
rather  a  facility  for  strengthening  and  making  more 
realistic  and  useful,  the  planning  work  at  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  Furthermore,  it  sets  an  important 
phase  of  coordinate  planning  in  an  apparently  reason- 
able relationship  to  the  areal  distribution  of  the  de- 
velopment problems  and  enterprises  and  on  a  conven- 
ient working  basis  with  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, while  at  the  same  time  removing  it  from 
bureaucratic  frustrations  at  Washington  and  the  some- 
times pro\nncial  attitudes  of  the  State  capitals.  The 
place  which  regional  planning  may  take  in  the  national 
and  local  planning  structiire  seems  logical,  but  it  is 
again  evident  here  that  the  success  of  regional  plan- 
ning is  in  no  small  measure  dependent  upon  effective 
coordinate  planning  by  the  Federal  and  the  State 
planning  agencies. 

6.  Regional  Planning  Centers 

(a)  Regions  or  centers. — It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  no  single  set  of  definitely  bounded  composite 
regions  can  now  be  offered  with  assurance  that  they 
will  be  found  reasonably  acceptable  and  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  some  time  before  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  a  diyision  of  the  countrv  into  such  regions.     The 
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analyses  presented  in  this  report  and  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  regional  planning  here  contemplated 
should  help  in  their  final  determination. 

Meanwhile,  the  problems  of  coordinate  planning  for 
the  regional  development  enterprises  of  government 
press  for  solution.  The  problems  narrow  down  to  the 
matter  of  devising  arrangements  for  coordination  and 
staff  reporting  for  indefinitely  bounded  regions ;  in  fact, 
for  varying  regions  and  functional  areas.  The  com- 
posite regions  cannot  and  perhaps  need  not  now  be 
rigidly  delineated.  For  the  time  being  the  functional 
areas  necessarily  vary  enormously.  For  example,  the 
area  for  water  planning  (usually  a  major  drainage 
basin)  is  likely  to  cut  clear  across  a  great  land-use 
region  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  power  distribution  region,  the  transportation  re- 
gion, the  industrial  region,  and  so  on.  How  can  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  establish  machinery  for 
systematic  coordinate  planning  and  staff  reporting  on 
this  basis  of  flexible  regions  and  varying  functional 
planning  areas? 

In  this  situation  we  may  consider  an  arrangement 
which  involves  an  unfamiliar  concept  in  planning 
work.  Instead  of  definitely  delineated  regions  for 
planning  we  offer  for  consideration  the  organization  of 
centers  of  regional  planning  and  coordination  in  which 
State  and  Federal  staff  people  may  collaborate  in  plan- 
ning for  the  develojjment  enterprises  wliich  are  inter- 
state, but  not  Nation-wide  in  their  immediate  signifi- 
cance. It  is  conceived  that  at  a  nimiber  of  centers 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  need  arises  and  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  can  be  effectively  made,  re- 
gional planning  offices  may  be  established  and  recog- 
nized, and  that  through  the  use  of  these  centers  a  flexi- 
ble but  systematic  procedure  for  coordinate  planning 
may  be  instituted.  The  number  of  such  centers  might 
range  between  10  and  20.  Factors  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  them  are  discussed  below. 

(6)  Functions  of  regional  planning  centers. — The 
staff  set  up  at  a  regional  planning  center  would  under- 
take, by  collaboration  between  State  and  Federal  repre- 
sentatives in  the  organization,  to  assist  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  in  the  formulation  of  sound  poli- 
cies and  programs  on  regional  development  matters. 
Reviews,  reports,  and  recommendations  would  flow 
from  the  staff,  through  a  central  figure  or  board,  to 
the  capitals  and  to  the  field  agencies.  The  reports  could 
be  used  in  the  capitals  in  the  formulation  of  programs 
and  authorizations,  and  they  could  be  used  in  the  field  in 
coinicction  with  the  discretionai-y  powers  delegated  to 
field  ai; 'iits  by  the  capitals.  They  woidd  facilitate  the 
integration  of  Federal,  State  and  local  programs  on  a 
varying,  flexible  regional  basis.  They  could  discover 
conflicts,  contradictions,  and  unwise  priorities,  and  fa- 


cilitate their  reconciliation.  They  could  study  the  re- 
gional territory  and  derive  an  overall  view  of  its  prob- 
lems and  potentialities  and  use  this  material  as  a  part 
of  the  background  for  planning.  They  could  fill  in 
gaps  which  inevitably  occur  in  piecemeal,  uncoordi- 
nated programming.  They  could  tap  and  reflect  the 
important  nontechnical  attitudes,  the  "  climate  of 
opinion  ",  in  the  regional  teritory,  and  adjust  the  plans 
accordingly.  The}"  could  examine  the  policies  and 
trends  in  nongovernmental  enterprise  and  aid  in  effect- 
ing adjustments  between  them  and  the  work  of  the 
governments.  They  could  review  the  development  pro- 
grams against  the  whole  regional  background  of  social 
and  economic  processes  and  changes.  They  could  fa- 
cilitate the  preparation  of  integratetl  regional  develop- 
ment plans.  They  could  serve  as  field  offices  of  the  cen- 
tral Federal  planning  agency  and,  on  regional  matters, 
as  field  offices  also  of  the  State  planning  boards.  They 
would  deal  with  development  policies,  programs,  proj- 
ects, sequence  of  development  and  priorities,  allocation 
of  costs  and  revenues,  and  problems  of  establishing  new 
execution  agencies. 

These  are  wide  and  important  functions,  now  han- 
dled more  or  less  unsystematically  at  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent points,  or  largely  neglected.  The  suggested  ma- 
chinery is  justified  only  if  the  problems  are  adjudged 
sufficiently  critical  and  pressing,  and  if  the  center  of 
regional  planning  is  found  to  offer  a  good  chance  of 
solving  those  problems. 

The  New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commissions  are  making  a  beginning  on  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  above  described.  They  are 
discussed  in  chapters  II  and  X,  and  certain  modifica- 
tions in  their  arrangements  are  there  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  matters  raised  in  this  section.  While  it  is 
believed  that  no  uniform  arrangement  can  be  applied  to 
all  regional  planning  centers  which  may  be  set  up,  the 
principles  which  seem  to  emerge  from  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  organization  and  procedures  are  applicable 
alike  to  existing  and  to  prospective  centers. 

(c)  Organization. — While  organization  of  such  re- 
gional planning  centers  as  are  established  will  un- 
doubtedly vary  somewhat  in  the  various  situations, 
the  arrangement  which  seems  on  first  examination  to 
meet  the  requirements  most  appropriately,  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows. 

First  we  may  consider  the  possibility  of  a  regional 
planning  board  made  up  of  State  planning  board  chair- 
men and  of  Federal  representation.  The  chairmen  or 
executive  officers  of  the  State  planning  boards  would 
seem  to  bring  the  proper  State  representation  provided 
the  State  planning  boards  are  effective  agencies  for 
coordinate  planning  in  the  States.  Such  effectiveness 
cannot  be  anticipated  short  of  at  least  a  few  years  of 
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additional  experience.  Meanwhile,  such  representa- 
tion may  still  be  drawn  in,  since  it  will  help  to  build 
up  State  planning  and  prepare  the  way  for  more  effec- 
tive regional  planning.  In  the  interval  it  may  be  sen- 
sible to  head  up  the  regional  planning  through  a 
chairman  and  director,  as  described  below,  with  the 
State  planning  board  representatives  acting  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity. 

A  great  many  Federal  bureaus  and  independent 
agencies  may  be  involved  in  the  regional  plaiming 
work — too  many  for  each  to  be  represented  on  the 
regional  planning  board.  Two  alternatives  may  be 
considered.  Repret^entation  might  be  named  from  each 
of  several  Federal  departments  and  the  most  impor- 
tant independent  agencies;  Interior,  Agriculture,  War. 
etc.^  Or  citizen  members  might  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  sit  on  the  board.  In  either  event,  the  Federal 
as  well  as  the  State  representatives  should  probably 
participate  in  the  determinations  made  and  in  the  re- 
ports drafted.  Conversely,  as  a  matter  of  focusing 
responsibility  and  producing  ciear-cut  recommenda- 
tions, and  also  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  chairman,  a 
director  might  be  named  by  the  President  or  the  central 
Federal  planning  board,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governors  of  the  States  in  that  region. 

Advisory  technical  committee^  have  been  found  use- 
ful in  New  England  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  and, 
variously  organized,  will  probably  form  part  of  a 
normal  regional  planning  organization. 

Likewise,  a  committee,  or  several  committees  of  cit- 
izens or  laymen,  may  be  utilized  to  bring  in  the  citizen 
point  of  view  and  to  disseminate  the  findings  of  the 
regional  planning  office. 

For  stall  arrangements  the  following  elements  may 
be  visualized.  A  regional  planning  consultant  or  a 
regional  planner  on  salary,  corresponding  on  the  re- 
gional level  to  the  present  State  planning  consultants, 
would  be  a  nucleus  of  the  staff,  responsible  primarily 
to  the  director  and  the  board,  and  available  on  call  for 
special  reports  to  Washington  or  to  the  State  capitals. 
Assisting  him  would  be  technicians  in  the  major  prob- 
lems such  as,  land,  water,  transport,  recreation,  etc. 
These  staff  assistants  might  be  recruited  largely  from 
existing  agencies  operating  in  the  region.  Finally, 
from  time  to  time,  the  regular  staff  could  be  supple- 
mented by  a  combination  of  Federal  and  State  special- 
ists, organized  and  assigned  to  study  and  report  on 
problems  which  require  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
special  technical  competence. 

We  cannot  go  farther  in  this  theoretical  analysis  of 
the  organization  possibilities.    Again,  it  is  evident  that 


2  The  Pope  bill  for  a  Colombia  Valley  Authority  contemplates  such  an 
arrangement. 


only  where  they  ai'e  needed  and  can  be  used  should 
such  organizations  be  established.  Further,  if  any 
number  of  such  regional  planning  offices  are  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  a  dearth  of  trained,  experienced 
men  to  staff  them.  The  personnel  problem  is  one  limi- 
tation upon  the  rapidity  witii  which  this  tyi)e  of  re- 
gional planning  can  expand. 

{d)  Procedures. — The  procedures  involved  in  study- 
ing, coordinating,  reporting,  etc.,  seem  fairly  obvious 
except  at  points  where  some  difference  of  opinion  arises 
which  cannot  be  readily  ironed  out  in  the  councils  of 
tlie  regional  planning  center.  Let  us  assume  that  an 
hitherto  unrecognized  conflict  is  discovered  through  the 
collaboration  in  the  regional  planning  office.  The 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineere,  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  and  a  State  highway  department 
are  proposing  enterprises  which  are  found  to  be  defi- 
nitely in  conflict  each  with  the  others.  Issues  of  con- 
-siderable  public  importance  are  involved.  Tlirough 
the  staff  work  and  around  the  council  table  of  the 
regional  planning  board  no  common  agreement  can  be 
reached  for  reporting  to  the  central  offices  and  to  the 
field  offices  of  the  agencies  concerned.  How  can  "  co- 
ordination "  be  effected? 

In  this  consideration  we  must  remember  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  President  nor  the  other  chief 
Federal  executives  are  or  can  be  bound  by  any  deter- 
mination of  the  regional  j^lanning  board  or  the  di- 
rector. Nor  is  the  State  legislature  or  the  governor  of 
the  State  bound  by  such  determinations.  If  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  straightened  out  in  the  regional  planning 
office,  the  reconcilation  would  probably  be  recognized 
and  adopted  in  the  capitals  and  in  the  field.  But,  fail- 
ing this,  the  Congress,  the  President,  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  Federal  agencies  will  have  to  decide  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  legislature  or  governor  or, 
in  the  case  cited,  the  State  highway  chief  will  have 
to  decide  for  the  State  government.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  reports  describing  and  reviewing  the  whole  matter 
must  flow  to  these  headquarters.  The  final  and  pre- 
sumably most  authoritative  report  would  be  that  from 
the  director,  sent  through  the  national  planning  agency 
to  the  Federal  officers,  and  through  the  State  planning 
board  to  the  State  officers.  Such  a  situation  might  be 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  "  flying  squadron "  of 
special  teclmical  experts  would  be  called  in. 

Here  we  find  critical  questions  arising  with  reference 
to  the  authority  and  responsibility  vested  in  each  figure 
at  the  regional  planning  center,  in  the  group  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  in  the  director.  Such  pro- 
cedures sound  cumbersome  and  slow.  They  are,  in 
fact,  precisely  the  same  as  those  now  followed,  except 
that  at  present  they  are  not  systematized.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  conflict  might  not  have  been  discovered 
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until  after  the  work  was  well  under  way.  It  might 
then  have  been  corrected  only  at  great  cost  and  em- 
barrassment. If  discovered,  there  would  now  be  no 
machinery  for  review,  staff  reporting,  reconciliation 
so  far  as  possible,  and  the  presentation  of  all  sides 
of  the  case  in  a  detached  and  technically  competent 
manner,  and  by  men  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  scene 
but  responsible  to  Washington  and  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Bureau  agents  often  prefer  to  fight  out  their  own 
battles  and  to  take  their  chances  on  failure  to  coordi- 
nate. Some  may  be  expected  to  resist  the  process  here 
described.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  accounts  for  much 
of  the  confusion,  waste,  and  public  dissatisfaction  in 
the  uncoordinated  formulation  of  governmental  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Congress  and  the  Pi-esident, 
the  governors  and  the  legislatures,  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible. It  is  to  them,  in  making  decisions  and  in 
building  up  sound  programs,  that  the  regional  plan- 
ning work  should  be  finally  most  useful. 

(e)  Selection  of  centers. — Out  of  all  the  considera- 
tions entering  into  the  problems  of  organizing  for 
regional  planning,  certain  criteria  emerge  as  most  im- 
portant in  the  selection  of  the  points  at  which  regional 
planning  offices  may  be  established.  The  actual  selec- 
tion will  probably  result  from  a  combination  of  fortu- 
itous circumstance  and  rational  application  of  the 
criteria.  When  the  State  and  Federal  and  unofficial 
groups  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  decide  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  begin  regional  planning,  assistance 
can  be  given  in  determining  the  generalized  region  with 
which  the  planning  may  be  identified,  the  States  to 
be  represented,  the  functions  and  functional  areas  to 
be  treated  in  the  coordinate  planning,  and  the  selection 
of  the  location  for  the  headquarters,  based  upon  the 
preceding  factors,  upon  accessibility  and  convenience, 
and  upon  the  acceptability  of  the  center  for  collabo- 
rative planning.  If  the  regional  planning  be  initiated 
in  Washington,  the  same  criteria  may  be  applied. 

Preferably,  of  course,  a  selection  would  be  made  in 
advance  for  all  prospective  regional  planning  centers. 
In  that  way  the  advance  division  of  area  and  of  func- 
tions to  be  dealt  with  would  avoid  the  possibility  of 
overlapping  or  of  leaving  gaps  in  the  assignment  of 
area  and  functions.  Enough  is  known  now  to  begin 
on  this  Nation-wide  selection  of  centers,  at  least  in  a 
tentative  way.  Additional  work  is  necessaiy  in 
analyzing  and  mapping  the  functional  areas,  the  dis- 
tribution of  problems  and  projects,  the  relationship 
to  field  offices,  State  capitols,  and  universities  and  State 
colleges,  and  in  checking  tentative  selections  with  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  executives. 


In  tlie  light  of  these  considerations,  the  technical 
committee  has  hesitated  to  make  at  this  time  a  final 
selection  of  centers  for  regional  planning.  At  the 
urgent  request  of  the  advisory  committee,  however, 
the  technical  committee  on  regional  planning  has  set 
forth  its  views,  as  follows: 

We  were  reluctant  to  include  formal  recommendations  in 
our  report,  quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  reaching  final 
agreement  among  ourselves,  concerning  all  of  the  regions 
with  their  centers  which  might  be  provided  in  any  theoreti- 
cally perfect  system.  We  believe  that  any  selection  must 
be  based  in  part  upon  careful  consultation  with  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  who  have 
had  experience  in  relating  Federal  planning  to  that  of  the 
States,  for  example,  and  with  the  staffs  of  various  Federal 
bureaus  which  have  had  similar  relationships  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  own  functions.  To  issue  even  in  a  most 
tentative  form  specific  proposals  would,  we  believe,  create  an 
atmospliere  of  opposition  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  already  have  other  preferences,  whereas  it  would  be 
Itreferable  at  least  to  attempt  a  meeting  of  minds  among 
tliose  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  would  be  the  ones  to  use  and 
iilitain  benefit  from  any  regional  organization  and  procedure 
which  might  be  established. 

Within  our  own  committee  there  is  agi-eemeut  upon  the 
selection  of  several  centers  serving  regions  based  upon  the 
grouping  of  planning  problems,  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  choice  of  a  small  number.  Since  in  any  event,  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  would  be  prepared  to  experiment 
with  only  a  few  centers  at  the  beginning,  we  presume,  it 
might  be  helpful  to  you  to  have  our  suggestions  concerning 
those  centers  upon  which  we  are  agreed,  with  a  statement 
of  the  criteria  which  we  believe  should  be  employed  in  deter- 
mining in  operation  and  on  the  ground  their  adequacy  for  the 
purpose  outlinetl  in  our  report. 

In  part  IV  of  the  report  there  is  an  extensive  discussion  of 
tie  geographic  factors  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  plan- 
ning of  national  development,  and  an  analysis  of  the  way  in 
whieli  a  break-down  of  plannmg  problems  into  their  areal 
extent  reveals  a  significant  clustering  in  such  manner  as  to 
create  what  our  geographer  has  designated  as  "  composite 
factor  planning  regions "  or  "  multifactor  planning  regions." 
The  basic  elements  whose  analysis  produces  this  regionalizing 
include:  climate,  soil,  relief,  drainage,  natural  vegetation, 
fauna,  principal  mineral  resources,  population  density,  metro- 
politan infiuence,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  pastoral  use, 
wholesale  and  retail  trading  areas,  farm  income,  distribution 
of  public  relief,  and  voting  habits.  In  preparing  the  result- 
ant map,  "  particular  weight  was  assigned  to  the  factor  of 
land-use  problems  because  of  its  preeminent  significance  in 
underlying  any  possible  planning  program.  Some  considera- 
tion was  also  paid  to  the  insistence  of  that  general  sectional 
consciousness  which  is  apparent  in  general  thinking  and  refer- 
ence."    (See  figs.  28D  and  29.) 

In  part  V  of  the  report,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  comple- 
mentary criterion,  namely,  the  effective  relating  of  the  work 
of  all  levels  of  government,  national,  interstate,  State,  and 
local,  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  and  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  thus  emerge  regionally.  It  is  clear  that  this  re- 
quires careful  consideration  of  the  work  done  both  at  Wash- 
ington  and   in   the  district   offices   of   the   Bureaus   concerned 
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in  a  major  way  with  the  planniug  probleing  that  full  within 
the  review  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and  in  turn 
the  further  consideration  of  the  most  effective  relationship 
between  them  and  the  State  capitals  and  other  local  centers 
which  are  used  in  the  planning  which  may  be  related  to  the 
problems  of  the  multif actor  planning  rt'gion.     (See  fig.  20.) 

Clearly,  to  follow  the  criterion  of  multiple  factors  to  an 
extreme  may  give  too  great  a  divorce  of  the  planning  center 
from  the  every-day  work  of  many  Government  offices,  while  to 
follow  the  other  criterion  of  present  governmental  districting 
may  only  serve  to  confirm  governments  in  their  divorce  from 
a  comprehensive  view  and  treatment  of  the  regionalism  of  the 
problems  which  confront  them.  Tliere  is  a  large  area  within 
which  substantial  ngroenient,  without  essential  injustice  to 
either  general  position,  may  be  achieved  through  good  will 
and   patience   and   a   careful   reconnai-'^sance  and   exploration. 

In  any  event  we  are  agreed  that  the  application  of  the 
above  criteria  points  to  the  selection  of  the  following  cities 
as  centers,  at  which  regional  planning  of  national  develop- 
ment may  usefully  be  attempted:  Boston  (New  England),  New 
York  (Eastera),  Knoxville  (Ozark-Appalaehian),  Atlanta 
(Southern).  New  Orleans  (Gulf  Coast),  Chicago  (Midwestern), 
Portland  (Tacific  Northwest),  San  Francisco  (Pacific  South- 
west), and  Denver.  There  is  uncertainty  among  us  as  to  cer- 
tain other  possible  choices.  The  Denver  office  might  serve 
the  Interniountain  region  or  the  Great  Plains  region  or  both ; 
this  decision  would  obviously  be  affected  by  the  possible  selec- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City  In  the  Intermotmtain  region,  and  of 
Bismarck,  Omaha,  or  some  other  city  for  a  center  for  the  Great 
Plains.  Again.  Nashville  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  cen- 
ter In  place  of  Knoxville  for  the  Appalachian-Ozark  Region, 
with  Cincinnati  for  an  Ohio  Valley  development  area.  We  have 
reached  no  decision  as  to  whether  St.  I'aul,  Dulutli,  or  some 
other  city  won  Id  best  serve  as  a  center  for  the  Great  Lakeg  for- 
est and  cut-over  region.  Hut  on  tlie  cities  listed  first  above  we 
did  reach  agreement.  Out  of  the  further  analysis  of  functional 
and  project  areas  and  related  social  and  economic  factors,  and 
of  conferences  with  the  national  and  State  officials  and  others 
concerned,  we  believe  tliat  further  selections  of  additional 
centers  niay  usefully  be  made  as  may  be  desirable,  the  total 
number  probably  not  exceeding  16  or  IS  at  the  most. 

We  would  add  that  much  depends  upon  what  emphasis  is 
placed,  in  making  these  selections,  uiK)n  the  factor  of  con- 
stitutional authority  for  the  power  to  implement  plans  and 
upon  the  national  policy  generally.  Thus,  the  extent  of  au- 
thority which  the  national  Government  can  exercise  concern- 
ing navigable  streams  might  distort  a  regional  scheme  in  one 
direction — namely,  an  emphasis  on  river  systems — while  an 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  credits  and  other  devices  for  encourag- 
ing a  public  housing  policy  might  similarly  distort  it  in  an- 
other, probably  an  emphasis  on  metropolitan  areas.  We  cite 
these  as  illustrative  only. 

(/)  Assignvient  of  functions  and  areas. — It  should  be 
noted  here  that  everj^  center  would  probably  not  deal 
with  all  of  the  types  of  development  enterprises  in- 
volved in  regional  planning.  A  basic  principle  of  the 
operation  is  that  from  any  one  center  a  whole  func- 
tional area  and  not  only  part  of  such  an  area,  should 
be  dealt  with.  Accordingly,  Boston  might  deal  witli 
the  whole  of  the  northeastern  forest  area  which  extends 
from  Maine  across  northern  New  York  State.     Port- 


land, Greg.,  might  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western coast  forest  area  from  Washington  into  Cali- 
fornia. The  land  use  region  handled  in  Denver  might 
cut  deeply  into  the  upper  Missouri  water  use  region 
treated  in  the  first  instance  from  Omaha.  Confusion 
will  result  unless  tlio  assignment  of  function  and  area 
can  be  worked  out  in  advance  and  agreed  upon.  Like- 
wise tlie  operating  procedures  for  collaboration  between 
centers  which  deal  with  overlapping  functions  and  areas 
must  be  carefully  designed.  The  whole  process  of  as- 
signing -functions  and  areas  is  wrapped  up  with  the 
deternunation  of  the  centers  them.selves. 

(17)  Assignvwnt  of  States. — ^When  a  regional  plan- 
ning office  is  established,  determination  must  be  made 
of  the  States  to  be  represented  there.  Those  lying 
mainly  in  the  generalized  region,  and  in  addition  those 
into  which  some  important  functional  area  extends, 
would  naturally  demand  representation  and  partici- 
pation in  the  regional  planning  work.  It  is  not  feasible 
for  a  State  government  to  assign  the  chairman  of  its 
State  planning  board,  for  example,  as  a  representative 
of  only  part  of  the  State.  It  is  the  State  government 
which  is  represented,  even  if  it  be  for  the  planning  of 
only  certain  enterprises  which  lie  over  only  a  portion 
of  the  State's  area. 

It  is  evident  that  on  this  basis  many  States  will 
require  representation  in  more  than  one  regional  plan- 
ning center.  For  example,  as  cited  in  chapter  II,  Mon- 
tana might  have  full  representation  and  full  partici- 
pation at  Portland  and  also  at  a  northern  Great  Plains 
regional  planning  center.  Connecticut,  likewise,  might 
retain  its  part  in  the  New  England  work  centering 
in  Boston  and  at  the  same  time  participate  at  a 
regional  planning  center  for  an  eastern  region.  A  great 
many  of  the  States  may  take  part  in  more  than  one 
regional  planning  project. 

(A)  Simplificafion.  of  Federal  d/sfricts. — As  shown  in 
figure  4,  there  is  already  a  considerable  gathering  of 
Federal  district  offices  at  a  number  of  central  points 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  when 
regional  planning  centers  have  been  established,  an  even 
greater  clustering  of  these  offices  would  follow.  Par- 
ticularly it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  many  of  the 
regional  headcjuarters  of  those  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  the  development  enterprises  could  be  located  at  the 
same  points  as  the  regional  planning  offices.  This  ar- 
rangement d(X'S  not  necessarily  imply  a  sudden  and 
complete  revision  of  the  district  boundaries,  although 
some  revision  would  probably  ensue.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  office.?  together  for  convenience  in 
the  collaborative  work  so  essential  to  obviate  confusion 
and  conflict. 
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7.  Eventually — Regional  Plans 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  the  kind  of 
regional  planning  discussed  here  involves  many  diffi- 
culties, and  it  probably  faces  many  frustrations.  How- 
ever, in  New  England  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  some 
degree  of  success  has  already  been  achieved,  in  spite  of 
the  obscurities  and  difficulties.  Succeeding  projects 
may  have  smoother  sailing.  In  any  event  there  seems 
to  be  a  recognized  and  urgent  need  for  the  kind  of  co- 
ordinate plamiing  which  requires  the  establishment  of 
regional  planning  projects.  They  will  probably  be 
demanded,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  they  may  be 
set  up  without  guidance  and  without  appropriate  spon- 


sorship. It  seems  wise  to  recognize  the  demand  as  it 
arises  and  to  give  a  trial  to  the  best  arrangements  that 
caji  be  devised  in  each  case. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  growth 
of  regional  planning  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
regions,  lead  to  greater  regional  expression  and  re- 
gional culture,  lead  to  wiser  and  more  useful  develop- 
ment, lead  to  the  emergence  of  true  regional  plans 
constituting  coordinate  parts  of  national  programs. 
Meanwhile,  as  centers  of  collaborative  planning  work 
and  as  centers  of  information,  the  regional  planning 
offices  can  be  sources  of  stimulation  to  the  creative 
forces  of  the  regions  and  of  the  Nation. 


CHAPTER    XIX.      SUMMARY 


The  growth  or  decline  of  ii  regional  consciousness 
cannot  be  predicted  with  exaitne^.  Tlie  contribut- 
ing influences  are  subtle,  varied,  and  fluctuating.  They 
include:  The  relation  of  people  to  and  their  use  of 
resources;  the  changes  in  knowledge  and  techniques 
which  shift  the  value  and  importance  of  resources  and 
occupations;  dianges  in  communication  which  I'edirect 
the  relationship:)  of  one  community  to  another;  the 
rivalry  of  cities  in  seeking  to  attach  wider  areas  to 
their  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  strategy  of  com- 
peting econonuc  interests;  the  stinmlation  of  regional 
consciousness  b}'  the  historian,  the  artist,  the  novelist 
and  poet,  the  architect,  and  the  educator;  and  the 
channeling  of  political  action  and  careers  by  the  po- 
litical system  with  its  parties  and  leaders.  These  are 
only  some  of  the  influences  which  vary  in  their  rela- 
tive importance  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place.  We  have  seen  such  influences  reflected  in 
problems  so  urgent  that  they  force  experiments  in 
political  organization  and  administration.  We  can- 
not foresee  what  precise  form  such  pressure  to  express 
regional  needs  will  take.  A  more  conscious  eifort 
should  be  made  to  reflect  these  needs,  and  the  ideas 
developed  within  the  region  as  to  how  those  needs 
should  be  met,  in  formulating  and  executing  national 
policies.  To  say  this  is  only  to  reiterate  a  doctrine 
fundamental  in  American  development  and  inherent 
in  Federal  systems. 

This  is  the  ultimate  basis  for  encouraging  in  the 
field  the  advance  planning  of  national  policies  in  such 
a  way  as  will  reflect  emerging  regional  policies  also, 
and  provide  better  integrated  and  more  economical 
means  for  executing  them  through  all  the  levels  of 
government.  That  there  will  continue  to  be  sharp 
conflicts  over  the  policies,  we  have  no  doubt;  such 
conflicts  exist  now,  and  have  always  been  present 
throughout  our  historj'.  But  they  are  the  more  serious 
and  harmful  because  there  has  been  lacking  a  careful 
and  sympathetic  exploration  in  advance  of  the  funda- 
mental factors,  physical  as  well  as  constitutional,  pres- 
ent in  a  major  problem  that  involves  more  than  one 
State,  and  both  the  State  and  the  National  Govern- 
ments. We  have,  therefore,  emphasized  here  the  need 
for  obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  development 
of  and  coordination  of  governments  in  a  region,  rather 
than  the  details  of  organization  and  procedure  which 
may  be  modified  as  experience  teaches. 


But  we  would  emphasize  strongly  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  to  participate  in  any  such  effort 
to  develop  comprehensive  regional  programs  as  a  part 
of  its  own  task  of  formulating  national  policy,  it  must 
be  eager  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  its  own  agencies. 
Good  administration  requires  not  only  a  nice  articula- 
tion of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment with  those  of  the  States;  it  equally  requires  a 
similar  care  in  coordinating  the  work  of  one  bureau 
\vith  another  within  departments  and  between  depart- 
ments. Careful  advance  i)hinning  is  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  costly  antagonism;  this  is  particularly  true 
when  the  problem  being  attacked  is  regional,  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  are  many  factors  involving  numer- 
ous units  of  government  which  must  be  dealt  with. 
Hence,  regional  devolution  in  planning  procedure, 
while  aimed  primarily  at  enabling  the  Federal  system 
to  reflect  more  accurately  and  adequately  the  values 
present  in  the  regional  concept,  suggests  an  improve- 
ment in  the  fornmlating  of  national  policies  which  in 
itself  is  necessary  for  good  administration.  Authority 
and  function  are  so  distributed  among  the  departments 
that  they  nmst  cooperate  both  in  formulating  and  in 
executing  policies  if  a  problem  is  to  be  attacked  suc- 
cessfully. If  this  cooperation  be  not  .secured,  distor- 
tion and  maladjustment  result. 

If  it  be  objected  that  any  procedure  which  provides 
such  coordination  between  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  their  activities  in  a  given  region,  adds  fur- 
ther complexity  to  an  already  complex  government, 
there  is  this  to  be  remembered:  A  Federal  system  of 
government  necessarily  is  complex;  if  one  desire  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  distributed  powers,  he  must  pay  the 
price.  That  price  is  the  establishing  of  means  whereby 
the  different  parts,  established  to  reflect  politically  the 
varying  desires  and  interests  of  the  constituent  cor- 
porate members  of  the  Federal  Union,  may  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  with  the  whole  in  exercising  their 
powers  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  solve  their  problems.  One 
does  not,  presiniiably,  establish  governments  in  order 
that  they  may  be  either  simple  or  complex ;  one  estab- 
lishes them  to  help  him  solve  his  problems. 

But  this  too  should  be  remembered.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances some  sharing  of  authority  and  responsibility 
between  the  levels  of  government  exists.  Some  efforts 
are  now  made  to  obtain  integration  in  the  exercise  of 
these  powers.     Within  the  past  few  months,  such  efforts 
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have  been  extended  by  Congress  into  the  field,  for  ex- 
ample, of  social  insurance.  The  practical  question  is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  avoiding  complexity,  but  of  facil- 
itating in  every  way  possible  the  most  effective  func- 
tioning of  a  system  which  is  by  definition,  being 
Federal,  complex. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  very  heavy  responsibility 
which  is  placed,  in  our  Government,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  in  the  formulating  of  adminis- 
trative policy.  While  one  may  say  that  he  is  exercis- 
ing Federal  power  alone,  the  fact  is  that  every  exercise 
of  sucli  power  has  its  impact  at  local  points  somewhere 
in  the  area  of  tiie  United  States.  The  stream  dredged 
for  interstate  commerce  by  Federal  authority  and  with 
Federal  expenditure  and  agencies  will  vitally  affect 
local  communities;  and  the  same  point  is  true  for  a 
commodity  program  for  potatoes  or  cotton,  or  the  lo- 
cation of  a  Federal  forest,  park,  or  wildlife  refuge. 
How,  then,  can  the  Pixvsident  and  his  advisers  be  en- 
abled best  to  visualize  this  local  impact  of  a  Federal 
program?  Keports  indicating  the  future  commit- 
ments of  all  the  agencies  concerned,  and  indicating 
priorities  in  construction,  operation,  and  expenditure 
are  as  necessary  for  him  as  the  data  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  knowledge,  indeed,  under- 
lies the  budget;  upon  such  information  decisions  for 
expenditure  should  be  based. 

If  it  be  objected  that  no  clear  cut  delineation  of 
regions  exists,  or  that  if  any  does  exist  and  is  discover- 
able it  will  soon  be  obsolete  because  of  social  changes,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  this  makes  all  the  more  im- 
portant the  continuous  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of 
any  planning  region  to  these  social  changes.  The  cen- 
ters described  in  its  previous  section  of  the  report 
should,  indeed,  be  the  first  point  at  which  shifts  of  this 
kind  are  noted  and  appraised.  The  selection  of  the 
centers  and  the  extent  of  area  with  which  they  should 
be  related  should  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  plan- 
ning problems  similar  to  that  already  undertaken  in 
earlier  investigations  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  many  other  agencies,  the  grouping  of  prob- 
lems by  regions  evidenced  by  these  factors,  and  by  con- 
sultation with  staffs  of  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
dealing  with  these  problems  and  the  State  officials. 
The  objective  to  be  emphasized  is  not  the  protection  of 
the  vested  interests  of  a  bureau  or  a  unit  of  government, 
but  an  effort  to  see  as  a  whole  the  problems  which  con- 
front what  appears  to  be  an  organic  area  with  some  self 
consciousness  of  needs  and  desires  peculiar  to  it,  and  the 
attempt  to  work  out  an  equally  comprehensive  view  of 
the  way  in  which  these  problems  can  best  be  attacked 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  authorities. 
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In  the  course  of  this  search,  through  tlie  analysis  of 
planning  problems,  for  any  natural  grouping  or  cluster- 
ing of  problems  by  area,  it  is  ])ossiblc  that  there  may 
appear,  for  several  Federal  agencies,  important  advan- 
tages in  attempting  a  coincidence  of  departmental  dis- 
tricting. This  possibility  should  be  kejit  in  mind  in 
decentralizing  planning  procedure.  We  I'ecognize, 
indeed,  that  the  determination  of  the  proper  assignment 
of  work  within  a  bureau  by  districts  may  have  no  rele- 
vance for  regional  considerations  other  tlian  conven- 
ience in  office  procedure,  and  that  any  arbitrary  plan  of 
establishing  Federal  districts  without  regard  to  the 
function  i)orformed  by  the  bureau  would  be  wasteful 
and  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  effective 
development  of  policies  by  bureaus  whose  work  should 
be  coordinated  in  the  field  operations  and  therefore  in 
the  preliminary  preparation  of  policy  as  well,  would 
clearly  be  assisted  if  there  were  a  coincidence  of  field 
units  with  the  prcjblem  areas.  A  more  logical  grouping 
of  districts  would  stimulate  a  parallel  coordination  of 
functions  among  the  local  governments  affected  by 
common  problem  areas. 

There  should  be  included  in  any  decentralized  ad- 
vance planning  provisions  which  indicate  the  agencies 
to  which  c(mstruction  and  operation  are  to  be  assigned, 
and  any  new  agencies  which  may  be  necessary.  It  is 
clear  from  an  analysis  of  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  of 
December  1934  that  there  is  no  single  form  of  organi- 
zation to  be  recommended  for  general  adoption  for  the 
development  program  of  a  region.  The  kind  of  organi- 
zation should  be  determined  by  (1)  the  functions  which 
it  is  to  perform,  (2)  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which 
it  is  to  operate,  and  (3)  the  distribution  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  from  which  it  must  derive  its  own  au- 
thority to  execute  the  functions  assigned  to  it.  While 
as  a  general  rule  the  creation  of  new  units  is  to  be 
avoided  to  jirevent  duplication  of  governments  with 
their  resulting  increased  overhead  administrative  costs 
and  complexity  of  spending  and  operating  units,  the 
objective  of  government,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  to  solve 
the  problems  assigned  to  it.  Our  constitutional  system 
is  such  that  in  order  to  accomplish  certain  purposes  new 
organizations  are  necessary.  This  has  been  illustrated 
throughout  this  report. 

There  is  a  considerable  armory  of  types  of  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  which  may  be  drawn  upon  in  es- 
tablishing a  unit  for  construction,  operation,  and  fur- 
ther planning  related  to  these  functions.  From  the 
experience  available,  the  most  appropriate  use  of  cer- 
tain   types    of   organization    seems   to   us  to   emerge. 
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There  are  at  present  many  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  througli  which  single  types  of  projects 
are  carried  out,  and  their  special  experience  and  accu- 
mulated skills  within  their  resj^ective  fields  in  the  op- 
eration of  projects  included  in  any  comprehensive 
program  for  a  region  should  be  employed.  Illustra- 
tive of  these  services  are  the  Forest  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  many  others.  On  the  State 
level  similar  agencies  are  found  in  the  highway  depart- 
ments and  conservation  departments. 

However,  in  developing  a  regional  program  some 
projects  may  include  several  interdependent  factors 
such  as  stream  pollution,  flood  prevention,  prevention 
of  soil  erosion,  reforestation,  and  other  closely  inter- 
woven functions,  so  concentrated  in  an  area  that  the 
task  of  construction  and  operation  should  be  assigned 
to  a  single  unit  which  will  either  be  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  major  portion  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, or  at  least  for  scheduling  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  several  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the 
area.  Here  the  experience  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  illustrates  the  place  for  employing  a  Federal 
public  authority  cooperating  with  Federal  services  as 
well  as  State  services. 

Where  the  project  is  interstate  in  extent,  but  largely 
local  in  benefits,  as  illustrated  by  the  Lake  Champlain 
Bridge,  and  where  the  apportionment  of  constitutional 
power  permits  or  requires,  the  interstate  authority 
seems  to  us  more  satisfactory.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  costs  can  be  liquidated  by  the  charges 
made  to  the  users. 

It  is  possible  that  a  third  type  of  public  corporate 
authority  might  be  created  under  the  joint  ownership 
of  both  the  National  Government  and  those  States  con- 
cerned in  regional  projects  affecting  the  owners.  There 
are  certain  areas  in  which  the  developments  which 
should  be  undertaken  lie  within  a  twilight  zone  between 
clear-cut  national  powers  and  State  powers,  yet  in 
which  the  problem  requires  carefully  articulated  co- 
operation of  all.  This  is  true  of  a  river  system  in 
which  the  Federal  power  over  navigation  for  purposes 
of  interstate  commerce  and  State  power  over  stream 
pollution  and  local  planning  require  comprehensive 
exercise,  and  involve  also  joint  cooperation  in  reforesta- 
tion, the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  and  land-use 
planning. 

The  dividing  line  between  the  best  use  of  each  type 
of  organization  is  not  clear  cut.  Organization  is  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the  functions 
which  need  to  be  performed  in  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems, the  resulting  requirements  of  constitutional 
power,  and  the  proper  apportionment  of  cost  in  the 
light  of  benefits  and  financial  resources. 


We  would  stress  the  fact,  however,  that  much  more 
informal  arrangements  than  the  creation  of  new  agen- 
cies may  be  adequate.  It  may  be  possible,  through  the 
agency  of  the  regional  planning  commission  and  its 
encouragement,  to  implement  certain  proposals  through 
the  cooperation  of  two  States,  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  agreed  schedule  of  projects  and 
priorities  to  be  followed  by  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  concerned  in  the  advance  planning  of  develop- 
ment for  a  region.  Progress  is  obtained  by  fitting  the 
annual  program  of  each  agency  into  its  place  in  the 
total  plan.  The  blocking  up  of  public  forest  areas  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments 
illustrates  this. 

If  any  new  Federal  or  Federal-interstate  authorities 
should  be  established  in  different  regions,  they  should 
be  given  some  responsible  relationship  to  the  dejmrt- 
ment  or  agency  at  Washington  which  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  formulating  the  national  policy  re- 
lating to  the  function  which  the  regional  authority 
performs.  This  relationship  should  not  be  aimed  at 
limiting  the  discretion  conferred  upon  the  operating 
authority  by  law,  but  should  be  designed  to  insure  the 
consideration  of  the  total  national  program  relating  to 
that  particular  function,  and  the  part  which  each 
regional  project  plays  in  that  national  program. 

The  search  for  the  best  organization  of  construction 
and  operation  therefore  leads  us  back  to  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  advance  planning  by  all  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  concerned  in  the  development  of  a 
region.  It  reinforces  our  view  that  such  cooperation 
should  be  implemented  and  encouraged  through  a  stage 
of  decentralized  planning,  in  order  to  avoid  wasteful 
commitments  by  one  agency  because  its  program  does 
not  utilize  a  possible  support  from  other  agencies.  It 
would  enable  the  President  and  his  associates  to  visual- 
ize more  clearly  what  might  be  accomplished,  in  a  given 
region,  without  establishing  new  organizations,  and 
where  any  new  organizations  could  function  most  effec- 
tively were  they  to  be  authorized. 

One  consideration  which  affects  every  phase  of  the 
problem  of  national  and  regional  development  is  the 
importance  of  personnel.  That  importance  is  decisive. 
Such  terms  as  "  coordination  "  and  "  planning  "  have 
no  meaning  imless  the  public  oflScial  is  encouraged  by 
training  and  procedure  to  see  his  individual  task,  and 
that  of  the  office  in  which  he  is  employed,  in  its  relation 
to  the  larger  problems  of  policy  and  program.  We 
believe  that  such  encouragement  would  be  given  by  fo- 
cusing attention  upon  the  development  problems  of  a 
region  as  a  whole  and  the  relation  of  the  region  to  the 
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Nation.  In  tliis  way  the  relation  of  one  department  to 
another,  and  of  different  levels  of  government  to  each 
other,  would  be  clarified.  There  is  today  much  discus- 
sion of  the  training  and  recruitment  of  public-service 
personnel.  Much  of  that  training  must  be  secured 
after  admission  to  the  service  and  on  the  job;  it  siiould 
be,  in  fact,  continuous.  The  atmosphere  in  which  tlii' 
work  of  the  office  is  conducted  is  important.     If  the 


omjjhasis  is  too  narrow,  too  confined  to  the  vested  inter- 
est of  one  small  part  of  the  work  of  government,  the 
joint  effort,  which  we  have  seen  is  almost  always  re- 
quired for  successful  attack  upon  our  problems,  cannot 
be  made  effectively.  Improved  means  for  facilitatintr 
a  more  comprehensive  and  orderly  development  pro- 
gram iiave  their  place  also  in  the  solution  of  personnel 
problems. 
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Maps  Showing  Federal  Administration    Regions 


1.  Treasury  Department : 

Bureau  of  Customs: 

30a.  Districts. 

30b.  Agoiiry  districts. 

30c.  Comptrollers  districts. 
Bureau   of  Internal  Revenue: 

30d.  Collection  districts. 

30e.  Special  agents  division. 

30f.  Supervisors  of  accounts  and   collec- 
tions: Divisions. 

31a.  Alcoliol-tax  unit:  Disti'icts. 

31b.  Income-tax  unit :  Field  divisions. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint: 

31c.  Districts. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics: 

31d.  Districts. 
Division  of  Procurement : 

31e.  Public  AVorks  Branch:  Districts. 
Secret  Service  Division: 

31f.  Districts. 
United  States  Coast  Guard : 

32a.  Areas,  divisions,  and  districts. 

32b.  Recruiting  stations. 

2.  War  Department: 

32c.  Corps  areas. 

32d.  Procurement  zones. 
Air  Corps: 

32e.  Procurement   districts. 
Chemical  Warfare  Service : 

32f.  Procurement  districts. 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

33a.  Power  zones  and  districts. 

33b.  Procurement  districts. 

33c.  River  and  harbor  divisions. 
Medical  Department : 

33d.  Procui'ement  districts. 
Ordnance  Department: 

33e.  Procurement  districts. 
Quartermaster  Corps: 

33f.  Procurement  districts. 
Signal  Corps: 

34a.  Procurement  districts. 


3.  Department  of  Justice: 

34b.  United  States  district  attorneys  (and 
district  courts). 
Bureau  of  Prisons: 

34c.  Federal  penitentiaries. 
Division  of  Investigation: 

34d.  Field  office  districts. 

4.  Post  Office  Department: 

34e.  Central  accounting  post  odices. 
34f.    Inspection  districts. 
35a.  Supply  offices. 
Railway  Mail  Service : 
35b.  Divisions. 

5.  Navy  Department: 

35c.  Naval  districts. 

35d.  Naval  material  inspection  districts. 

35e.  Recruiting  divisions  and  districts. 
Marine  Corps: 

35f.  Recruiting  divisions. 
Supply  Corps : 

36a.  General  inspectors. 

6.  Interior  Department : 

Bureau  of  Mines: 

36b.  Economics  branch :  Field  offices. 

36c.  Safety  districts. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation : 

36d.  Field  attorncj's  offices. 
Division  of  Investigation : 

36e.  Field  divisions. 

36f.  Petroleum    code    investigation    dis- 
tricts. 

37a.  P.  W.  A.  investigation  regions. 
General  Land  Office : 

37b.  Cadastral  engineering  districts. 

37c.  District  land  offices. 
National  Park  Service : 

37d.  State  park  division  :  Regions. 
Office  of  Education: 

37c.  National  vocational  education  regions. 
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6.  Interior  Department — Continued. 

United  States  Geological  Survey: 
Conservation  branch: 

37f.  Oil  and  gas  leasing  division: 
Districts  and  subdistricts. 
38a.  Topographic  branch :  Divisions. 
Water  Resources  Branch: 

38b.  Areas  for  reporting  on  surface 

water  supply. 
38c.  Districts. 

7.  DepartTnent  of  Agricvltwe : 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admini-tiaiJon : 

38d.  Commodities  purrlia-c  !->rtion:  Agri- 
cultural drought  relief. 
38e.  Cotton  production  section. 
38f .    Program  Planning  Division :  Land 
policy  section :  Regions. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics : 
Federal  grain  supervision : 

39a.  Districts. 
Hay,  feed,  and  seed  section: 

39b.  Seed  reporting  service:  Divi- 
sions. 
39c.  Seed  verification  districts. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering : 

39d.  Irrigation   and   drainage   investiga- 
tions. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry : 

39e.  Field  inspection  divisions. 
39f.    Meat  inspection  laboratories. 
Division  of  tick  eradication  and  special 
diseases : 

40a.  Hog  cholera  control  field  sta- 
tion areas. 
40b.  Tick  eradication  field  station 
areas. 
40c.  Tuberculosis     eradication     division: 
Field  stations. 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey : 

40d.  Game  management  regions. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils: 
40e.  Soil  surveA'  districts. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads : 

40f.  Districts. 
Extension  Service : 

41a.  Sections. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration : 
41b.  Districts  and  stations. 
Forest  Service : 

41c.  Regions. 
Weather  Bureau : 

41d.  Forecast  districts  and  offshore  ma- 
rine forecast  zones. 


8.  Department  of  Gomm&rce: 

Bureau  of  Air  Commerce: 

41e.  Inspection  districts. 

41f.    Maintenance  districts. 
Bureau  of  the  Census: 

42a.  Geographic  divisions. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce : 

42b.  District  office  territories. 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  Inspection : 

42c.  Supervising  and  local  inspection  dis- 
tricts. 
Lighthouse  Service: 

42d.  Districts. 
U.    S.    Shipping   Board    Merchant   Fleet   Cor- 
poration : 

42e.  Districts. 

9.  Department  of  LaJ)or: 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service : 
42f.  Districts. 

10.  Independent  Establishments : 

Civil  Service  Commission : 

43a.  Districts. 
Farm  Credit  Administration : 

43b.  Districts. 

43c.  Emergency  crop  and  seed  loan  offices. 
Federal  Communications  Commission: 

43d.  Inspection  districts. 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation: 

43e.  Regions. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration : 

43f.  Regions. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

44a.  Regions. 
Federal  Housing  Administration: 

44b.  Regions,  States,  and  disti-icts. 
Federal  Power  Commission: 

44c.  National  power  survey:  Zones. 
Federal  Reserve  Board: 

44d.  Districts. 
Home  Owner's  Loan  Corporation: 

44e.  Regions. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

44f.    Geographical  grouping  of  railways. 

4oa.  Origin    and    destination    traffic    re- 
gions. 

45b.  Bureau   of   accounts:    Branch   office 
territories. 

45c.  Bureau  of  locomotive  inspection:  In- 
spection districts. 

45d.  Bureau  of  safety:  Safety-appliance 
groups. 
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10.  Independent  Establishments — Continued. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board : 

45e.  Regions. 
National  Recovery  Administration: 

45f.  Compliance    division:     Regions   and 
field  offices. 
National  Resources  Committee: 

46a.  Planning  districts. 
Public  Works  Administration  (F.  E.  A.  P.  W.) : 

4Gb.  State  engineer  in&'}:)ectors :  Districts. 

46c.  Finance  division:  Sections. 

46d.  Office  of  chief  accountant:  District 
audit  areas. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation : 

46e.  Loan  agencies. 


10.  Independent  Establishments — Continued. 
Resettlement  Administration : 

46f.  Regions. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 

47a.  Regional  supeiTisors'  zones. 
United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission : 

47b.  Compensation  districts. 
Veterans'  Administration : 

47c.  Diagnostic  centers. 

47d.  Regional  offices. 

47e.  Supply  depots. 
Works  Progress  Administration : 

47f.  Regions  and  Districts. 
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TREASURY  DEPT. 
BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS:  DISTRICTS 


^*.^<MiQ->'At^.«nf  Jf>a^*.»ytf_ 


TREASURY   DEPT: BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS 
AGENCY  DISTRICTS 


f^r^^^^Offkttfn, 


TREASURY  DEPT.:  BUREAU  QF  CUSTOMS 
COMPTROLLERS  DISTRICTS 


Pmarr^J'  O'ftr  ^  ne  Mlf.am'*jm,^icrr  AW 


TREASURY  DEPT:  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


TREASURY  DEPT:  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SPECIAL  AGENTS'  DIVISIONS 


TREASURY  DEPT:  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SUPERVISORS  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  COLLECTIONS:  DIVrSIONS 
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TREASURY  OEPT: BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
ALCOHOL  TAX  UNIT:  DISTRICTS 
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TREASURY  OEPT,:  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
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INCOME  TAX  UNIT:  FIELD  DIVISIONS 
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TREASURY  DEPT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT:  DISTRICTS 
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TREASURY  DEPT 
BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS:  DISTRICTS 


— >«'-  oy-.  y  .-*>  mf^^^f^ti  jw^ 


TREASURY  DEPT    DIVISION  OF  PROCUREMENT 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BRANCH:  DISTRICTS 
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TREASURY  OEPT. 
SECRET  SERVICE  DIVISION:  DISTRICTS 
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Figure  31. 
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TREASURY  DEPT:  U.S. COAST  GUARD: AREAS, 
DIVISIONS   AND   DISTRICTS 


•4^  Of/ki  y  7»j  .W«W  ■<fc»wTTJ  Bat^ 


TREASURY    DEPT:  US, COAST   GUARD: 
RECRUITING    STATIONS 
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WAR  OEPT.;  CORPS  AREAS 
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WAR     DEPARTMENT 
PROCUREMENT     ZONES 
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WAR  DEPT:  AIR  CORPS 
PROCUREMENT  DISTRICTS 


Jj 
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WAR    DEPT:  CHEMICAL   WARFARE    SERVICE 
PROCUREMENT     DISTRICTS 
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FiGUHE  32. 
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WAR  OtfT:  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
POWER  ZONES  AND  DISTRICTS 


WAR  DEPT.:  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
PROCUREMENT  DISTRICTS 
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WAR  DEPT:   CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS:   RIVER  AND  HARBOR  DIVISIONS 


LEGEND 

I  NOftTM  PACIFIC  OIVlSlCN 

2  SOUTH  PACIFIC  OIViSiOM 

3  CULF  of  MEXICO  CtViSiOM 

4  lOHtft  MISSISSIPPI  VftL.LEY  OrVTSlCN 

5  MISSOURI  RiVCR  DIVISION 
A  UPPER   MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DIVISION 
7  anEAT   LAKES   DIVISION 
9  OHIO  Riven  DIVISION 
«  SOUTH  ATLANTIC    DIVISION 

10  NORTH  ATLANTIC    DtVISlOM 


WAR  OEPT.:  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 
PROCUREMENT  DISTRICTS 
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WAR  OEPT.:  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT 
PROCUREMENT  DISTRICTS 
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WAR   DEPT:  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS 
PROCUREMENT  DISTRICTS 
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Figure  33. 
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WAR    DEPT:  SIGNAL    CORPS 
PROCUREMENT     DISTRICTS 
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DEPT  OF  JUSTICE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  (AND  DISTRICT  COURTS) 
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OEPT  OF  JUSTICE:  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
FEDERAL  PENITENTIARIES 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPT.:  CENTRAL  ACCOUNTING  POST  OFFICES 
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POST  OFFICE  OEPT. 
INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 
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FiouBE  34. 
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POST  OFFICE   DEPT  :   SUPPLY  OFFICES 
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POST  OFFICE  OEPT. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE:  DIVISIONS 
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NAVY  DEPT 
NAVAL  DISTRICTS 
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NA\rt  DEPT..  NAVAL  MATERIAL  INSPECTION.  DISTRICTS 


NAVY  DEPT 
RECRUITING  DIVISIONS  AND  DISTRICTS 
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NAVY    OEPT.:  MARINE   CORPS: 
RECRUITING   DIVISIONS 
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NAVY  DEPT.t  SUPPLY  CORPS:  GENERAL  INSPECTORS 


Ftrfta-r^  .n  OffKi  if  nr  l^^vi  Pia^'^t  3oe^ 


INTERIOR    DEPT.:   BUREAU   OF  MINES 
ECONOMICS    branch:  FIELD  OFFICES 


''"""^^- 
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INTERIOR    DEPT.:  BUREAU  OF  MINES 
SAFETY     DISTRICTS 
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INTERIOR   DEPT,:  BUREAU   OF   RECLAMATION 
FIELD  ATTORNEYS  OFFICES 
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INTERIOR   DEPT.:  DIVISION   OF  INVESTIGATION: 
FIELD  DIVISIONS 
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INTERIOR    DEPT:  DIVISION    OF   INVESTIGATION: 
PETROLEUM    CODE  INVESTIGATION   DISTRICTS 
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Figure  36. 
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INTERIOR   OEPT:  DIVISION  OF  INVESTIGATION: 
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INTERIOR   PERT.:  GENERAL  LAND   OFFICE 
CADASTRAL  ENGINEERING    DISTRICTS 
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INTERIOR    DEPT     GENERAL  LAND    OFFICE 
DISTRICT     LAND     OFFICES 


r\H^ 
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INTERIOR  OEPT.:  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
STATE  PARK  DIVISION:  REGIONS 
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INTERIOR  DEPT     OFFICE   OF  EDUCATION 
NATIONAL   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    REGIONS 
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INTERIOR  DEPT.  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY:  CONSERVATION  BRANCH 
.,      OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING  DIVISION    DISTRICTS  AMD  SUB-DISTRICTS 
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Figure  37. 
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INTERIOR  DEPT    u  S  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY:  WATER  RESOURCES  BRANCH 
AREAS  EOR  REPORTING  ON  SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY 
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INTERIOR  DEPT.:  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
WATER  RESOURCES  BRANCH:  DISTRICTS 
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DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE:  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMODITIES  PURCHASE  SECTION:  AGRICULTURAL  DROUGHT  RELIEF 
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DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE:  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
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DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE:  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRAM   PLANNING  DIVISION 

LAND  POLICY  SECTION     REGIONS 
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Figure  38. 
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OEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

vil-.                             FEDERAL  GRAIN  SUPERVISION;  DISTRICTS 
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OEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
HAY,  FEED.  AND  SEED  SECTION:  SEED  VERIFICATION  DISTRICTS 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE :  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE   INVESTIGATIONS 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE    BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 
FIELD  INSPECTION  DIVISIONS 
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DEPT,  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 
MEAT    INSPECTION   LABORATORIES 


Figure  39. 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DIVISION  OF  TICK  ERADICATION  AND  SPECIAL  DISEASES 

HOG  CHOLERA   CONTROL    FIELD  STATION  AREAS 
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DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DIVISION  OF  TICK  ERADICATION  AND  SPECIAL  DISEASES 

TICK  ERADICATION  FIELD  STATION  AREAS 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE:  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 
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DEPT  OF  agriculture:  BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
CAME   MANAGEMENT  REGIONS 
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DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  :  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  SOILS 
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DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU   OF  PUBLIC  ROADS:  DISTRICTS 
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OEPABTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
EXTENSION    SERVICE:   SECTIONS 
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DEPT  or  AGRICULTURE 
FOOD  ANO  ORUG  ADMINISTRATION:  DISTRICTS  AND  STATIONS 


'V  4»-«v-  ^KkT^f  Sm^ 


DEPT   OF  AGRICULTURE  '   WEATHER  BUREAU 
FORECAST  DISTRICTS  AND  OFFSHORE  MARINE    FORECAST   ZONES 


DEPT.  OFCOMMERCEl  BUREAU  OF  AIR   COMMERCE: 
INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 


'^v^-  Cl/k<  f  nt  m*»mt  *WM  ri»  A^v 


DEPT  OF  COMMERCE:  BUREAU  OF  AIR  COMMERCE 
MAINTENANCE   DISTRICTS 


Figure  41. 
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Regional  Factors  in  Planning 


DEPT,  OF  COMMERCE    BUREAU  OF  THE   CENSUS 
GEOGRAPHIC    DIVISIONS 


Wwc-wfui  O^^r  e"  W  ««*»^  *j^^ti  tfo 


DEPT  OF  COM».£RCE:  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE 
DISTRICT  OFFICE  TERRITORIES 


^-'■■a'*-n  Oll^ira/'l'/al^afai  Brto^^rt Boom 


DEPT,  OF  COMMERCE    BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION  AND  STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION 
SUPERVISING  AND  LOCAL  INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 


>Hv"-«'^  Cf.t  cf  7W  mran^ 


DEPT  OF- COMMERCE 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE   DISTRICTS 


^a  It  OlliteeJ  fXl  AWJIvuf  ftra.-i-r.  Ooar^ 


PEPT.  OF  COMMERCE:  U.SSHIPPING   BOARD 
MERCHANT    FLEET   CORPORATION:  DISTRICTS 


Anw«^M  lyf^  tf  /V  ttt/ai^  «iHVT*(  ffiiii  If 


DEPT  OF  LABOR:  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION     SERVICE  :    DISTRICTS 


f^fo-r!  ^  Off^  ^  nt 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIOM.  DISTRICTS 


^r- 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  : 
EMERGENCY  CROP  AND  SEED  LOAN  OFFICES 
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FEDERAL 

COMMUNICATIONS   COMMISSION:    INSPECTION    DISTRICTS 
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FEDERAL    COORDINATOR    OF  TRANSPORTATION 
BECIONS 
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FEDERAL 
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EMERGENCY    RELIEF    ADMINISTRATION:    REGIONS 
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Figure  43. 
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Regional  Factors  in  Planning 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD:  DISTRICTS 


1  P^Bor^a  .•.Omtepf  riK  Hal'snol  fifioutTilfoO'XI 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
REGIONS.  STATES.  AND  DISTRICTS 


^jdj-Ttf ,.  OJ/iuttr-t'^afo^ai  Sr^a-rrr^Sc^rd 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION:  NATIONAL  POWER  SURVEY:  ZONES 


LEGEND 
—  ZONE  aOUNOflRY 
-•-  ZONE  SUBDIVISION 

1  NORTHEAST 

2  MIDDLE    WEST 

3  SOUTHEAST 

4  MOUNTAIN  AND  PLAIN 

5  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

6  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

7  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 


fl-jBnT»j  Board 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD:  DISTRICTS 


Ana^tf  „  Off,a^r^  ttM.aial  l^>a,tTi  Board 


HOME  OWNERS'  LOAN  CORPORATION:  REGIONS 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUPINGS  OF  RAILWAYS 
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INTEBSTATE     COMMERCE    COMMISSION 
ORIGIN    AND   DESTINATION    TSAFFIC    REGIONS 


■^^  cyf<t  ^  r*,  .fc-.v'  •*«v-r«.  A— -^ 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION-  BUREAU  OF  ACCOUNTS 
BRANCH  OFFICE  TERRITORIES 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE     COMMISSION 
^ij--^ BUREAU  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION:    INSPECTION  DISTRICTS 
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gTERSTATE     COMMERCE    COMMISSION    BUREAU  OF  SAFETY 

SAFETY   APPLIANCE    GROUPS 

D 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD:  REGIONS 
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NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION:  COMPLIANCE  DIVISION 
REGIONS  AND  FIELD  OFFICES 
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Regional  Factors  in  Planning 


NATIONAL    RESOURCES    BOARD 
PLANNING      DISTRICTS 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

y4Po;^o-0         / 

STATE  ENGINEER  INSPECTORS:  DISTRICTS 
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PUBLIC    WORKS   ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCE    DIVISION:  SECTIONS 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION:  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 
DISTRICT  AUDIT  AREAS 
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RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

LOAN  AGENCIES 
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RESETTLEMENT    ADMINISTRATION:  REGIONS 
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SECURITIES   AND  EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 
REGIONAL  SUPERVISORS    ZONES 


U.S.EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 
COMPENSATION  DISTRICTS 
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VETERANS'  AOMINISTRATION 
DIAGNOSTIC  CENTERS 
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.TERANS'  AOMINISTRATION 

REGIONAL  Of  FICES 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLY  DEPOTS 
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WORKS  PROGRESS  AOMINISTRATION 
REGIONS  AND  DISTRICTS 
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